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I. 


THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


VERY philosophical system has its distinct theological valua- 
tion. Philosophy guards the basis and fixes the lines of 
religious faith. As to its material, theology is transcendental ; as 
to its method, it is a science, and in so far as it is scientific, it is 
subject to the science of sciences, metaphysics. A contra-philo- 
sophical theology is an absurdity at once. If it be taken as true 
that ‘‘ a man’s religion is the expression of his ultimate attitude 
to the universe, the summed-up meaning and purport of his whole 
consciousness of things,’’* then his philosophy is the conception, 
the expression of which is thus defined to be his religion. Asa 
matter of fact, as well as of logic, theology often falls asa corollary 
from philosophy. The rigid empiricist in the one denies the super- 
natural in the other. An obsolescent materialistic philosophy was 
the antecedent of what Lecky calls ‘‘ the declining sense of the 
miraculous.’’ Positivism is first a philosophical status, and then 
a theological creed. The agnostic is first a psychological dogma- 
tist before he becomes a theological doubter of dogmas. Whatever 
may be regarded, therefore, as the relation between the two as ante- 
cedent and consequent, it is easily seen that enough philosophical 
presuppositions are involved in any complete theological system to 
warrant the remark of Mr. A. J. Balfour, ‘‘ The decisive battles of 

theology are fought beyond its frontiers.’’ + 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is recognized by all as one of the profoundest 

* The Evolution of Religion, Edward Caird, Vol. i, p. 30. 


t The Foundations of Belief, p. 2 
25 
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philosophical thinkers of the age. He has made for himself a 
place of imperishable renown as one of England’s greatest specula- 
tive metaphysicians of the nineteenth century. His powers of con- 
structive philosophical imagination are marvelous. Bold, analytical, 
penetrating and comprehensive, his thought is never so untram- 
meled as when he is building a magnificent fabric upon foundations 
that less audacious spirits would regard as narrow and fragile. 
Less judicial than Tyndall, less popular than Huxley, less observing 
than Darwin, this survivor of them all surpasses them all in his 
genius for generalization and, within the purview of his @ priori 
conception of things, in his faculty for assigning a distinct philo- 
sophical interpretation to every fact which these great collaborators 
set forth. The synthetic philosophy is Mr. Spencer’s life-work. 
These almost six thousand pages show what a persistent purpose 
can accomplish even in spite of invalidism and lack of university 
training. The whole system is the expansion of a single thought, 
but that thought is believed to be the key that unlocks the mys- 
teries of the universe. As by a flash from heaven’s light, it came 
to him that Evolution is the secret of all things, and these nine 
volumes are a setting forth of that secret. No one doubts that the 
synthetic philosophy, though now in large measure regarded as 
passée by many leaders of thought, is immeasurably influential 
upon contemporaneous thinking. The assumed modesty of agnos- 
ticism wins timid disciples, while its audacious pretensions are a 
bait to ambitious though superficial spirits. Now it is too humble 
to know anything; now it has wrested the secret from the world 
and boldly announces that it knows its ignorance. 

There are many who grant the greatness of the philosopher while 
repudiating, root and branch, his philosophy; and there are many 
who insist that his greatness is the result of the greatness, the orig- 
inality, the almost divine insight of his teachings. Let a few rep- 
resentative critics speak for themselves. Prof. William Henry 
Hudson, of the Leland Stanford Junior University, an ardent wor- 
shiper at the Spencerian shrine, says, ‘‘ His work stands to-day, 
and will, we believe, continue for many generations to stand, as one 
of the most Samson-like efforts of human genius and power.’’* And 
John Fiske, the American apostle of the synthetic philosophy, 
says, ‘‘ Spencer’s work surpasses that of Aristotle and Newton in 
its vastness of performance as the railway surpasses the sedan- 
chair, or as the telegraph surpasses the carrier-pigeon.’’+ On the 
other hand, one of the ablest metaphysicians of our country writes 
these words: ‘* An ambitious attempt and a dismal failure is our 


* An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, p. 3. 
+ Eacursions of an Evolutionist, p. 295. 
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deliberate verdict upon the so-called New Philosophy. The doc- 
trine began in a fog, and never succeeded in getting out of it.’* 
And the late Dr. McCosh gave his judgment in this characteristic 
manner: ‘‘ My friend, Hugh Miller, said of an author, that in his 
argument there was an immense number of fa’en steeks (fallen 
stitches): the language might be applied to Mr. Spencer’s philoso- 
phy.’’+ : 

Mr. Fiske somewhere demurs that people should complain that 
Mr. Spencer has not written a system of theology also. Mr. Fiske 
is right. The complaint is ill-timed. Careful study and logical 
inference will transform his philosophy into a theology. It is folly 
to say that ateacher is not responsible for another man’s legitimate 
deductions from his teachings, and when Mr. Spencer tells us what 
he believes, positively and negatively, in the sphere of philosophy, 
it is for the world which he would enlighten, to deduce, by good 
and necessary inference, what he must and may believe, and what 
he must not and may not believe, in the sphere of religion. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The starting-point in Mr. Spencer’s whole system is in his theory 
of knowledge. His skepticism is primarily psychological. His 
First Principles has been fitly called the ‘‘ Bible of Agnosticism.’’t 


There is an agnosticism which is as old as the race, the result of a 
presumed lack of external evidence. But modern agnosticism is of 
another kind. It is the result of an alleged lack of power in man 
to know the truth. The trouble is not with the fact but with the 
faculty. This doctrine of nescience was born of Kant, who taught 
that we can know only phenomena, and that the ‘‘ thing in itself”’ 
is beyond our ken. Sir William Hamilton developed this thought 
into his Philosophy of the Unconditioned, and Dean Mansell, in his 
once famous Bampton lectures, with relentless but suicidal logic, 
applied this doctrine to the truths of religion. From these writers, 
who aimed to defend Christianity against the invasions of rational- 
ism, Mr. Spencer steals his ammunition, and turns in battle against 
the very possibility of forming a consistent conception of the Infi- 
nite or the Divine. However, it is necessary to observe that this 
theory of agnosticism is, in the first instance, innocent of any im- 
mediate theological. significance. It is a cold theory of mind. 
Fundamentally, the Spencerian philosophy is purely epistemologi- 
cal. Kant affirmed the inherent impotence of man to know any- 
thing absolutely—not more in religion{than in commonest affairs ; 
* The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, by B. P. Bowne, p. 282. 


+ Christianity and Positivism, p. 363. 
¢ An Introduction to Theology, by Alfred Cave, B.A., p. 158. 
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not more of God than of the pen I hold in my hand. Prof. Huxley, 
who coined the word ‘‘ agnostic,’’ tells us that in his boyhood he 
had read Hamilton; and while he insists that the word designates 
only a method, and applies alike to all activities of the intellect, 
still he admits that the term was suggested to his mind in antithe- 
sis to the ‘‘ gnostic ’’ of Church history, and, certainly, in all his 
writings, he placed special emphasis upon its meaning as bearing 
upon matters religious. This coiner of the word which is prima 
facie so destitute of religious implications, frankly says that though 
‘‘ agnosticism is not a creed, yet the application of the principle it 
involves results in the denial of or suspension of judgment con- 
cerning ’’ religious propositions.* Thus the godfather of modern 
agnosticism virtually confesses himself a skeptical atheist. The 
confession must stand for the whole school of agnostics. The de- 
nial of our power to know is in effect tantamount to the denial of 
the thing we are wrongly supposed to know. If the agnostic is 
told that there is a personal God, whose will is law to man, he 
replies: ‘‘ It may be so, I cannot know it nor can you,’’ and so 
strong may be his bias that he deliberately ignores that law. ‘‘ If 
a man die, he shall live again ;’’ again the agnostic makes reply : 
‘‘T cannot know it; I doubt it; yes, I disbelieve it; for any- 
thing that all the world can know, I am at liberty to deny it, and 
I shall act and live accordingly.’’ And it must be said that this 
attitude, not merely of suspended doubt but of practical denial, is 
not without its rational defense. If there be a good God who has 
created man intelligent and thoughtful and yet unable to know his 
Creator, then men may argue that God is weak and so unworthy of 
their homage, or that God is unjust and so forfeits their reverent 
regard. Granted the premise of intellectual agnosticism, and the 
conclusion of entire indifference to God follows. Incapacity for 
religious knowledge becomes a sufficient warrant for lack of religi- 
ous faith. Prof. Huxley’s candid confession of the blighting influ- 
ences of his method is supported by reason. as well as by the facts: 
‘* Agnosticism can be said to be a stage in the evolution of religion 
only as death may be said to be a final stage in the evolution of 
life.’’+ 

It is not in mind to refute the teachings under examination, but 
only to indicate what they imply. This idea that human knowl- 
edge is phenomonological, and never ontological, has been a fruitful 
source of skepticism in religion. The doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge limits cognition to the seeming, as over against the 
being ; and since the seeming must always be contingent upon the 

* Christianity and Agnoaticiem, p. 196. 

+ Christianity and Agnosticiem, p. 250. 
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seer, it is impossible, absolutely to know anything. Instead of 
regarding the substance as making itself known by its properties, 
it is held that the properties, in manifesting themselves, veil the 
mysterious entity. Thus properties as such are abstracted from the 
substance in which alone they inhere and, forgetful that the abstrac- 
tion is only in intellectu and never in esse, the abstracted property is 
hypostatized into an independent agent, having an imputed distinct- 
ness of existence which is truly predicable of the only actually ex- 
istent entity, namely, the substance to which the property belongs. 
For example, the table on which I write is hard. The only sub- 
stance in the case is the table. The property named inheres in the 
table. Annihilate the table, and that property with the others 
belonging to it would be gone. But, in mind, we abstract that one 
property and invest it again with properties of its own. This ab- 
stracting process is purely intellectual, and erecting the property 
into an entity is a fiction required for the convenience of language 
and thought. To predicate efficiency of this intellectually abstracted 
attribute is wisdom in thought, but the supremest of follies if 
regarded as having any correlative in fact. Hardness is not a thing, 
but a quality of a thing. Hard things may be causes, but hard- 
ness never. Mr. Spencer himself says, ‘‘ Matter is known to us 
only through its manifestations of force ; our ultimate test of matter 
is the ability to resist; abstract its resistance and there remains 
nothing but empty extension.’’* And again, ‘‘ Force, as we know 
it, can be regarded only as a conditioned effect of the unconditioned 
cause ; as the relative reality indicating to us an absolute reality 
by which it is immediately produced.’’+ Thus it appears that to 
hypostatize an abstracted quality and dismiss the substance or 
entity to which alone that property belongs, and without which it 
has no sort of actual existence, is the monumental mistake of a 
certain school of modern thought. 

Here is the vicious assumption of the synthetic philosophy. Mr. 
Spencer postulates the existence of an eternal and almighty power. 
‘* Tf religion and science are to be reconciled, the basis of reconcili- 
ation must be this deepest, widest and most certain of all facts that 
the power which the universe manifests is to us utterly inscruta- 
ble.’’¢ ‘‘ The certainty that on the one hand such a power exists, 
while on the other its nature transcends intuition and is beyond 
imagination is the certainty towards which intelligence has from 
the first been progressing.’’§ But what is power? What is force? 
Is it an actual entity or is it an abstracted property? The ques- 
tion opens up one of the most intricate of metaphysical discussions. 


* First Principles, p. 58. t 1bid., p. 46. 
First Principles, p. 170. § Ibid., p. 108. 
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Prof. W. R. Grove says, ‘‘ I use the term (force) as meaning that 
active principle inseparable from matter which is supposed to in- 
duce its various changes.’’** Dr. J. R. Mayer says, ‘‘ Forces are 
causes ;’’+ and though he afterwards urges the distinction between 
property and force, still, whether force be metaphysically a property 
or a mere accident of substance, the bearing upon the question now 
in hand is precisely the same. Prof. Grove says it.is ‘‘ inseparable 
from matter.’? Widening our thought beyond the range of mere 
physical science, let us say it is inseparable from substance ; but this 
inseparableness is in no wise contingent upon its being an essential 
attribute, or only an accidental though invariable accompaniment of 
matter. Certainly, it is not venturing very far to say that all prop- 
erties are forces; and unless we are prepared to accept the doc- 
trine of dynamism, holding that all matter and spirit ts force (not 
has force), then we must maintain that if the substance, Kant’s 
Ding an sich, has no objective existence without its properties, so 
certainly the properties have no kind of efficiency or actual exist- 
ence abstracted from the substance. The whole conception of 
force, therefore, as an independent and isolated cause is a fiction. 
Force exists, in fact, only as the property of a somewhat ; or, if so 
it be urged, as the dependent but inseparable concomitant of some- 
thing. Mr. Spencer himself repeatedly argues to this effect. His 
posited inscrutable accordingly is a mere hypostasis, and can be 
retained only as the being in which it inheres or resides is retained. 
Thence it appears that force is not the ultimate fact, but that its 
very existence presupposes a substance further back. 

It would carry us too far afield to argue just now that this foree- 
quality presupposes that that being is a person. It is enough to 
intimate that many of the greatest thinkers have so believed, from 
Sir John Herschel and the Duke of Argyle to Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer. This is the ripe conclusion of the late Mr. Romanes: 
‘* Now to the plain man it will always seem that if our very notion 
of causality is derived from our own volition . . . . he will 
always infer that all energy is of the nature of will-energy and all 
objective causation of the nature of subjective.’’t 

Nothing could be easier than to convict agnosticism of error but 
for the fact that it fain would cut away all ground upon which it can 
be either proved or disproved. As Dr. Harris has said: ‘ It is 
impossible to appeal to knowledge to prove that knowledge is im- 
possible, or to reason to prove that reason is irrational.’’§ Mr. 
Romanes may well charge Mr. Spencer with teaching an impure 


* Correlation and Conservatism of Forces, p. 19. tlbid., p. 250. 
t Thoughts on Religion, pp. 124, 125. 
The Philosophical Basis of Theism, p. 17. 
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agnosticism, implying negative knowledge of that of which he 
affirms we are absolutely ignorant.* If Mr. Spencer be a theist, 
it is in spite of his philosophy that he believes all that makes God 
God. On the very face of it, agnosticism involves a contradiction ; 
it is a theory of knowledge which knowledge it denies the very 
possibility of; to accept it as true and to act upon it as a basis of 
conduct is utterly impossible ; it is a dogmatic affirmation of inevi- 
table ignorance, and if taken at its word, would destroy every 
achievement of mankind, and turn the bankrupt race, untaught 
and unteachable, out into the trackless wastes of baldest skepti- 
cism. 


BEING OF GoD. 


The theistic conception has two distinct genealogies, the meta- 
physical and the historical. Only the former falls to be considered 
now. ‘‘ We come down, then, finally to force, as the “ultimate of 
ultimates.’’ ‘‘ Thus all other modes of consciousness are deriv- 
able from experiences of force; but experiences of force are not 
derivable from anything else.’’+ This is as near an approach to the- 
ism as the synthetic philosophy will allow us to make. Mr. Spen- 
cer denies—truly—that his system is atheistic, and such passages 
as these just quoted present the ground of his denial. He repudi- 
ates the charge alike of materialism and of spiritualism.t He is 
never so vigorous as when exposing the fallacies of positivism ; 
and certainly, whatever other sins may be laid to his charge, his 
first and fundamental postulate justifies his disclaimer as to the 
doctrine of Comte. It is not easy to put the right name on a man 
who, to every question, stolidly answers, ‘‘ I don’t know.’’ How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly fair to say of Mr. Spencer that he is a mon- 
ist and, if a theist, then a monotheist. Granting arbitrary defini- 
tions, the pantheist may call himself a monotheist, though the 
brilliant German satirist called him ‘‘ a bashful atheist.’’ With 
Mr. Spencer matter and mind are both but transitory phenomena of 
the changeless and inscrutable noumenon. If this be properly 
theism, then the system is theistic. If a belief in the bare exist- 
ence of a somewhat concerning which, or, peradventure, concerning 
whom, we can know absolutely nothing whatsoever, be faith in 
God, then this system warrants it. Such a theism is built upon a 
thousand negations with the saving clause of a single concession. 
If it be true that the framed conception of a God is the formative 
factor in every religion, that adoration of that Supreme Being is of 
the very essence of the soul’s piety in every age, and that the will 


* Thoughts on Religion, p. 114. + First Principles, p. 169. 
¢ Ibid., p. 558. Principles of Biology, i, p. 491. 
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of that Sovereign fixes the norm of human life and determines the 
destiny of the world, then this system denies it all by denying 
man’s power to know, and therefore his right to believe it. Ifthe 
postulate of a remote and unknown causality can satisfy a thirsting 
soul, can forgive sin and save the world, then this philosophy can 
do it. 

Agnosticism withers the religious instincts of mankind. The 
human heart can neither fear nor love the unknowable. We can- 
not know all about God. ‘‘ Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him; righteousness and judgment are the habitation of His 
throne.’’* ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven ; 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know ?’’+ 
And yet that man can know God, has been the basis of every re- 
ligion, true and false, since the world began. All such substitu- 
tions of the impersonal for God—a stream of tendency, a power 
that makes for righteousness—are nothing less than robbery from 
religion, in the name of philosophy. Mr. Harrison’s phrasing of 
the only prayer which an agnostic humanity could offer is open to 
criticism only because the systems to which it applies, not exclud- 
ing his own, are themselves such caricatures of the true: ‘‘ O X" 
love us, help us, make us one with thee.’’ Certainly the Chris- 
tian world will agree with the strong words of one who himself 
came from the deep darkness into light: ‘‘ To speak of the religion 
of the unknowable, the religion of cosmism, the religion of human- 
ity, and so forth, where the personality of the first cause is not 
recognized, is as unmeaning as it would be to speak of the love 
of a triangle, or the rationality of the equator.’’t 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


Consistently, Mr. Spencer could believe nothing concerning the 
character of God. His mind is a blank, and to every creed he 
could only render the Scotch verdict, ‘‘ Not proven.’’ Neverthe- 
less, being human, he is sometimes theistic, and his system is re- 
lieved occasionally by compensating inconsistencies. Mr. Spencer 
distinguishes between real conceptions and symbolic conceptions ; 
our idea of the plank on which we stand is of the former, but our 
idea of the earth or of the firmament or of the universe is of the 
latter.§ Most of our thinking is done in symbolic conceptions, and 
we are constantly making the mistake of regarding these as real 
conceptions. Ultimate religious ideas are symbolic conceptions 
and therefore pseud-ideas. 

* Psalm xcvii. 2. t Job xi. 7, 8 


¢ Prof. Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion, p. 41. 
2, First Principles, p. 25 et seq. 
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Of the three thinkable doctrines of the origin of the universe, all 
are verbally intelligible, but literally inconceivable ; therefore im- 
possible. Religious creeds are largely theories of original causation. 
Inconceivability sounds the death-knell of all ultimate ideas both 
in science and in religion. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Spencer that he could scarcely have employed a more ambigu- 
ous term than tnconceivability, and yet in pivoting so much upon 
its meaning, greater clearness is certainly a desideratum. By the 
inconceivable may be meant the unimaginable ; or the self-contra- 
dictory ; or the unclassifiable ; or what is unframeable into realiz- 
able relations in thought ; or the unknowable; or simply the un- 
true, that is, that which, with the evidence in possession, cannot 
be conceived as being actually true. Whatever he means, his 
ground is doubtful. He speaks as an empiricist, but he has already, 
in his primitive postulate, conceded the transcendental. Even Mr. 
Fiske says, ‘‘ The test of inconceivability is only applicable to the 
world of phenomena from which our experience is gathered.’’* 
Self-existence, self-creation, and creation ab extra, exhaust the pos- 
sible hypotheses of origins, and yet each of these is inconceivable ! 
And so we have no world. Such suicidal ratiocination needs no 
extended remark. 

Mr. Spencer is continually horrified at the perils of anthropo- 
morphism. Sophomores in theology are wont to be jealous of such 
degradations of the theistic idea; but with the synthetic philos- 
ophy it is the haunting Nemesis of all human thought. To make 
sure of escaping this deadliest of dangers, it recoils into the other 
extreme of bloodless and meaningless universal abstractions. This 
pretentious Greek word, with which Mr. Spencer delights to con- 
jure, is also of exceedingly elastic import. The Greeks degraded 
their deities to the low level of their own whims and vices and 
passions. We undeify God if thus we anthropomorphize Him. 
‘* Thou thoughtest that I was such an one as thyself.’’+ But there 
is a kinship, a kind-relation between God and man. ‘‘ So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him.’’+ If we are to think of God at all, we must think of Him 
as like ourselves. Either God is anthropopsychic—either man is 
theopsychic—either there must be something in common between 
God and man: or indeed agnosticism has spoken the last word. 
The human mind humanizes every conception it forms. Goethe 
says: ‘‘ Man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.’’ By the 
magical alchemies of thought, we assimilate every force, every 
truth, every fact we know into moulds distinctively human. There 
are few chapters in any book more suggestive than that by Dr. 


* The Idea of God, p. 136. + Psalm |. 21. t Gen. i. 27. 
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Iverach, in which he supports this thesis: ‘‘ If we take the sys- 
tems of philosophy which from the dawn of speculation until now 
have been in vogue, or the questions which at present divide the 
schools of philosophy, we can easily show that from line to cireum- 
ference they are wholly anthropomorphic.’’** Whence does Mr. 
Spencer get his idea or his impression of force? His psychology 
limits him rigidly to human consciousness as the source. He be- 
lieves in the unknowable, but how can he image the unknowable 
to himself? He tells us that the ultimate ideas of science, not less 
than of religion, are inconceivable, and yet his book on education 
prescribes the study of science as the cure-all for the race. Why 
of science, and not of religion as well ? 

Creation is inconceivable, therefore impossible. God is incon- 
ceivable, therefore there is no God. Homo mensura rerum. And 
yet, in another connection, these are his words: ‘‘ We are obliyed 
to conclude that matter, whether ponderable or imponderable, and 
whether aggregated or in its hypothetical units, acts upon matter 
through absolutely vacant space ; and yet this conclusion ts positively 
unthinkable.’’+ ‘‘ Unthinkable conclusions ’’ are acceptable con- 
cerning matter, but concerning God they block the way to all fur- 
ther thinking or knowing! One of the most surprising passages 
in all of Mr. Spencer’s writings is that in which these words occur : 
‘* Ts it not just possible that there isa mode of being as much 
transcending intelligence and will as these transcend mechanical 
motion? It is true we are totally unable to conceive any such 
higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for questioning its 
existence ; it is rather the reverse.’’{ And this from Mr. Spencer, 
who so persistently warns us against faith in fancies! Can it be 
that the voice that is wont to admonish us not to believe the incon- 
ceivable here tells us that its inconceivableness is rather a reason 
for believing? The inconceivability of a personal Creator is its 
own disproof ; out te miei A of super-personality ‘‘ is 
rather the reverse.’ 

But really, the fancy is as unwarranted as it is inconsistent. Mr. 
Spencer allows nothing but force, but certainly force, as we regard 
it, is rather below than above personality with its intelligence and 
consciousness and will. If he contend that personality is but the 
name and form of that same force, highly organized and refined, 
then the human race must revise its lexicons, to suit Mr. Spencer’s 
mode of speech. It is scarcely fair to toll us with ‘such generous 
possibilities when it suits his purpose. The human mind is 
absolutely uninformed of the remotest intimation of any mode of 


* Is God Knowable? J. Iverach, M.A., p. 39. 
+ First Principles, p. 60 (all italics ours). ¢ Ibid., p. 109. 
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being higher than the personal. The loftiest ranges and reaches 
of our thought only bring us into nearer touch with the powers 
and processes of a Great All-pervading Personality in whose 
image we know we are because the evidences of its reason our rea- 
son can trace, the marks of its beauty our sense of beauty can 
detect, the tokens of its goodness our appreciation of the good can 
discover and approve. Lotze* regards the Infinite Personality as 
more complete than the finite; more complete it may be, as the 
resources of the Infinite may afford other conditions of maintaining 
its eternal consciousness and vastly more extended areas of oppor- 
tunity for the free play of its unfettered faculties; but not more 
complete in the integrity and essential outline of its ineffable and 
eternally self-constituted being. If the divine personality is essen- 
tially unlike the human, then there is absolutely no safeguard 
against the agnostic conclusions of the synthetic system. God as 
God is infinitely more complete than the creature, man; to be sure, 
the morally perfect is more complete than the morally imperfect ; 
the prototype is higher than the image, but unless consciousness 
and Scripture are both in error, man knows God, not fully but 
really, in virtue of the fact that the creature is formed in his Crea- 
tor’s image. 

It is not forgotten that his ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts. But unless, when Jesus announced to 
the woman at the well, that far-reaching truth that God is a Spirit, 
we are to understand the announcement in terms that our own con- 
sciousness, as spirits, employs, the announcement is absolutely 
meaningless to the human race. ‘‘ God islove :’’ but unless we can 
take the truth and interpret it in terms of what we know and ex- 
perience and observe as love, this precious text might as well have 
been given in the language of the inhabitants of Mars. ‘‘As a 
father pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth them that fear him :’’ 
unless we can understand it to mean precisely what it so explicitly 
says, we cannot understand it at all. In our excessive zeal to 
guard against anthropomorphic views of God, we must beware lest 
we annihilate the Word of God and make its great and precious 
promises of none effect. It is ungracious in human wisdom to re- 
sent the condescensions of the Divine; and to patronizet God is 
to be wise above that which is written and thus to achieve the 
ignoble heights of man’s supremest folly. The prophets and apos- 
tles but hoodwinked bewildered humanity, and Jesus of Nazareth 
was the arch-agnostic of the ages, if their utterances were not lev- 
eled at human thought and need, and if the meaning of their sober 
sayings is not to be obtained by sober, sensible and rational pro- 


* Mikrokosmus, ii, p. 687. t See Dr. Bruce’s Apologetics, p. 310. 
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cesses of the human intellect. Indeed, in his zeal to shield his 
unknowable from the ruthless desecrations of anthropomorphism, 
Mr. Spencer refuses to attribute to it intelligence, while still positing 
force as its persistent manifestation. But which is the higher attri- 
bute? Assuredly of the known, we regard intelligence asa higher 
possession than power; who can tell us that this order is reversed 
in the realm of the unknowable ? 

After all, in this philosophy, the unknowable becomes, in con- 
siderable measure, the known. It isomnipresent ; it is underived ; 
it is a Power, ‘‘ with a capital P;’’ its modes of motion, heat, 
light and the rest, are transformable not only into each other, but 
also into its moods of sensation, emotion and thought; it is not 
‘¢ all-nothingness,’’ but ‘‘ all-being ;’’ indeed, Mr. Spencer, spurred 
on by his positivistie critic, feels warranted in saying that his 
doctrine is ‘‘ not an everlasting No, but an everlasting Yea.’’* 
Little wonder that the sage who finds himself in the midst of such 
confusions and inconsistencies takes refuge in the hollow resound- 
ing caves of agnosticism ! 


RELATION OF GOD TO THE WORLD. 


The system under examination often seems unreservedly pan- 
theistic. Creation, not the process but the product, is eternal, 
and its relation to the absolute reality is not that of origination, 
but strictly that of manifestation. If the cause-and-effect relation 
exist, itis only logical and not chronological. ‘‘ Matter, motion and 
force are but symbols of the unknown reality.’’+ ‘‘ The one thing 
permanent is the unknowable reality, hidden under all these chang- 
ing shapes.’’{ In substance there is entire homogeneity and unity ; 
lreterogeneity and variety exist only in the forms. 

“All are but forms of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.”’ 


The first condition of the universe is described as that of a limit- 
less ocean of merest specks. These specks are materialized just 
above the ideal mathematical point, having position without mag- 
nitude. They are absolutely ultimate, equal, similar. These 
homogeneous units of matter are uniformly related to homogeneous 
units of force. This embryonic universe hangs at the absolute 
zero-point of minimum simplicity. The breathless, formless, 
boundless depths of space are filled with these infinitesimal atoms 
of world-germ, motionless, monotonous and monopolizing all that 
is. Here is the raw material for the Spencerian cosmogony. This 

* Nineteenth Century, July, 1884, quoted in Orr’s The Christian View of God 
and the World, p. 101. 

+ First Principles, p. 557. t Principles of Fsychology, ii, p. 503. 
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amorphous ocean is in a state of absolutely stable equilibrium. 
Kquilibration follows from universal homogeneity and accordingly 
there can be nothing to disturb the equipoise from within or from 
without. 

However, again an inconsistency graciously comes to our relief, 
and toit we owe the existence of the heavens and the earth. After, 
with some difficulty, adjusting ourselves to this ante-cosmic condi- 
tion of things, what is our surprise to find these words: ‘‘ The 
absolutely homogeneous must lose its equilibrium; and the rela- 
tively homogeneous must lapse into the relatively less homogene- 
ous.’’* Of the ground of this necessity, no intimation is given, 
and none can be given which does not do violence to the first, as- 
sumption laid down. And yet the whole process of the evolution 
of the universe hinges upon that one inconsistent and illogical 
assumption. The beginnings of differentiation are the beginnings 
of the disturbance of the assumed stable equilibrium. But what 
disturbed the equilibrium? Or what induced the differentiation ? 
No matter which be viewed as the first, the question persists, 
What did it? Having assumed the stable equilibrium of the 
homogeneous, Mr. Spencer then proceeds to assume the incipient 
and subsequently ever-increasing instability of the homogeneous. 
‘* Thus a stick poised on its lower end is in unstable equilibrium ; 
however exactly it may be placed in a perpendicular position, as 
soon as it is left to itself it begins at first imperceptibly to lean on 
one side and with increasing rapidity falls into another attitude. 
Conversely, a stick suspended from its upper end is in stable equi- 
librium ; however much disturbed it will return to the same posi- 
tion.”’+ But a stick poised on either end would stay poised forever 
if no force ab extra disturbed it. Mr. Spencer forgets that his 
stick is the all. His boundless ocean of specks had neither upper 
end nor lower end. An egg standing on end may be in unstable 
equilibrium, but if there were nothing in existence but the egg and 
(for the sake of the egg) what it stands on, then the egg will stand 
there eternally. The entire realm of being is Mr. Spencer's egg. 
Here again we are forced by the synthetic philosophy in spite of 
itself to the conclusion that this incident force from without is the 
force which belongs to the supramundane substance which the 
theist calls God.t It must be clear that, given the assumptions, 
the initial tetus in the evolutionary process is due to some power 
from without the mass. Assuredly, we cannot assume an abso- 
lutely stable repose and at the same time the latent impetus residing 
therein which is by and by to start the disturbance. 

* First Principles, p. 429. + Férst Principles, p. 402. 

t Supra, p. 390, Fora masterly statement of this argument in full see Chap- 
man’s Preorganic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God, pp. 145-178. 
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But, passing that by, what is regarded as the relation of this 
force, whatever it is, to the emerging and differentiating cosmos, 
once it has begun to evolve? Upon this point these volumes are 
for the most part silent, except occasionally, but distinctly, to ndi- 
cule what is called the ‘‘ carpenter theory ’’ of creation. There is 
no action among the atoms that is not essentially mechanical ; 
chemistry is mechanics; vitality is mechanism; consciousness is 
force mechanically pushing itself along lines of least resistance ; 
sensation, idea, purpose, memory, volition are susceptible of a 
purely mechanical interpretation. The definition of life itself is 
‘* the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions.’’* He finds the open entrance to this definition in the fact 
that of the four chief elements in nature, namely, carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen, three are so volatile as with greatest 
difficulty to be reduced to any other than the aeriform state ; while, 
again, three of them are very low in intensity and very restricted 
in their range of chemical affinities. These two extremes of wide 
physical mobilities on one side and narrow chemical affinities on 
the other, supply the needed conditions for that differentiation and 
integration which is of the very essence of the evolutionary pro- 
cess. ‘‘ Organic bodies which exhibit the phenomena of evolution 
in so high a degree are mainly composed of ultimate units having 
extreme mobility.’’+ But without by any means denying all that 
is here taught, it is still pertinent to inquire whether the easy op- 
portunity for a certain process can become so easy as to become 
itself the cause or the beginning of that process. Can an oppor- 
tunity be so opportune as to become an efficiency? Because the 
balanced egg finds it is so easy to fall over, will it therefore just 
fall over? Because it is so easy for a boulder to roll down the 
mountain side, will it therefore dislodge itself from the spot where, 
stable and balanced, it has rested for ages and roll? Because the 
gases can form combinations so easily, will they therefore form 
them? Why did they wait so long? Why not wait a little 
longer? If they have a reason for their action or for the time or 
mode of their action, then they are rational; then too they are of 
a higher mode of being than the subpersonal inscrutable power 
which they and their actions but manifest; but if they have no 
reason for their action, then they are the tool and sport of chance. 
But chance is only an abstraction, a creation of the thought-power 
in the mind; and even as such, it is not contemplated as an effi- 
ciency but only as a method, or rather a lack of method. To 
credit the slippery volatile particles of that homogeneous mass with 
the origination of all the vast and varied forms of being and types 


* Principles of Biology, i, 80. + lbid., Vol. i, Sec. i. 
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of life that exist in the world of fact to-day is a miracle of credu- 
lity which only an antinomian agnosticism can perform. 

Nor indeed does Mr. Spencer hesitate in other parts of his work 
to affirm the impossibility of absolute repose initiating its own action. 
‘* As rationally interpreted, evolution must in all cases be understood 
toresult, directly or indirectly, from the incidence of forces.’’* 
‘* The life of a species, like the life of an individual, is maintained 
by the unequal and ever-varying actions of incident forces.’’+ Cer- 
tainly no more is needed for maintaining a process than for commenc- 
ingit. Rather, should we say, that on the basis of the assumptions, 
allowing for automatic momenta in the self-initiated process, the ten- 
dency would be to hold the reverse. Mr. Spencer, with commend- 
able frankness, admits that his definition of life is ‘‘ somewhat too 
wide ;’’? and Dr. McCosh has not been slow to show that the ad- 
mission was not entirely gratuitous: ‘‘ It would apply toa man 
putting on his clothes and keeping them clean. The essential ele- 
ment of life is omitted; and in accounting for the things he has 
defined he has not accounted for life.’’+ 

Mr. Spencer does not believe in spontaneous generation of life. 
On being challenged to account for the crossing of the line between 
the inorganic and the organic, he argues substantially that the 
transition 13 so gradual, so imperceptible as indeed to be not a transi- 
tion at all. ‘‘ The affirmation of universal evolution is in itself 
the negation of an absolute commencement of anything.’’§ Chem- 
ical laboratories are called upon to illustrate that organic matter is 
not produced ‘‘all at once.’’ ‘‘ The separation between biology 
and geology once seemed impassable; but every day brings new 
reasons for believing that the one group of phenomena has grown 
out of the other.’’t ‘‘ The chasm between the inorganic and the 
organic is being filled up.’’ | Thus does he explain the difficulty 
by explaining it away. A man is wide awake at noon and fast 
asleep at midnight, and because it is impossible to indicate the pre- 
cise moment when he ceased to be awake and began to be asleep 
we conclude that there is no difference between wakefulness and 
slumber. It took Rome three hundred years to die; because the 
process was so gradual, there is therefore no difference between 
Rome living and Rome dead. It may be impossible to trace pre- 
cisely Mason and Dixon’s line; therefore there is no difference 
between North and South. Dead matter crosses the life-line so 
secretly and subtly that the scientist cannot know when the transi- 
tion is made; therefore there is no life-line. It is bad science and 


* Principles of Biology, i, 399. 3 Principles of Biology, i, 482. 
+ lbid., p. 286. || Principles of Psychology, i, 137. 
t Christianity and Fositivism, p. 366. 
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worse philosophy to hold that inorganic matter has no life-principle, 
or that only organic matter has life-principle, for the bounding line 
between the two has been erased forever simply because it has been 
crossed so imperceptibly that no eye can see it, no science can 
trace it. 

It must be said that, to the uninitiated, Mr. Spencer’s logic here 
seems less at fault than his statement of the facts. He denies that 
there is any essential difference between vital phenomena and the 
merely mechanical or chemical. The distinction, conventionally and 
popularly recognized, is like the Tropic of Cancer—a purely imag- 
inary line. All differences are of degree and not of kind. Every- 
where, according as we may choose to regard it, either all life dies 
or all death lives; geology, biology, psychology, physiology, soci- 
ology, theology are only advancing chapters in the science of math- 
ematical mechanics. This line once crossed, or rather obliterated 
our philosopher’s difficulties are largely behind him. Evolution 
having done so much, evolution easily does the rest. The argu- 
ment is @ fortiori for the subsequent stages. What the origins 
have kept hidden, the processes need not and do not disclose. 
There can be no supernatural where all is natural, or, if you please, 
there can be no natural where allis supernatural. Miracles are 
meaningless where either all or nothing is miraculous. The divine 
is a dream where the course of nature is the phantasmagoria of all 
that is. Providence is left to comfort him who knows no better. 
Teleology is the creed of the ignorant and the jest of the learned. 
If La Place could say that the mathematician in solving his equa- 
tions does not need the hypothesis of God, so much the more the 
agnostic evolutionist in studying the laws and forces of nature, the 
thoughts and lives of men, the rise and destiny of nations, and the 
origin and development of solar and stellar systems, not only does 
not need the hypothesis of a personal God, but, by the very mental 
compact which at the beginning he has already made with himself, 
he rejects that hypothesis, with the scorn of his proud intellect, 
and with the full consciousness of the fatal perils involved in con- 
templating, for a single moment, the folly of accepting it. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


The Principles of Psychology is regarded by many as the magnum 
opus of Mr. Spencer’s whole system. No one can question the pro- 
found learning and acute thought which these volumes display. 
His point of view is ngidly empirical. An advance has been made 
in the scale of cosmic activity. Evolution has segregated the pri- 
mordial elements into masses. As yet no feeble thrill has responded 
to movements without. The faintest ‘‘ shock ’’ or ‘‘ jar’’ in the 
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mass, occasioned by a disturbance in the environment, is the first 
phenomenon of life; and from this faint shock or jar is developed 
everything that constitutes the subject matter of psychology. This 
science takes notice of the codrdination of the connected internal 
phenomena and the connected external phenomena. The thing 
contemplated ‘‘ is not the connection between the internal phenom- 
ena; noris it the connection between the external phenomena ; 
but it is the connection between these two connections.’’* Psychology, 
then, is the science of connections between connections. It is not 
the science of mind, for of mind nothing is or can be known. ‘‘ If 
the phrase (substance of mind) is taken to mean the underlying 
something of which these distinguishable portions are formed, or of 
which they are modifications, then we know nothing about it, 
and never can know anything about it.’’+ With David Hume, Mr. 
Spencer assumes that impressions and ideas are the only things 
known to exist. It is true that elsewhere he discourses contrari- 
wise: ‘‘ No effort of imagination enables us to think of a shock, 
however minute, except as undergone by an entity.’’t Ifa cat 
grin, we may conceive the cat without the grin, but we cannot con- 
ceive the grin without the cat; nevertheless, under the strange 
franchises of inconceivability, that is exactly what the agnostic 
fain would do. There can be no shock without an entity to be 
shocked ; and yet, that entity is studiously ignored, and psychology 
is the science of the shocks. The science of shocks is built upon 
the nescience of the things shocked. How could this fail to lead 
our author into most strange and inconsistent positions? Now his 
language is deeply pantheistic ; now it is just as boldly materialistic ; 
now it is suited to the associational doctrines of Mr. Mill; and now 
he speaks the sober truths of the most orthodox realistic psychologist. 

The nearest approach to a definition of mind which he gives us 
is that it is a series of feelings; ‘‘ its proximate components are 
feelings and the relations between feelings.’’§ These feelings are 
peripherally initiated, 7. e., sensations, and centrally initiated, 7. e., 
emotions. These are the ultimate mental units. As Prof. Watson 
says, ‘‘ The mind he conceives as made up of ultimate units of feel- 
ing, absolutely identical in their nature, just as all nerve action is 
reducible to simple indistinguishable nervous shocks.’’ | The five 
senses, as old Democritus taught, are only modifications of the sense 
of touch. These five senses are the foundation-material for every- 
thing higher. The mind is nothing more or less than a nexus or 
bond that holds together the various transitory states that constitute 

* Principles of Psychology, i, 132 (italics his). 

+ Prinetples of Psychology, i, 145. 

t /bid., i, 626, @ Ibid., i, 163. || Comte, Mill and Spencer, p. 155. 
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the sum total of our subjective life. He denies that we can have 
any immediate experience of the mind as an internal existence dis- 
tinct from the body.* The organic autonomy of instinct is ac- 
counted for by heredity.t Intelligence, as indeed every other so- 

called faculty of the mind, grows because the occurrence of one 
psychical state tends to make easier the occurrence of another just 
like it. Each wave passes with greater facility over the path of its 
predecessor. What we regard as intuitive conceptions are but the 
capitalized experience of the race. The axioms of the individual 
are the outcome of the unnumbered actual tests of his ancestors ; 
what is @ priori for the vir is @ posteriori for the homo. 

It is not necessary to add much in order to show the bearings of 
all this upon the cardinal doctrine of the immortality of the ary 
It is nothing to the point that in his discussion of forces, physical 
and mental, he constantly regards equivalence and correlation as 
proof of identity, whereas they certainly do not prove more than a 
certain relation between the two. We are not interested in con- 
victing Mr. Spencer of materialism ; let his disclaimer be taken at 
its face value. We only need to observe with some care that, ac- 
cording to his view, the composition, indeed the very existence of 
mind, though per se unknowable, is absolutely inseparable from the 
physical organism, with the ever-changing states of which it is so 
vitally correlated. Mind is a series of feelings; feelings are mere 
shocks, primordially occasioned by a disturbed environment. Mus- 
cular tension, as against an outward resistance, is the genesis of the 
will. Ultimate mental units are always and only and altogether 
feelings ; and feelings are perceptions of relations, and relations 
imply phenomena to be related, and these related phenomena are 
phenomena within and phenomena without. Certainly Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s famous Belfast address applies as strongly against such a psy- 
chology as against the pure materialism of a Maudsley, when he 
tells us that mental phenomena are absolutely untransformable into 
physical terms. 

Mr. Spencer denies that the human ego is a distinct spiritual sub- 
stance ; it is only a principle of continuity. Is it any wonder that 
he withholds personality from his unknowable reality? He is more 
anthropomorphic than he seems. If his own consciousness fail to 
witness that he himself is a person, truly to him there is no person. 
Self-ignorance is a high price to pay for ignorance of God; what 
intellectual fanaticism it is that leads the agnostic to pay it! Upon 
such a basis the immortality of the soul would be but the perma- 
nence of a nexus of relations, after the things related had ceased to 
exist. When the bodily organism crumbles; this ‘ series of feel- 


* Principles of Sociology, i, 132. + Principles of Psychology, i, 439. 
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ings’’ must vanish away. The empty phantasm we call the soul 
is no substance ; therefore it is not permanent, and with the disin- 
tegration of its correlated organism, its consciousness-states, which 
are only relations, will forever pass away. But these consciousness- 
states are the soul. The immortality of the soul is the perpetuity 
of subjectivities beyond the period of existence of the objectives 
of which they are the passing states. Mr. John Fiske revises the 
teachings of his great master, and, in a somewhat pantheistic vein, 
frankly avows his own belief in the immortality of the soul.* His 
faith is better than his teacher’s philosophy, but we welcome the 
great truth which the author of the cosmic philosophy rescues from 
the synthetic: ‘‘ According to Mr. Spencer, the divine energy which 
is manifested throughout the knowable universe is the same- energy 
that wells up in us as consciousness. Speaking for myself, I can 
see no insuperable difficulty in the notion that at some period 
in the evolution of humanity this divine spark may have acquired 
sufficient concentration and steadiness to survive the wreck of ma- 
terial forms and endure forever.’’+ 


NATURAL History OF RELIGION. 


In the universal sweep of evolution, the phenomena of religion 
have their appropriate place. Everything grows; nothing is made. 
Glancing back at the emerging point of man, it is manifestly diffi- 
cult for us now correctly to picture the character and condition of 
the primitive man. It is a standing criticism upon Mr. Spencer’s 
sociology that he considers his primitive man as fairly represented 
among savage peoples now. This ancestral man had neither de- 
fined consciousness nor self-consciousness. There was a time when 
he could say neither cogito nor sum. The Adam of evolution dreamt 
before he thought. ‘‘ Dream experiences necessarily precede the con- 
ception of a mental self; and are the experiences out of which the 
conception of a mental self eventually grows.’’+ But this self means 
two selves, one of which remains with the body while the other 
goes off on an excursion during sleep. This vagrant ‘‘ double’? is 
responsible for all the religion, true and false, that has blessed or 
cursed mankind. 

Different forms of insensibility, such as swoon, catalepsy and 
ecstasy, are so similar tosleep that the naive primitive man makes 
more of the resemblance than of the difference. In them, also, 
the duplicate wanders. So, likewise, in death, which the bushmen 
of the jungles as well as the Parisians of 1789 called ‘‘ an eternal 
sleep.’’ Toa sleeping man, the double returns at waking; the 


* The Destiny of Man, p. 116. + 1b/d., po 117. 
t Principles of Sociology, i, 141 (italics his). 
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dead man never wakes, and so his double has gone forever. Hence 
the other life, the future life. This double may afterward return to 
visit the resting-place of the body it once inhabited. Hence, 
ghosts. Tender regard is cherished for departed loved ones. The 
living frequent the burial places of their dead and affectionately pro- 
vide for the wants of their occasionally returning doubles. Time 
and fond remembrance lend enchantment to the charms of the de- 
parted and, while marveling at the mysteries of their strange estate, 
the living become incipient worshipers of the dead. The tomb 
becomes a shrine, the mound becomes an altar, and the rude image 
of the deceased becomes the fetish of the consecrated spot. Al- 
ready, faith in the supernatural is born in those wondering worship- 
ers’ minds. Gods are but ghosts refined, idealized, deified. Those 
who loved us most and cared for us first in life are the first to claim 
our homage among the hosts of the departed. Hence, ancestor 
worship. ‘‘ There is no exception then, using the phrase ancestor 
worship in its broadest sense as comprehending all worship of the 
dead, be they of the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor 
worship is the root of every religion.’’* ‘‘ In their normal forms, 
as in their abnormal forms, all gods arise by apotheosis.’’+ Our 
Heavenly Father is, in Matthew Arnold’s word, our earthly father 
‘‘ magnified.’’ The divine is the human raised to a higher power. 
Divinity is apotheosized superiority—nothing more. Religious 
rites are traceable to funeral observances ; all churches and cathe- 
drals originally were as vaults and tombstones marking the places 
of the dead. The fact that the New England Country Church 
has its burial ground in the rear, so often making the graveyard the 
churchyard too; the fact that England’s most sacred place of wor- 
ship in Westminster Abbey is at the same time the mausoleum of 
England’s most illustrious dead; the memorial cathedral of St. 
Peter’s at Rome; the memorial chapel of the Medici in Florence ; 
the beautiful Taj Mahal in far-away India, with its tomb for the © 
beloved queen, and its mosque for the only Allah; the mausolea 
of Nikko in Japan, where every patriotic son of the Mikado’s em- 
pire aspires to worship his gods while at the same time he pays 
his tribute to the dust of Nippon’s moldering Shoguns of the 
past: all these might do service for Mr. Spencer in tracing the 
worship of the divine back to reverence for the human dead. And, 
too, the elevating of a dead Cesar into a place in the Roman pan- 
theon, the sacred scaffold of a departed medicine-man among the 
peaceful Ojibways of Minnesota, the act of a Chinese woman in 
placing her cup of rice on the curbstone of Jackson street in San 
* Principles of Soctology, i, 411. 
+ Ibid., ii, 687. 
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Francisco for the spirit of her dead ancestor: these and such as 
these are reputed relics in historic times of the primitive practices 
to which we are to look for the origin of all the religious rites and 
institutions of human history. 

Certainly it is not necessary to spend much time indicating the 
theological implications of such a natural evolution of the super- 
natural. Christian creeds and cults and cathedrals are only advanced 
but transitory stages in this development. Monotheism is an infer- 
ence and an afterthought. It belongs at the ‘‘ farend’’ of the 
course. Hebraism, nominally monotheistic, retained a large infu- 
sion of polytheism. Christianity displays vestiges of primitive 
polytheism in its doctrines of the Trinity, of the devil and of angels. 
In this development, every religion had its rightful place and best 
supplied the needs of its age. The religious education of mankind 
consists in the process of what Mr. Fiske calls the deanthropomor- 
phization of the theistic idea. Mr. Spencer would depersonalize it 
and leave it to be decided afterward whether or not men will wor- 
ship it. All manifestations of this religiousness are alike in kind, 
differing only in form and degree. ‘‘ The relatively pure theism of 
modern Christianity cannot be accepted by the evolutionist as an 
immediate, divine revelation, nor can he consent to draw a hard- 
and-fast line between this and other great concrete expressions of 
the religious emotion.’’* 

And yet Mr. Spencer believes in religious institutions. The task 
of religion is the all-essential one of preventing men from being 
wholly absorbed in the immediate and relative ;+ and even now 
the great mass of men need that there should be vividly depicted 
future torments and future joys—pains and pleasures of a definite 
kind produced in a manner simple and direct enough to be clearly 
imagined.t And this in the synthetic philosophy! Are we to 
lure the ignorant with promises that are not true and to scare the 
wicked with threats that we know are false? Can it be that 
the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge in metaphysics finds in 
ethics its equivalent in the idea that we are to teach error that good 
may come? Believers in the Christian religion at least will not 
thank Mr. Spencer for tolerating its teachings simply because ‘‘ men 
need them,’’ and the judgment of the world will doubtless be that 
if the utility and not the truth of religion is to be its raison d’étre, 
then it is better not, prudentially, to appeal to unbelievers to prac- 
tice hypocrisy; to semi-believers to hide their eyes from what 
might shake their faith; or to people in general to ‘‘ abstain from 
expressing any doubts they may feel since a fabric of immense im- 


* Hudson’s The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, p. 182. 
+ First Principles, p. 100. t Tdid., p. 117. 
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portance to mankind is so insecure at its foundations that men must 
hold their breath in its neighborhood for fear of blowing it down.’’* 


THE ETHICAL IMPERATIVE. 


The task in hand does not include a study of the ethical phases 
of Mr. Spencer’s system ; and yet, in the rationale of the moral 
sanction, certain theological implications are’ always involved. 
There is the less need of even outlining his ethical views since 
they are the most widely read and known of all his works. Still 
his standpoint is consistently empirical. ‘‘ The establishment of 
rules of conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing need.’’+ That 
this is to be the only basis appears from the next sentence: ‘‘ Now 
that moral injunctions are losing the authority given by their sup- 
posed sacred origin, the secularization of morals is becoming imper- 
ative.’’+ True to the idea of universal adjustment of relations, 
conduct is defined as ‘‘ comprehending all adjustments of acts to 
ends . ... . whatever their special natures and whether considered 
separately or in their totality.’’§ Conduct is good or bad as it pro- 
duces good or bad results to self or others or both. That is to say, 
the goodness or badness of conduct is contingent upon the pleasur- 
ableness or painfulness of its total effects. Pleasure is as necessary 
a moral intuition as space is as an intellectual one. The test of 
these results is essentially biological, and Emerson is quoted with 
approval that the first condition of a gentleman is that he be a good 
animal. Only experience, however, can determine what conduct 
accomplishes good results, and hence ethical science is purely in- 
ductive. In his first work on social statics, Mr. Spencer announced 
himself an intuitionalist, but qualifications came one by one until 
he finally abandoned that position entirely. Here again he avails 
himself of the experience of the race rather than of the individual, 
thus, by his contested hypothesis of transmitted acquisitions in the 
way of achievement and trait, avoiding the objections to Mr. Mill’s 
notion that every man’s idea of right is derived from his own indi- 
vidual experience. Mr. Spencer congratulates himself, seeing that 
by this means he conserves all the merits and escapes all the weak- 
ness of both the intuitionalist and the inductionalist in morals. 
The inconceivableness of the negation of a moral axiom is the re- 
sult of probably millions of generations of experience. The sav- 
age has no idea of right or wrong in the abstract. A perfect man 
in an imperfect society would still be imperfect because the adjust- 
ment would be inharmonious. As in religion, so in ethics, like 

*J.S. Mill, Three Hesays on Religion, p. 70. 


+ First Preface to The Data of Ethics, p. xiv. 
¢ Italics ours. § Frinciples of Ethics, i, 5. 
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Leibnitz’ world, the prevailing system is always as good as it can 
be. What is pain for one is pleasure for another. Asafoetida is 
to us the typically disgusting odor, but to the Esthonians it is the 
favorite perfume ;* and so good and bad conduct is to be judged in 
accordance with the subjective sensitiveness of the beings that are 
to be affected by it. Perfection is always an @ posteriori and vari- 
able conception. The social instincts are the foundation of all 
morality. 

The argument is explicit and elaborate to show that freedom is 
only apparent. The illusion consists in supposing that the ego ¢s 
something. Indeed, freedom of choice would obstruct all true prog- 
ress in the world. Tennyson’s fancy is sober truth—‘ to let the 
ape and tiger die.’’ Sin is a theological back number. The ethi- 
cal development of the race is the slow process of the elimination 
of the brute out of its too loyal and filial descendants. Sin is the 
harsh and antique name for the maladjustment of man to his envi- 
ronments. Evil is a help to the development of the good and so, 
of course, can be no longer evil; it is ‘‘ good in the making.’’ 


‘‘All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear: Whatever is is right.’’+ 


The theological factor in ethics has been its greatest bane, and, 
by reducing ethics to a scientific basis, that factor must be speedily 
exorcised. Historically, ethics was originally involved in religion ; 
religion was ancestor worship, and ancestor worship had its origin 
in purely prudential considerations. All divine injunction orig- 
inated in the supposed wish of a departed ancestral spirit, and 
regarding that wish was not so much out of love for the ancestor 
as for the benefit to be got from it. The past rules the present ; 
dead Solons enacted the laws which living nations obey ; political 
obligations are those of allegiance to a living chief, and religious 
obligations are those to the spirit of a dead one. 

Egoism antedates altruism, and is eventually to be reconciled 
with it by practically swallowing it up. When egoism ceases to 
pay better than otherism, wise men will all be altruists. When 
altruism becomes as pleasurable as egoism, the happy equilibrium 
will have been struck. The continuous adjustment will be alike 
complete and spontaneous ; the path of virtue will have been worn 
smooth ; neither the intellect will have to reflect nor the conscience 

* Principles of Ethics, i, 179. + Pope’s Essay on Man, i, 289-294. 

+ Principles of Ethics, i, 307. 
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to decide, and as Mr. Balfour says, ‘‘ by the time we are all per- 
fectly good we shall also be all perfectly idiotic.’’* All this is from 
below and not from above. Humanity has no God-given ideals. 
The conception of a supreme righteousness, whose codes define 
right, and whose sanction dignifies duty, is lost. The Decalogue 
is an affront to the emancipated reason. Calculating expediency 
becomes the rule of the world’s conduct. Holiness is handmaid to 
happiness. Duty is mere prudence, and wrong is but folly. 

How vastly remote is this from the cardinal principles of Chris- 
tian ethics, which is indeed ‘‘ the application of Christian beliefs 
to the conduct of life.’’+ Such dust-born ideas fail to account for 
or to interpret the unselfish, the noble, the pure in the biographies 
of the past. To measure the character of the Man of Nazareth by 
such a measuring rod is to mock His memory at once. The egoism 
and altruism of human ethics find their complete reconciliation in 
the Golden Rule, which contemplates the heart as well as the 
hand; and the ultimate analysis of ethical truth covering the 
broadest areas of motive and conduct and result, whether Godward 
or manward, finds its best expression in those familiar words of 
which Thomas Carlyle said that they conveyed the grandest truth 
of human thought: ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever.’’ 

EscHATOLOGY. 


As an oracle of prediction, the synthetic philosophy is not en- 
tirely dumb. With some confidence it foretells the future of the 
existing economy. Man is the goal of the evolutionary process, 
and the gradual harmonizing of life with environment will mark and 
measure the advance of all things terrestrial. As concerning the 
supernatural, religion is baseless, but men will long need ‘it, never- 
theless. Accordingly, it will exist in response to that creating need ; 
and churches will differentiate more and more into the many varieties 
that will be begotten of intellectual independence. Prof. Huxley 
speaks truly in saying that the doctrine of evolution encourages no 
millenial hopes. ‘‘ Evolution is commonly conceived to imply in 
everything an intrinsic tendency to become something higher. 
This is an erroneous conception cf it.’’{ Given his premises, it is 
certainly not easy to contest this pessimistic conclusion, although 
elsewhere he tells us that ‘‘ evolution can end only in the establish- 
ment of the greatest perfection and the most complete happiness.’’§ 
The reconciliation of these two views doubtless lies in his distine- 
tion between the relative and the absolute. 

* The Foundations of Belief, p. 75. 

+ Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, p. 12. 

t Principles of Sociology, i. 93. ¢ First Principles, p. 517. 
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Scientific to the last, Mr. Spencer foresees lapse into absolute 
death as the universal and inevitable goal of all we know. As- 
tronomically, this may be science; biologically, psychologically, 
spiritually, he regards it as equally so. The visible creation is 
without beginning and without end.* The whole system abhors 
definite lines and limits. Indeed, the primordial equilibrium from 
which all worlds came was but the lapse and repose of a universe 
that had emerged, had its day and been forgotten. The first act of 
a new cosmology is the last act of an old one. Nothing ever began 
and nothing ever ended. The tomb of one world is the womb of 
its successor, and the débris of one cycle furnishes the elements for 
the next. ‘‘ We are compelled to entertain the conception of evo- 
lutions that have filled an immeasurable past and evolutions that 
will fill an immeasurable future.’’+ In this endless play of the 
eternally persistent force, with its vast rhythm of firmaments in 
space, the age-long forenoon of evolution is inevitably followed by 
its age-long afternoon of dissolution ; so that, in this inconceivably 
stupendous sweep of the eternities, the poet sang science when he 
said : 

‘* Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay : 


Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away.’’t 


This is certainly audacious agnosticism. Possibly, according to 
the law of the compensation of faculties, the fertile imagination 
makes up for defective intellection. If there is a sphere for legiti- 
mate agnosticism, certainly it is this. 

It is interesting to note that this doctrine of cycles, though by 
no means unknown to the early Greek philosophies, is only a re- 
suscitated and Anglicized Oriental cosmogony. Buddhism has a 
theory surprisingly similar. Only the becoming is eternal. Mr. 
Spencer traces the course from equilibrium to a world and from a 
world back to equilibrium ; the Eastern philosophy traces it from 
non-entity to entity and from entity back again to non-entity ; and 
apart from the force from without, which Mr. Spencer repudiates, 
it is hard to see how the Western theory excels. ‘‘ It was this 
ceaseless rotation that led to the wheel being adopted as the favor- 
ite symbol in Buddhism.’’$ ‘‘ In short, the constant revolving of 
the wheel of life in one eternal circle, according to fixed and im- 
mutable laws, is perhaps after all the sum and substance of the 


94 


philosophy of Buddhism.’’| This is the agnostic history of 


* First Principles, p. 551. + Ibid., p. 551. 
¢ Shelley’s Hellas. 
§ Sir Monier Monier-Williams’ Buddhism, p. 119. | Zdid., p. 122 
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eternity. Some one has said that the empiricist is not entitled to 
a philosophy; how much less to prophecy! He forecasts the 
future by his knowledge of the past, but apart from the implica- 
tions involved in the assumed uniformity of the manifestations of 
the unknowable, he stands on his narrow plank, alike ignorant of 
the past and of the future. Why is it not entirely proper to call 
the synthetic system the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Wheel ?”’ 


It is now for the reader to judge whether there are theological 
implications in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy ; and, if so, what they 
are. He may not deny as true, but he does deny that we can know 
as true, the whole distinctive body of Christian doctrine. He sup- 
plies the basis of theism, but denies the right to build thereon. 
His is a profoundly able, comprehensive and suggestive system ; 
its error is in its assumptions, which positively forbid adding to or 
taking from it. It makes God unknowable, whom to know is life 
eternal. Notwithstanding its apparently generous concessions, in 
its last analysis it furnishes force and sanction to that ‘‘ radical 
skepticism which sees in religion only an irrational pathological 
phenomenon.’’* It holds anthropomorphism in abhorrence, and 
scouts the incarnation of the Divine; and yet the Christian world 
believes that in the man Jesus in history it sees Him ‘‘ who is the 
image of the invisible God.’’ The Bible of Christendom is no 
Bible. Salvation and a Saviour are a fable where sin is a fiction. 
As religion was born of dreams, so it lives in shadows and airy 
legends, and will at last die out into the blackness of a dawnless 
night. It is blind to the eternal reason and the absolute right in 
which the nineteenth-century civilization sees the source of all 
solemn conviction and the ground of all moral obligation. The 
God-created heavens and earth, with all their vital forms and starry 
hosts, are but the transient manifestations of the eternal and inscru- 
table. 

‘“‘Is not the vision He, tho He be not that which He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ?’’t 

Mr. Spencer delights his soul in all-comprehending generaliza- 
tions. Not years, nor ages, nor centuries, nor millenniums are the 
units of his theorizing measurements ; evolutionary cycles emerge 
and subside under the magic spell of his wondrous wand. In the 
mighty rhythm of worlds following upon worlds, the whole zon 
from the initiative impulse that grew into a differentiated universe 
until in dead repose its last spark goes out in the awful stillness of 
a world-night, so far as we can know, no mind presides, no hand 


* Philosophy and Development of Religion, Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., i, 113. 
+ Tennyson’s The Higher Pantheism. 
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directs, no intelligence controls. The truth of the yester-epoch 
may be contradicted in the sciences of to-day. The specks may 
have taken a different path ; the monads may have grouped them- 
selves into different affinities and correlations; the nerve-waves 
may have worn a different channel, and man and mind and law and 
right and truth and duty and good and God may accordingly be 
wholly unlike what has bubbled up in the brief course of this evo- 
lutionary world-age of ours. There is no wrong for there is no 
absolute right ; there is no error for there is no eternal truth; there 
is no solemn obligation for there is no supreme Sovereign, save of 
our own crowning. 

And this is agnosticism! This is pyrrhonism; this is absolute 
intellectual, moral and spiritual chaos. It still leaves the world 
nebulous, floating, a dreary mist. It is borne upon the back of 
no Atlas; it is chained to the foot of no Jove. Having no aim, it 
cannot fail; having no course, it cannot be lost. Truly from such 
mist-germs, no world of truth can come. There is a unity in the 
universe grander and sublimer than this, even as the will-product 
of the eternal God is grander and sublimer than the earth-born fan- 
cies of apassing day. Subsistence, coherence, harmony, unity are 
the product of no inscrutable force pulsing itself into bubble worlds: 
of no great world-soul of which the ancient Stoics taught. It is 
the magnificent handiwork of a volitional impulse, a rational princi- 
ple, a vigilant providence, and the immanent Logos of the eternal 
Godhead is the bond that binds the whole creation into one. The 
science of man is but reading over again the thoughts of his God. 
Euclid is outdone among the stars. The artist takes his lessons 
from the seas, the mountains and the fields. Man reaches his high- 
est and achieves his best in spelling out the letters of the thoughts 
of God. We read the artist in his art. We see the Creator in His 
creation. We find God in all His works. Power may be the 
ultimate of ultimates in the synthetic system, but we rejoice to 
know of One—the Theanthropos of time—who could say: ‘‘All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth ;’’ and of whom it 
is written, ‘‘ All things were created by him and for him: and he 
is before all things and by him all things consist.’’ 


San FRANCISCO. HENRY CoLLIN MINTON. 





If. 
THE RIGHT OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


HE question of the right of such a thing as Systematic 
Theology to exist may be regarded as a question in general 
philosophy or as one within the limits of the theological disciplines 
themselves. If the former alternative be taken, we are confronted 
at once with such problems as these: Does God exist? May God 
be known? Have we trustworthy means of learning concerning 
Him, His nature, His works, His purposes? In other words, all the 
great questions with which Apologetics busies itself immediately 
loom before us. Theology is the science of God, and the right of a 
science of God to exist will depend on a favorable solution of such 
problems. They are, therefore, in every sense of the words, the funda- 
mental problems with which the theologian has to deal. If we pass 
them by at present it is because of no underestimation of their su- 
preme importance. We may fairly be allowed, however, to assume 
at this point, the existence and the knowableness of God and the 
accessibility of credible sources of knowledge of Him—in a word, 
the possibility and right of a theology, generically so called. 
This is after all not a very large assumption to make. It amounts 
only to asking to be permitted to raise a question to be discussed 
between men professing to be Christians, instead of one in debate 
between the Christian and non-Christian worlds. 

The question, then, that we propose to consider lies within the 
limits of the theological disciplines. It assumes the right of theol- 
ogy at large, and inquires concerning the right of Systematic The- 
ology in particular. He who says ‘‘ Systematic Theology’’ says 
theological discipline, and calls to mind its correlates in the other 
theological disciplines. We may not find that the distinction is 
kept carefully in mind by all who raise objection to the right of Sys- 
tematic Theology. We shall certainly find, on the contrary, that 
many of the objections urged against it would, if valid, cut deeper 
still and destroy Christianity itself. But this is a common incident 
in debate. And the clear recognition at the outset of the limits of 
the discussion will conduce to a proper estimate of those forms of 
objection to Systematic Theology in the mouths of Christian men, 
which, if really insisted upon, would render Christianity itself 
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nugatory. Such arguments prove so much that for Christian men 
they prove nothing at all. They are disproved, in other words, by 
the whole mass of evidence which gives us Christianity. 

We are accustomed to regard theology as the queen of the sci- 
ences, and Systematic Theology as queen among the theological 
disciplines. But these are not days in which lofty claims are 
readily allowed; and we need not be surprised to discover that 
those which Systematic Theology advances are not permitted to 
pass unchallenged. It is little that her sister theological disci- 
plines are sometimes found resisting her high pretensions and 
declaring that they will no longer have her to rule over them: 
although no more here than elsewhere is the spectacle of conflict 
between sisters edifying, nor more here than elsewhere is it likely 
that a family will add much to its strength by becoming divided 
against itself. Systematic Theology may look on with an amused 
tolerance and a certain older-sister’s pleased recognition of powers 
just now perhaps a little too conscious of themselves, when the 
new discipline of Biblical Theology, for example, tosses her fine 
young head and announces of her more settled sister that her day 
is over. But these words have a more ominous ring in them when 
the lips that frame them speak no longer as a sister’s but as an 
enemy’s, and the meaning injected into them threatens not merely 
dethronement but destruction. The right of Systematic Theology 
to reign is not the only thing that is brought into question in these 
days: its very right to exist is widely challenged. There are few 
phenomena in the theological world which are more striking in- 
deed than the impatience which is exhibited on every hand with 
the effort to define truth and to state with precision the doctrinal 
presuppositions and contents of Christianity. 

The basis of this impatience is often a mere latitudinarian indif- 
ferentism, which finds its expression in neglect of formulated 
truth and is never weary of girding at what it represents as the 
hair-splitting ingenuity of theologians and the unprofitableness of 
theological discussion. But this indifference is at root dislike ; 
and the easy affirmation that doctrines are useless passes very 
readily into the heated assertion that they are noxious. Now, the 
contemptuous smile gives way to the flush of anger, and instead of 
an unconcerned expression of the opinion that theology is a more 
or less amiable weakness, we have the passionate assertion that 
theology is killing religion. 

A certain relief often comes with the outbreak of open war. 
Dead indifference is frequently more difficult to deal with than the 
most. lively assault. This is doubtless true in the present case 
also. Itis not hard to. show the folly of theological indifferent- 
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ism: but just because it is indifferent, indifferentism is apt to pay 
little attention to our exhibition of its folly. If we only. could 
get it tocare! But let us reduce it to ever so much absurdity— 
it calmly goes on in indifference. This indifference to its 
own refutation by no means extends, however, to its own prop- 
agation. It has developed, on the contrary, a most widespread, 
persistent and earnest propagandism. We cannot escape its woo- 
ing. Turn where we may, we are met with appeals, suggestions, 
assaults. The air is full of it. It presides over great religious 
enterprises ; it colors the daily life and thought of social inter- 
course ; it entrenches itself behind philosophical barriers ; it finds 
a voice for itself in the lightest of current literature. It may not 
be surprising that it is the dominant note among the purveyors 
to the mere amusement of an idle hour, though the seriousness is 
worthy of note with which it is commended to us alike in even 
such novels of contemplation as Lanoe Falconer’s Cecilia de Noél, 
and such novels of adventure as Dr. Conan Doyle’s Micah Clark. 
It certainly is not surprising that a bright Jewish writer like Mr. 
Zangwill * should include among the sparkling stories which he 
has gathered into his King of the Schnorrers a pathetic appeal to 
us to recognize that all the differences which divide Jew and Gen- 
tile, Romanist and Protestant fade into nothingness before the 
spectacle of human suffering and in presence of ‘‘ the eternal mys- 
tery ’’ of death.t+ But we cannot miss its significance when, in the 
midst of the stirrings of soul with which we read of the doings in 
dear Drumtochty of those men of sturdy hearts whom ‘‘ Ian Mac- 
laren’? has taught us to love, we find it slowly borne in upon us 
that the main purpose of this evangelical minister is to wring 
from us the confession that the Christianity approved of Rous- 
seau is good enough for the world.t Much of even the pro- 


*Mr. Claude G. Montefiori, for example, tells us that modern ‘Judaism 
teaches that God looks to character and conduct, and to these only, in His ca- 
pacity as Judge. The religious dogmas which a man happens to be taught and 
to believe are of no account or importance in this regard : the good life is all. 
‘The righteous of all nations shall have a share in the world to come;’ that, 
according to the Jewish divine, is the doctrine of the Talmud and of modern 
Judaism.’’—The Jewish Quarterly Review, January, 1896, p. 202 ; cf. pp. 210, 211. 

+ The story referred to is that entitled ‘‘ A Tragi-Comedy of Creeds,’’ p. 176 ag. 
of the volume. Itis only another form of the celebrated apologue of the Three 
Rings which Lessing made the core of his Nathan the Wise, concerning which 
it is worth while to consult Cairns’ Unbelief in the Highteenth Century, Lecture 
v, ii, ad finem. 

¢ Let it not be thought that we do injustice to this delightful and profoundly 
religious writer. An editorial in The British Weekly for October 31, 1895, puts 
most strikingly just what we conceive the attitude of his stories towards Chris- 
tianity to be: ‘‘A parallel of profound interest is to be found in the place 
assigned to religion by the older sentimentalists and the new. The position of 
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fessed literature of religion and its reflection on platform and 
in too many pulpits enforces the same lesson. When we read 
good Georgie Hesperton’s description of the ‘‘ conference at Hon- 
chester,’’ we find ourselves recalling many another conference 
which it would fit without the need of herfinessing. ‘‘Of course ”’ 
—so runs her picture—‘‘ there was a tremendous crowd on the 
day when the Imperial High Commissioner gave his address, and 
everybody was so delighted with it. I am afraid I do not exactly 
remember what his subject was, but I know he said it seemed prob- 
able that nothing in particular was true, but that people could 
go on believing whatever they liked, which did just as well. And 
all the Bishops said it was perfectly satisfactory. I hear his ad- 
dress is to be printed as a sort of tract,and no doubt you will read 
it; it was very earnest and convincing.’’* The whole mass of 
popular religious literature seems surcharged with attacks on ‘‘ In- 
tellectualism ’’ and ‘‘ Dogmatism,’’ and glowing with highly col- 


ored portraitures of ‘‘ good Christians’’ of every name and no 
name, of every faith and no faith, under each of which stands the 





Ian Maclaren and Mr. Barrie seems to us exactly to coincide with Rousseau’s. 
Rousseau always professed to be religious. He thought there was a certain 
want of moral depth and grandeur wherever religion was left out, and he would 
probably have said that this was necessary, for without religion the loftiest 
reaches of conduct were a form of insanity. At the close of his life Rousseau 
rejoiced that he had remained faithful to the prejudices of his childhood, and 
that he had continued a Christian, up to the point of membership in the Universal 
Church. The words in italics precisely describe the religion that is glorified in 
Ian Maclaren’s books. He is not unjust to Evangelicalism, and one of his 
noblest characters is Burnbrae, a Free Church elder. But he lingers with most 
love and understanding on the Moderates—Drumsheugh, Dr. Davidson, Dr. 
Maclure and James Soutar. Maclure, who has the best means of knowing, de- 
clares that if there be a judgment, and books be opened, there will be one for 
Drumtochty, and the bravest page in it will be Drumsheugh’s. There is very 
little sympathy here for modernity ; the ministers who talk about two Isaiahs are 
laughed at. But there is just as little sympathy for extreme Evangelicalism. 
Plymouthism is treated as if it were hypocrisy of the grossest kind, and high 
Calvinism as almost too monstrous to be mentioned. The particular forms in 
which the religion of revivals expresses itself are described with evident dislike. 
All this is, of course, Ian Maclaren’s limitation. We should not care to lend 
him our cherished volumes of the Harthen Vessel. Still the heart of things is 
here. ‘Say the Name,’ that is enough—the name of Jesus, in which every 
knee shall bow. Beyond that nothing is needed to create the noblest character. 
Mr. Barrie does not glorify Moderatism, but, like Ian Maclaren, he declines a 
dogmatic religion, and is gently apologetic or humorous when speaking.of what 
goes beyond the essence. Therein he differs: from George Macdonald, whose 
books are full of theologowmena, and have suffered in consequence. But they 
side with Rousseau, who was wont to insist that the Christianity which appeals 
only to the moral conscience is alone conformable to the Spirit‘of Christ. Con- 
duct, character—these were with him and are e with them the great results and 
ésts of true religion.” ‘ 
* Jane Bar!ow’s Maureen’s Fairing, p. 148. 
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legend written that since good Christians arise under every form of 
faith or no faith alike, it cannot be of much importance what men 
believe. ‘‘ Let others wrangle over this or that,’’ is the common 
cry—‘ it is all of no consequence: let us leave them to their dis- 
putes and for ourselves be Christians.’’ The late Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie’s lines quite embody the sentiment of the hour : 


“«Creeds and confessions? High Church or the Low? 
I cannot say ; but you would vastly please us 
If with some pointed Scripture you could show 
To which of these belonged the Saviour, Jesus. 
I think tp all or none. Not curious creeds 
Or ordered forms of churchly rule He taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human good and human blessing fraught. 
On me nor priest nor presbyter nor pope, 
Bishop nor dean, may stamp a party name ; 
But Jesus with His largely human scope 
The service of my human life may claim. 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ-like deeds.”’ 


The inconsequence of this reasoning is, of course, colossal, and 
the line of thought that is thus lightly adopted, when pushed to 
its legitimate conclusion, would obviously banish Christianity from 
the earth. For if doctrine be of no value, because some, who the- 
oretically deny or neglect it, nevertheless exhibit the traits of a 
good life, what truth will remain to which we can attach import- 
ance? It would not be difficult to discover good men who deny 
severally every doctrine of even the most attenuated Christianity ; 
and we should soon find ourselves forced to allow that not only 
those doctrines which divide Christian sects but those also which 
constitute the very elements of Christianity are of no real moment. 
But let us ask a brilliant young French theologian to make this 
clear tous. Says M. Henri Bois :* 

‘* Doctrine is of little importance, what is of importance is life, we are told. 
But, it being admitted that life is the essential thing—a matter which is as incon- 
testable as it is uncontested, and which, when it is admitted, saves us from Intel- 
leciualism in the only censurable sense of the word—the question is precisely 
whether certain doctrines are not necessary for the production and maintenance 
of a certain life. Doctrines are not life! Assuredly not. No one ever said 
they were. But does it follow from that that they are not indispensable to life? 
Doctrines are not the cause of life! On that we are agreed. Does it follow from 


that that they are not one of the conditions of life? 
‘* Here recourse is had to a notable argument. Such and such a great Christian 





* Le Dogme Gree (Paris, 1893), pp. 40-42. We shall have occasion during the 
course of this paper to draw very largely from two admirable books by Prof. 
Henri Bois—his Le Dogme Grec and his De la Connaissance Religieuse. Let us 
express here our appreciation of the value of these works as well as our in- 
debtedness to them. 
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is adduced who does not profess some doctrines which we profess. And at once 
the consequence is drawn to the uselessness of these doctrines. You see this 
scholar, as pious as he is learned : he rejects these doctrines, and that does not 
prevent him from being pious. Therefore these doctrines serve no purpose—or 
else, you must refuse to see a Christian in your brother, you must anathematize 
him, condemn him. 

“It will be wise to observe whither this argument leads. Apply it well and it 
will not be easy to discover what it will leave subsisting: for, after all, who of 
us does not know rationalists who lead a life as moral and spiritual as some 
evan gelicals—sometimes more so? Therefore, since it is conduct, life, sentiment, 
which is of supreme importance, there is no need to be evangelical. More than 
that, who of us does not know free-thinkers, unbelievers, superior in morality 
at least, if we hesitate to say in spirituality, to such and such Christians? 
Therefore, there is no need to be a Christian. 

“«« Well, yes,’ our honorable opponents will reply, ‘there is no need to be a 
Christian, in the sense you mean ; there is no need to be evangelical in the sense 
you mean—that is, in the doctrinal sense. True religion is life.’—And then, if 
you press them, they will tell you with a fine air that they know perfectly what 
they mean by ‘life,’ however little you may believe it. Well, tell us then what 
it is, if you know it, we reply; communicate your happy knowledge to us! 
—But take good care! If you open your mouth you will become at once Intel- 
lectualists—Intellectualists on your own account ! 

‘“‘This exaggerated aversion to Intellectualism leads logically to rendering 
incapable of transmission and to isolating in the silence of the individual con- 
sciousness, a life which doctrines alone have rendered possible and which with- 
out them would not exist.” 


In one word, the whole latitudinarian position is built up upon 


the fancy that the product of the religious sentiment is Christi- 
anity ; and it is destined to a rude awakening whenever it dis- 
covers that religious sentiment is the natural possession of man 
and performs its appropriate work in every atmosphere and under 
the tutelage of every faith. The fetish-worshiver, no less than the 
vested priest serving at some gorgeous altar at Rome or Moscow, 
possesses his religious nature, and may through it attain a high 
degree of religious development. If, then, we take the ground 
that nothing is needed but a deep religious sentiment and its fruits, 
we have cut up Christianity, in any intelligible sense, by the roots. 
So poor Francis W. Newman found when in his half-taught zeal 
he stood before the Moslem carpenter at Aleppo,* and his heart 
was forced to recognize in him a man of deeper religious nature 
and of higher religious attainments than he himself possessed—he 
who had come to teach to him and such as him the ‘‘ true re- 

*The striking scene is described in Phases of Faith (London, 1870), p. 32. 
The reader of Mr. James Macdonald's Religion and Myth (London, 1893) will 
feel that Mr. Macdonald has gone through some such experience, in a less acute 
form, as Mr. Newman’s. He, too, has discovered that even the lowest savages 
have a religious consciousness and exercise religious faith and enjoy religious 
certitude, and is led by it to a theory of the origin of Christianity which amounts 


to pure naturalism. Cf. J. Macbride Sterrett’s Reason and Authority in Religion 
for some good remarks on this point. 


27 
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ligion.’’ With the premises which had taken possession of his 
mind, what could he do but what he did—give distinctive Christi- 
anity up? What, after all, is peculiar to Christianity is not the 
religious sentiment and its working, but its message of salvation— 
in a word, its doctrine. To be indifferent to doctrine is thus but 
another way of saying we are indifferent to Christianity. 

It is of course easy to say that in reasoning thus we have pressed 
the latitudinarian idea to an unwarrantable extreme. It is quite 
possible to look with indifference upon doctrinal differences within 
the limits of essential Christianity, without thinking of no conse- 
quence those great fundamental truths which constitute essential 
Christianity. But the answer is equally easy. To refuse to fol- 
low the latitudinarian idea to this extreme is to abandon altogether 
the principle of the uselessness, the indifference of doctrines. If 
there be some doctrines to which, as Christian men, we cannot be 
indifferent, then it is no longer true that doctrines as such are mat- 
ters of indifference. There may be some doctrines which we 
esteem as less important than others, or even as of no importance 
in the framing of a specifically Christian life ; but so long as there 
remain others, the maintenance of which we esteem essential to 
the very existence of Christianity, our attitude towards doctrine 
as such cannot be that of amused contempt. The very centre of 
the debate is now shifted. And so little can doctrine be negleeted 
on this new ground, that a serious attempt becomes at once im- 
perative to distinguish between essential and unessential doctrines. 
Men may conceivably differ as to the exact point at which the line 
of discrimination between these classes should be drawn. But the 
very attempt to draw it implies that there are doctrines which are 
useful, important, necessary. And the admission of this yields 
the whole point in debate. If there be any doctrines, however 
few, which justly deserve the name of essential doctrines and 
stand at the root of the Christian life as its conditions, foundations 
or presuppositions, it surely becomes the duty as well as the right 
of the Christian man to study them, to ‘seek to understand them 
in themselves and in their relations, to attempt to state them with 
accuracy and to adjust their statement to the whole body of known 
truth—in a word, the right and function of Systematic Theology is 
vindicated. 

The extent of this Systematic Theology may remain an open 
question; but a content is already vindicated for it and a place 
and function among the necessary theological disciplines, so soon 
as the conception of ‘‘ essential doctrines,’’ however limited, 
once emerges into thought. He who goes only so far, in a word, 
becomes at once an ‘‘ Intellectualist ’’ in the only sense in which 
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the Systematic Theologian is an Intellectualist—that is, he recog- 
nizes that Christianity is truth as well as life, and as such addresses 
itself to the intelligence of men and has claims upon their belief 
as well as upon their obedience. He becomes at once a ‘‘ Dog- 
matist’’ in the only sense in which the Systematic Theologian 
is a Dogmatist—that is, he recognizes the objective validity 
of a body of religious truth and its, imperative claims upon 
all for acceptance, and is therefore prepared to press this truth 
upon the attention of all alike as the condition of their 
religious life. In fine, he who only goes so far becomes in spite 
of himself, himself a Systematic Theologian: and once having 
come to look upon any doctrines as ‘‘ essential,’’ and to attempt 
to set them forth in an orderly manner, he will hardly fail gradu- 
ally to enlarge the circle of truths which he will admit to his sys- 
tematic treatment. Let us say that only the ‘‘ essential’’ doc- 
trines are to be included: but surely, in a systematic treatment of 
these, we cannot exclude the statement and development of those 
other truths which, while not ‘‘ essential’’ in and of themselves, 
are yet necessary to the integrity and stability of these ‘‘ essen- 
tial’’ doctrines, and so are, in a secondary and derived sense, them- 
selves ‘‘ essential.’? And so on in the tertiary and quarternary 
rank, Thus the body of doctrine will grow until it will be hard 
if we do not find ourselves at last in possession of a pretty com- 
plete Systematic Theology. 

It would seem, then, that a mere doctrinal indifferentism cannot 
sustain itself as over against the claims of Systematic Theology. 
If the right of theology to exist is to be denied, it must be on 
some more positive ground than that which merely affirms that 
doctrines lack all significance. It is only when the widely dif- 
fused dislike of doctrines takes the more directly polemic form of 
declaring them not merely useless but actively noxious, that the 
real controversy begins. And of late this stronger assertion has 
become exceedingly common. Christ, we are told, did not come 
to teach a doctrine or to institute a hierarchy ; He came to found 
a religion. To His simple followers, to whose pious hearts His 
holy living communicated a deep religious impulse, the elaborate 
ecclesiastical machinery of Rome was no more foreign than the 
equally elaborate theological constructions of the dogmatists. In 
their toils faith is imprisoned, straitened, petrified: if it is ever to 
regain its freedom and flexibility, its primitive fecundity and power 
of reproduction, it must be stripped of all the artificial envelopes 
in which it has been swathed by the perverse ingenuity of men, 
and permitted once more to work on men in its naked simplicity, 
as faith and not dogma. Theology is killing religion, we are told ; 
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and the hope of the future rests on our killing theology first that 
religion may live. 

There are naturally many forms taken by this somewhat violent 
hostility to doctrine—or to ‘‘ dogma,”’ as its opponents like to call 
it—and many grounds on which it seeks to support itself. No 
doubt it is often only the expression of an innate antipathy 
to clear thinking and of a not very rare incapacity for truth—a 
sort of color-blindness to truth. The late Mr. James Anthony 
Froude, for example, suffering from what Mr. Andrew Lang speaks 
of as his ‘‘ lamented and constitutional inaccuracy,’’* exhibited 
a similar antipathy to formulated truth in the spheres in which he 
dealt. ‘‘ Truth itself,’ he wrote, ‘‘ becomes distasteful to me 
when it comes in the shape of a proposition. Half the life is 
struck out of it, in the process.’*+ How much more trustworthy 
he would have been as a historian if he could only have had more 
taste for exact fact! There are many theologians to whom truth 
in propositional form is in like manner distasteful, and half, or all, 
its life seems dissipated, for the same reason—because they too are 
afflicted with a lamentable and constitutional inaccuracy. No 
wonder that upon such minds exact statement seems to act like an 
irritant, and theology appears to be an enemy of religion. Men 
like these must be classified as deficients; and we can no more 
yield the right of theology in obedience to their outcries than the 
physicist can consent to refuse all discussion of color to please the 
color-blind, or the musician all study of harmony lest he should 
bore those who have no ear for music. Men who have no faculty 
for truth will always consider an appeal to truth an evil. But the 
assault upon doctrinal Christianity is far from being confined to 
those whom we must believe to possess reason, indeed, for they too 
are men, but who seem very chary of using it. On the contrary, 
it is being carried on to-day by the very leaders of Christian 
thought—by men whose shining intellectual gifts are equaled only 
by their trained dialectical skill and the profundity of their theo- 
logical learning. ‘‘ Theology is killing religion’’ is not merely 
the wail of those who are incapable of theology and would never- 
theless fain preserve their religion. It is the reasoned assertion of 


* «Tn Mr. Froude’s wine there were no dregs. To the last he had the same 
captivating power, despite his lamented and constitutional inaccuracy,’ (Andrew 
Lang, The Cosmopolitan (magazine), September, 1895, p. 576). 

+ ‘The Fortnightly Review, about which you ask, is an advanced radical pub- 
lication. Many good men write init. But it is too doctrinaire for my taste. 
The formulas of advanced English politicians are as stiff and arrogant as the 
formulas of theology. Truth itself becomes distasteful to me when it comes in 
the shape of a proposition. Half the life is struck out of it in the process.’’ (J. 
A. Froude, letter to Gen. Cluseret, in The Independent, August 8, 1895.) 
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masters of theological science whose professed object is to preserve 
Christianity in its purity and save it from the dangers which en- 
compass it in this weak and erring world. It is a position, there- 
fore, which deserves our most respectful consideration, and if we 
still feel bound to refuse it, we owe it to ourselves to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us. 

There are two chief points of view from which the right of 
doctrinal Christianity is denied by leading theologians of our day. 
The watchword of one of these schools of thought is that Christi- 
anity consists of facts, not dogmas: that of the other is that 
Christianity consists of life, not doctrine. Let us see in turn what 
is meant by these phrases and what is to be said with reference to 
the modes of conceiving Christianity which they represent. 

Christianity, then, we are told, consists of facts, not of dogmas. 
What we rest upon for our salvation is not a body of theories, in- 
tellectual constructions, speculative ideas, but a series of mighty 
acts of God, by which He has entered into the course of human 
history and wrought powerfully for the salvation of our lost race. 
Thus, He chose for Himself a people in Abraham and gradually 
moulded them into a matrix in which salvation might be prepared 
for all the world; and when the fullness of time had come, He 
descended into their midst in the person of His Son, was born of a 
woman, lived and suffered and died for our salvation, and having 
died for our sins, rose again for our justification, and now ever 
lives to make intercession for us. This—this mighty series of 
divine acts—this is Christianity: by the side of these facts all 
human theories are only so many impertinences. It is not by any 
theory of the person of Christ that we are saved—it is by the great 
fact of the incarnation: it is not by any theory of the atonement 
that we are saved—it is by the great fact of Christ’s death for us ; 
it is not by any theory of His heavenly high-priesthood that we are 
saved, but by the great fact that He sits at the mnght hand of the 
Majesty on High and reigns over all things for His Church. Let 
us, then, renounce all our wire-drawn theories and take our stand 
once for all upon these great facts which really constitute Christi- 
anity. Christianity consists of these facts, not of dogmas: and it 
is the sole business of the theologian to establish these facts, not 
to invent dogmas.* In this, moreover, he will be imitating the 
writers of Scripture: for ‘‘ the Bible simply recounts the facts 
without pretending to the least shadow of authority.’’ + 

*La théologie doit peutétre se borner & constater des faits.”’ (Stapfer, Jésus 
de Nazareth et le développement de sa pensée sur lui-méme, p. 156; quoted by H. 
Bois, Le Dogme Grec, p. 225.) 

+ ‘‘ La Bible raconte simplement les faits, sans prétendre 4 la moindre ombre 


d’autorité.”” (Astié, in Hoangile et Liberté, 26 Dec., 1890; quoted by H. Bois, 
De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 842.) 
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The truth that underlies these representations is very obvious ; 
and we cannot wonder that they have exercised an influence far 
beyond the limits of the class of thinkers whose watchword they 
are intended to justify. Accordingly nothing has become more 
common of late than an appeal from the doctrines of Christianity 
to its facts. All revelation is reduced to the patefaction of God in 
the series of His great redemptive acts, to the exclusion—entire or 
partial—of revelation by word, which is sometimes represented, 
indeed, as in the nature of the case impossible. Churches are 
exhorted to lay aside their ‘‘ theological ’’ creeds and adopt ‘ re- 
ligious ’’ ones—that is, creeds which consist in the mere enumera- 
tion of the great facts which lie at the basis of Christianity, the 
advocates of this procedure usually having something like the 
Apostles’ Creed in mind. In still broader circles, it has become 
very customary to distinguish between what is called the fact and 
the theory when dealing with special doctrines, and to profess 
belief in the fact of sin, of the incarnation, of the atonement, and 
the like, while despairing of discovering any tenable explanation of 
them. <A recent example of this now fashionable mode of deal- 
ing with fundamental elements of Christianity may be found in the 
essay on the Atonement which was contributed to the volume called 
Faith and Criticism, by Mr. Robert F. Horton, of London—a bril- 


liant preacher, who, however, must not be taken too seriously as a | 
theologian.* Such a mental attitude, as Dr. James Denney points 
out,+ in a striking passage in the lectures which he recently deliv- 


* Faith and Criticism. Essays by Congregationalists. New York : E. P. Dutton, 
1893. V. The Atonement, pp. 188, 222, 237: ‘It is the object of the present 
essay to advocate this sobriety of assertion in dealing with the question of the 
Atonement. It may be a duty on the one hand to maintain that the death 
of Christ is the means by which sin is pardoned and reconciliation between 
God and man effected ; and yet, on the other, to own that no real explanation 
of it can be found.’’ ‘‘ The New Testament has no theory about the Atonement 

. nor is the case fully stated when we deny that the New Testament con- 
tains a theory ; there is strong reason for suspecting that the several New Testa- 
ment writers... . differed,’’ etc. 


+ Studies in Theology, p. 106: ‘‘In spite, too, of confident assertions to the 
contrary,’’ he adds, ‘‘this distinction of fact and theory—this pleading for the 
fact as opposed to the theory—is very far from finding support in the New Testa- 
ment. For my own part, I have no doubt the New Testament does contain a 
theory, or, as I should prefer to say, a doctrine of the Atonement,’’ etc. One 
may suspect that Dr. Denney had precisely Mr. Horton’s essay in mind in pen- 
ning this portion of his discussion ; certainly he traverses with very great con- 
vincingness the contentions and illustrations alike put forward by Mr. Horton. 
The statement in the late Dr. Henry B. Smith’s System of Christian Theology, 
p. 460, may well be compared. ‘‘ When we say’ that the death of Christ was 
instead of our punishment, and that it made expiation for our sins, we are not 
stating theories but revealed facts We do not suppose that anything 
which can properly be called a theory is involved in any one of the points that 
we have presented in respect to the doctrine of sacrifices.’’ 
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ered before the students of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
is certainly not easy to understand and cannot possibly be final : 
but it is an attitude in which not only do many acquiesce, 
to-day, but some even seem to glory. Mr. John Watson, for ex- 
ample, in a delightful ‘‘ little book on religion,’’ in which, like 
Mr. Horton, he emphasizes the importance of Christ’s death for 
salvation, yet seems to take considerable pride and to find 
great comfort in the idea that it is entirely inexplicable how 
His death could make for salvation. ‘‘ Had one questioned the little 
band that evening ’’—the evening of the last supper—he says in his 
customarily striking way, ‘‘ how Christ’s death would be of any 
good unto them or the world, then it is probable that St. John him- 
self had been silent. Much has been written since by devout 
scholars, and some of their words have helped and some have hin- 
dered, and the reason of the great mystery of sacrifice has not yet 
been declared. .. . . There is one modern crucifixion which is 
perfectly satisfying because it leaves everything beyond Jesus and 
the soul to the imagination. It is a space of black darkness, with 
some dim strokes of light, and as you try to pierce the gloom 
they suggest the form of a crucified Man. The face is faintly visible 
and a ray from the forehead striking downwards reveals a kneeling 
figure at the foot of the cross. Within the secret place of this mys- 
tery the human soul and Jesus meet and become one.’’* I's it, then, 
indeed true that Christianity loves darkness more than light, and 
thrives best where it is least understood ? 

If, indeed, it were necessary to distinguish, as sharply as this 
theory bids us, between the doctrines and facts of Christianity, 
‘there is none who would not find the essence of Christianity in the 
facts. The fact of the incarnation, the atonement, the heavenly 
high-priesthood—here undoubtedly is the centre of Christianity, 
about which its doctrines revolve. And if it were possible not 
merely to distinguish between them, but to separate the doctrines 
from the facts, then of course it would be to the facts alone that 
we could flee. We may cherish doubts as to the value of facts 
without their interpreting doctrines, but we cannot but be sure that 
doctrines to which no facts correspond can be nothing other than 
myths—let us say it frankly, lies. It is to the force of this sug- 


* The Upper Room. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1895, p. 75. ‘‘A mys- 
tic,’’ says Mr. Watson, admiringly (p. 60), ‘‘ gathers truth as a plant absorbs 
the light, in silence and without effort.’’ It is certainly easy enough to refuse to 
make the requisite effort to obtain the truth : and were it only indubitable that thus 
the truth would be absorbed, the pathway to knowledge would be royal indeed. 
It seems to be the characteristic of our modern mystics, however, to stop short of 
obtaining the truth and to proclaim it to be unnecessary, if indeed not positively 
undesirable. 
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gestion that the representations under discussion owe their influ- 
ence. But the antithesis thus drawn is a wholly false one. No 
one would contend that Christianity consists in doctrines as distin- 
guished from facts, far less that it consists in doctrines wholly 
unrelated to facts. But neither ought any one contend that it 
consists in facts as distinguished from doctrines, and far less that it 
consists in facts as separated from doctrines. What Christianity 
consists in is facts that are doctrines, and doctrines that are facts. 
Just because it is a true religion, which offers to man a real redemp- 
tion that was really wrought out in history, its facts and doctrines 
entirely coalesce. All its facts are doctrines and all its doctrines 
are facts. The Incarnation is a doctrine : no eye saw the Son of God 
descend from heaven and enter the virgin’s womb: but if it be 
not a true fact as well, our faith is vain, we are yet in our sins. 
The Resurrection of Christ is a fact: an occurrence in time level 
to the apprehension of men and witnessed by their adequate testi- 
mony: but it is at the same time the cardinal doctrine of Christi- 
anity. Dr. James Orr, in his noble Kerr Lectures, brings out the 
truth here in a most satisfactory manner.* He says: 


‘Christianity, it will be here said, is a fact-revelation—it has its centre in a 
living Christ and not in a dogmatic creed. And this in a sense is true 
The gospel is no mere proclamation of ‘eternal truths,’ but the discovery of a 
saving purpose of God for mankind, executed in time. But the doctrines are 
the interpretation of the facts. The facts do not stand blank and dumb before 
us, but have a voice given to them and a meaning put intothem. They are ac- 
companied by living speech, which makes their meaning clear. When John 
declares that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh and is the Son of God, he is stat- 
ing a fact, but he is none the less enunciating a doctrine. When Paul affirms, 
‘Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,’ he is proclaiming a fact, 
but he is at the same time giving an interpretation of it.”’ 


It will be of use to us to consider for a moment the effect of the 
sharp antithesis which is drawn in the declaration that Christianity 
does not consist in dogmas, but in facts. What is a fact that is 
wholly separated from what is here called ‘‘dogma’’? If doctrines 
which stand entirely out of relation to facts are myths, lies, facts 
which have no connection with what we call doctrine could have 
no meaning to us whatsoever. It is what we call doctrine which 
gives all their significance to facts. A fact without doctrine is 
simply a fact not understood. That intellectual element brought 
by the mind to the contemplation of facts, which we call ‘ doc- 
trine,’’ ‘‘ theory,’’ is the condition of any proper comprehension of 
facts. It constitutes the elements of what the Herbartians call 
‘‘ apperception,’’ and by means of it alone is a fact capable of 
passing into our minds as a force and in any measure influencing 


*Cf. Dr. James Orr’s The Christian View of God and the World, p. 25. 
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our thought and life. And therefore Dr. James Denney, in the 
passage to which we have already had occasion to allude—where 
he is expressing his surprise that any one should seem to glory and 
triumph in inability to discover the theory of a fact fundamental 
to Christianity—adds with the most complete justice :* 


‘A fact of which there is absolutely no theory is a fact which stands out of 
relation to everything in the universe, a fact which has no connection with any 
part of our experience ; it is a blank unintelligibility, a rock in the sky, a mere 
irrelevance in the mind of man. There is no such thing conceivable as a fact 
of which there is no theory, or even a fact of which we have no theory ; such a 
thing could not enter our world at all; if there could be such a thing, it would 
be so far from having the virtue in it to redeem us from sin that it would have 
no interest for us and no effect upon us at all.” 


So closely welded are those intellectual elements—those elements 
of previous knowledge, or of knowledge derived from other sources 
—to facts as taken up into our minds in the complex act of apper- 
ception, that possibly we have ordinarily failed to separate them, 
and consequently, in our worship of what we call so fluently ‘‘ the 
naked facts,’’ have very little considered what a bare fact is, and 
what little meaning it could have for us. M. Naville has sought 
to illustrate the matter by an incident from his own experience. 
Even, he says : + 

‘‘The things which we ourselves see have their meaning and their import 
only through the adjunction of ideas taken upon testimony. One day, at Paris, 
I saw on the quay which runs alongside the Tuileries, the Emperor Napoleon III 
pass by in a cabriolet which he himself was driving. Here is a fact which I 
verified for myself. But let us reduce this fact to the elements of personal per- 


ception, separated from the ideas which came from another source. I saw a 
large building : how did I know that this building bore the name of the Tuile- 





* Studies in Theology, p. 106. Cf. the remark of Coleridge, in Anima Poeta, 
p. 125: ‘*‘ Facts—stubborn facts! None of your theory!’ A most entertain- 
ing and instructive essay might be written on this text, and the sooner the 
better. Trace it from the most absurd credulity—e. g., in Fracastorius’ De 
Sympathia, Cap. i, and the Alchemy Book—even to that of your modern agri- 
culturists, relating their own facts and swearing against each other like ships’ 
crews. QO! it is the relations of the facts—not the facts, friend !’’ From the 
point of view of the historian, Prof. Woodrow Wilson (The Century Magazine, 
September, 1895, pp. 787, 788) speaks to somewhat the same effect : ‘‘ ‘Give us 
the facts, and nothing but the facts,’ is the sharp injunction of our age to its 
historians. Upon the face of it, an eminently reasonable requirement. To tell 
the truth, simply, openly, without reservation, is the unimpeachable first prin- 
ciple of all right living ; and historians have no license to be quit of it. Un- 
questionably they must tell us the truth’? .... But ‘“‘an interesting circum- 
stance thus comes to light. It is nothing less than this, that the facts do not of 
themselves constitute the truth. The truth is abstract, not concrete. Itis the 
just idea, the right revelation of what things mean. It is evoked only by such 
arrangements and orderings of facts as suggest meanings.”’ 


+ Le témoignage du Christ et V'unité du monde Chrétien, pp. 298, 294; quoted 
by H. Bois, De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 348. 
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ries, and that it was the residence of the sovereign of France? By the testimony 
of others. I saw a man pass: how did I know that this man was called Napo- 
leon III and that he was the Emperor of the French? By testimony. If I 
reduce the fact to the data of my personal perceptions, here is what is left: I 
saw, near a large building, a man who drove a cabriolet—nothing more. The 
facts that pass under our eyes have their meaning and value only by the inter- 
vention of ideas which we owe to the affirmations of our fellows.” 


If, then, we are to affirm that Christianity consists of facts, 
wholly separated from those ideas by which these facts obtain their 
significance and meaning and which it pleases us to call ‘‘ dog- 
mas ’’—what shall we do but destroy all that we know as Christi- 
anity altogether? The great facts that constitute Christianity are 
just as ‘‘ naked ’’ as any other facts,’and are just as meaningless to 
us as any other facts, until they are not only perceived but under- 
stood, 7¢. e., until not only they themselves but their doctrinal sig- 
nificance is made known to us.. The whole Christianity of these 
facts resides in their meaning, in the ideas which are involved in 
them, but which are not independently gathered from them by each 
observer, but are attributed to them by those who interpret them to 
us—in a word, in the doctrines accompanying them. For what are 
the great facts that constitute Christianity ? Strip them free from 
” from that interpretation which has transformed them 
into doctrine, and what have we left at the most but this: that 
once upon a time a man was born, who lived in poverty and char- 
ity, died on the cross and rose again. An interesting series of 
facts, no doubt, with elements of mystery in them, of the marvel- 
ous, of the naalitne but hardly in their naked form constituting 
what we call Christianity. For that they require to receive their 
interpretation. This man was the Son of God, we are told; He 
came in the flesh to save sinners; He gave Himself to death as a 
propitiation for their sins ; and He rose again for their justification. 
Now, indeed, we have Christianity. But it is not constituted by 
the ‘‘ bare facts,’’ but by the facts as interpreted, and indeed by 
the facts as thus interpreted and not otherwise. Give the facts no 
interpretation, and we cannot find in them what we can call Chris- 
tianity ; give them a different interpretation and we shall have 
something other than Christianity. Christianity is constituted, 
therefore, not by the facts, but by the ‘‘ "4. e., by the 
facts as understood in one specific manner. Surely it is of import- 
ance therefore to the Christian man to investigate this one Chris. 
tian interpretation of the great facts that constitute Christianity : 
and this is the task of Systematic Theology. 

We must not fail to emphasize that the conclusion at which we 
have thus arrived implies that there lies at the basis of Christi- 
anity not only a series of great redemptive facts, but also an 


‘* dogma, 


dogmas 
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authoritative interpretation of those facts. Amid the perhaps 
many interpretations possible to this series of facts, who will help 
us to that one through which alone they can constitute Christi- 
anity ? In the ordinary affairs of life we are enabled to arrive at 
the true interpretation of the facts that meet us, by the explana- 
tions of those who have knowledge of their meaning and who 
have a claim upon our belief when they explain them to us. For 
example, in the instance cited from M. Naville, he could be as- 
sured that the man he saw driving the cabriolet was Napoleon IIT 
by any one whose knowledge of the Emperor he could trust. 
These great facts of Christianity—is there any one who has knowl- 
edge of their meaning and who has a right to our belief when he 
explains them to us ?—who, in a word, has authority to declare to 
the world what this series of great facts means, or in other words, 
what Christianity is? It is evident that we are face to face here 
with an anxious question. And it means nothing less than this, 
that the existence of a doctrinal authority is fundamental to the 
very existence of Christianity. We find that doctrinal authority 
ultimately, of course, in Christ. In Him we discern one in whose 
knowledge of the meaning of the great series of Christian facts in 
which He was chief actor, we can have supreme confidence ; and 
to whom, with the apostles whom He appointed to teach all nations, 


we may safely go for the interpretation of the Christian facts. In 
the teachings of Christ and His apostles therefore we find authori- 


tative Christian doctrine—‘‘ dogma’ in the strictest sense of the 


word: and this ‘‘ dogma ’’ enters into the very essence of Chris- 
tianity.* 

But, we are told, as may perhaps be remembered, that the Bible 
does not contain ‘‘ dogmas.’’ M. Astié, for example, has allowed 


*Cf. M. Henri Bois, Le Dogme Grec, pp. 110-117: ‘‘Christianity is, there- 
fore, without being this exclusively, a combination of facts and ideas 
The fact does not suffice. The fact by itself is nothing, serves no purpose. That 
it should avail anything, there is needed the interpretation of the fact, the idea. 
Who will tell us in what the true interpretation of the Christian fact 
consists? .... Jesus Christ Himself and those whom He Himself chose, pre- 
pared and inspired to make Him known to the world The mission of 
the apostles was to recount and interpret the Christian facts to the world... . . 
If God wrought certain definite acts for the whole of humanity together, it 
seems to us altogether natural that He should have given also, in a definite fash- 
ion, by His Son, Jesus Christ, Author of these acts, and by the apostles, wit- 
nesses of these acts, formed in the school of Christ and penetrated by His 
Spirit, an interpretation of these acts, valid for all humanity. God acted once 
for all, in a definite fashion: but the first essential sense of this act does not 
change, since the act itself, the past act, remains accomplished, immutable. 
There are therefore definitive ideas by the side of definitive facts..... We 
affirm, therefore, that the writings of the witnesses of the Christian facts, their 
accounts and their interpretations, have authority.” 
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himself to affirm, in a passage already quoted, that ‘‘ the Bible 
simply recounts the facts without pretending to the least shadow of 
authority.’’ It is a question of fact; and every Bible reader may 
be trusted to resolve it for himself.* Obviously the Bible does 
not give us a bare list of ‘‘ naked facts:’’ but a rich account 
and development of significant facts held in a special meaning—of 
facts understood and interpreted. With the interpretation of 
these facts, rather than with their mere record, a large part of the 
Bible is solely employed, as, for example, the Epistles of Paul : 
and even when the immediate object is the record of the facts 
themselves, they are not set down nakedly, but in a distinct doc- 
trinal context. Dr. James Denney is thoroughly justified in his 
rebuke to expositors who would neglect this context : + 


* Prof. Henry Wace, in his Bampton Lectures on The Foundations of Faith 
(p. 121), neatly exhibits the nature of the frequent assertion that the Bible con- 
tains no ‘‘dogmas’’ in a characteristic instance or two. ‘‘It is the favorite con- 
tention of those who impugn the faith of the Church,”’ he says, ‘‘ that the teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount is purely moral and independent of theology. 
‘It is undeniable,’ says the author of Supernatural Religion, with characteristic 
strength of assertion, ‘that the earliest teaching of Jesus recorded in the gospel 
which can be regarded as in any degree historical is pure morality, almost, if not 
quite, free from theological dogmas. Morality was the essence of His system ; 
theology was an afterthought.’ Two pages later this writer states with perfect 
correctness, but with complete unconsciousness of inconsistency, that Christ’s 
system ‘confined itself to two fundamental] principles, love to God and love to 
man.’ But is there no theology involved in teaching love toGod? No theology 
in the belief that God is, and that He is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him, and that in spite of all the difficulties, perplexities and cruelties of the 
world, He is worthy of the whole love and trust of our hearts! Why, this is 
the very theological problem which has racked the heart and brain of man from 
the dawn of religious thought to the present moment. On these two command- 
ments—to which, in the curious phrase just quoted, Christ’s system is said to 
have ‘ confined itself,’ as though they were slight or simple—on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets. They are the germ from which 
has sprung the whole theological thought of the Christian Church, and to which 
it returns ; and no theologian can wish to do more than to deepen his own ap- 
prehension of them and to strengthen their hold upon others. With similar 
inconsistency, M. Renan declares that ‘we should seek in vain for a theological 
proposition in the gospel,’ and yet states elsewhere that ‘a lofty notion of the 
Divinity was in some sort the germ of our Lord’s whole being.’ ‘God,’ he adds, 
‘is in Him ; He feels Himself in communion with God ; and He draws from His 
heart that which He speaks of His Father.’ These are strange inconsistencies. 
But there is nothing, perhaps, more fitted to warn a thoughtful mind, at the 
threshold of skeptical speculations, of their essential shallowness, than the 
manner in which the vastest conceptions and the profoundest problems are 
thus passed over, as it were, dryshod by such writers as have just been quoted.”’ 
The fine passage on pp. 194-198 on the influence of doctrine on life should also 
be read. 

+ Studies in Theology, pp. 119, 120. Cf. the wise remarks of Dr. Cairns, 
apropos of Semler, in his Unbelief in the Highteenth Century, Lecture v, ii, near 
the beginning. 
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‘‘A mere exegete is sometimes tempted,’’ he says, ‘‘to read New Testament 
sentences as if they had no context but that which stands before him in black 
and white ; they had from the very beginning, and have still, another context 
in the minds of Christian readers which it is impossible to disregard. They are 
not addressed to minds in the condition of a tabula rasa ; if they were, they 
could hardly be understood at all ; they were addressed to minds that had been 
delivered—as Paul says to the Romans: a church, remember, to which he was 
personally a stranger—to a type or mould of teaching ; such minds have in this 
a criterion and a clew to the intention of a Christian writer; they can take a 
hint, and read into brief words the fullness of Christian truth. I have no doubt 
that it was in this way such expressions were interpreted as we find all through 
the New Testament : ‘Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ;’ ‘He 
loosed us from our sins by His blood ;’ ‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world ;’ ‘He is the propitiation for our sins.’ To say that 
words like these express a fact but not a theory—a fact as opposed to a theory— 
is to say they mean nothing whatever. A member of the Apostolic Church 
would be conscious of their meaning without any conscious effort ; what they 
suggested to him would be precisely that truth which is so distasteful to many 
of those who plead for the fact as against ‘theory,’ that in Christ’s death our 
condemnation was endured by Him. This theory 7s the fact; there is nothing 
else in these various expressions either to accept or to contest.’’ 

If there be any justice in these remarks at all—and surely their 
justice lies on their face—it would be truer to say of the Bible 
that it contains nothing but ‘‘ dogmas,’’ than to say that it con- 
tains only ‘‘ facts’? and no ‘‘dogmas:’’ all the facts given to us 
by Scripture are given as ‘‘ dogmas,’’ that is, as facts that have a 
specific meaning for our souls. Doubtless part of the extremity of 
such deliverances as M. Astié’s is due to a failure on the 
part of their authors to strip the Christian facts bare enough. It 
is the fact as interpreted and not the naked fact itself that they call 
the fact. But it will scarcely do to prove that Christianity consists 
in facts to the exclusion of ‘‘ dogmas,’’ by calling all the dogmas 
which enter into the essence of Christianity facts. No doubt they 
are facts, but not in the sense intended by these writers: and thus 
the whole centre of the debate would be shifted. The contention 
would no longer be that no ‘‘ dogmas’’ enter into the essence of 
Christianity, but merely that only such ‘‘ dogmas ’’ enter into the 
essence of Christianity as are rooted in fact, to the exclusion of 
such as have no basis in fact—in other words, of myths and lies. 
This no one will dispute. But it does not avail to show that 
Christianity consists of facts and not dogmas, but only that the 
dogmas which enter into Christianity are true. 

_ The antipathy to external authority in religion is much too 
deeply rooted, however, to die with the mere exhibition of the 
necessity of interpretation to render facts of any import or value 
toman. There are some to whom it will still seem that the neces- 
sity of interpretation may be allowed and yet the existence of an 
external doctrinal authority be denied. M. Rivier may be taken 
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as an example of this type of thought. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ he says :* 


«Certainly to verify a historical fact is far from comprehending its religious 
and supernatural sense. An event whose significance remains foreign to us 
cannot have the least direct importance for our salvation, even though it may be 
ineffably rich in divine lessons and in religious motives. In order that we may 
know God, it evidently is not sufficient that He should act, it is necessary further 
that He should speak.”’ 


So far, everything runs along satisfactorily: it is just the con- 
tention we have been making. But M. Rivier proceeds at once to 
take the significance out of his admissions. ‘‘ Only,’’ he con- 


tinues, and the word ‘‘ only ’’ is ominous : 


“‘Only it is necessary that He should speak to us. For we could never rec- 
ognize His activity in a historical fact unless its explication made us personally 
verify a divine element in it. Now this interpretation God commonly gave, ac- 
cording to the Biblical narratives, to the witnesses of the events. Whilst we, in 
order to understand these facts, are to be reduced to the more or less exact re- 
port of their authentic interpretation !’’ 


‘‘ Therefore,’? comments M. Henri Bois, with his inimitable 
point :+ 


‘Therefore, in what the Bible and history transmit to us, there is nothing but 
the raw facts for us to take into consideration. The rest is of no value: it is of 
little consequence to us what God has said to others ; that alone is of conse- 
quence to us which has been said tous. .... Nevertheless, it is allowed that 
the facts without ideas are of no value for salvation Consequently what 
history and the Bible transmit to us has no value for salvation: value resides 
principally, fundamentally, in what God says to us, at present, in our revela- 
tions, in our illuminations, in our fantasies, in our dreams. For having wished 
to discard the apostolic explications of the historic fact, we find ourselves quite 
naturally brought to discarding the historical fact itself. 

‘« And, indeed, we shall ask M. Rivier : Why this different mode of treating the 
fact and the idea? ‘In order that we may know God, it evidently is not suffi- 
cient that He should act: it is necessary further that He should speak. Only it 
is necessary that He should speak to ws.’ So far so good. But why not say 
also: ‘Only it is necessary that He should act for ws, by us, and in us?’ It is of 
no use to make God speak historically? Beitso. But why make Him act his- 
torically? Are we to be reduced to the more or less exact and more or less 
authentic reports of the facts of which certain men were witnesses many cen- 
turies ago? No, it is necessary that God should act for ws and in us. The 
apostolic interpretation of the Christian facts is given us by tradition, that fatal 
tradition, that nightmare of so-called independent minds? Itistrue. But by 
what, then, if you please, are you furnished with the facts, if not by this same 
tradition? You declare that tradition reporting ideas needs later commentaries, 
and you exclaim, ‘Is the latest commentary too clothed with a divine authority ?” 
We should like you to tell usif tradition reporting facts has no need of criticism: 
will criticism perchance, then, be clothed with a divine authority ? 

‘In short, he who says fact, history, says at the same time witness, tradition, 
authority. The more authority, the more tradition—the more fact.’’ 


* Etude sur la révélation chrétienne, p. 44; quoted in H. Bois’ Le Dogme 
Gree, p. 114. 
+ Le Dogme Grec, p. 114 8g. 
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We could scarcely have a neater or completer refutation by the 
method of reduction to absurdity. The pity is that everybody 
does not see that the reduction is to absurdity. For the absurd 
position to which M. Bois would thus drive M. Rivier—that very 
position is voluntarily assumed by others. Would M. Bois show 
that by parity of reasoning with that by which M. Rivier would 
refuse to be bound by the doctrines of the Bible, the facts, too, 
may be refused? Undoubtedly, replies, for example, Mr. G. 
Fromme]: religion cannot consist of or rest upon external facts any 
more than upon external doctrines.—* 

‘* By their very nature historical facts lack the special evidence which is indis- 
pensable for faith. The most certain of them are only probable. Their proba- 
bility, by the accumulation of evidences and the weight of the testimony, may 
increase until it grazes certitude, but it never attains it. The best evidenced his- 
torical facts rest on intermediary witnesses, with regard to whom doubt remains 
permissible. . Were they even absolutely proved, they would remain in essence 
incapable of forming authority for faith, the object of which cannot in any case 
be a historical fact—and, above all, not a past fact—and which demands for its 
establishment the discernment in history of a divine activity, the initiative and 
permanent character of which forms upon one a directly accessible impression.’’ 


That is to say, past facts can enter into the essence of Christi- 
anity just as little as past dogmas: the essence of Christianity 
must be found wholly in what is present to the soul here and now. 
In reducing to absurdity the position of those who cry that Chris. 
tianity consists of facts not dogmas, M. Bois has only driven them 
to the position of another class who equally refuse to allow the 
validity of Christian doctrine—those whose cry is that Christi- 
anity consists in life, not doctrine. This position comes before us 
thus as the logical outcome of the demands of those who will have 
Christianity consist only of facts and not at all of dogmas. 

Before we turn to the consideration of this new position, how- 
ever, there is an extreme form of the contention that Christianity 
consists of facts, not doctrines, which claims our attention. This 
is that curious religious positivism which has gained such vogue of 
late through the vigor of the followers of Albrecht Ritschl, and 
which occupies a sort of transitional position between the type of 
thought which declares that Christianity consists in facts, not dog- 
mas, and that which represents it as consisting in life, not doctrine. 
The extremity of this position resides in the circumstance that, 
while it agrees in general that Christianity consists not in dogmas 
but facts, it reduces these facts to a single fact: Christianity con- 
sists, it says in effect, in one sole fact. 

That no dogmas lie at the root or enter into the essence of Chris- 


* La Orise du protestantisme, in Hoangite et Liberté, 27th May, 1892; quoted 
by Henri Bois, Le Dogme Gree, p. 72. 
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tianity the proper Ritschlite is perfectly assured. Religion is one 
thing, he tells us, and metaphysics is another: and Christianity is 
in essence religion, while dogmas are metaphysical products. The 
service which Jesus did the world was not that He presented it 
with a revealed metaphysic, but that He gave it a religion. The 
metaphysical element came into historical Christianity when, in 
its advance from its primitive centre and from its primitive sim- 
plicity, it came into contact with and bondage to the Greek mind, 
which at once seized upon it and, according to the inherent Greek 
tendency, philosophized it, and thus wrought out what we call the 
fundamental Christian dogmas. These, therefore, so far from 
being essential to Christianity, are corruptions of Christianity. 
And if we would have Christianity in its purity, we must strip off 
from it every remnant of ‘‘ Greek dogma,’’ or, to speak more broad- 
ly, every ‘‘ metaphysical’? element which has in the course of the 
ages attached itself to it. More, if we would save Christianity 
from entire destruction in the searching criticism of these modern 
times, we must separate from it those metaphysical accretions by 
its connection and consequent confusion with which it is brought 
into conflict with modern knowledge. If it is to be entangled 
with an outworn metaphysics, it cannot live in the light of mod- 
ern thought. But let it be freed from all such entangling alliances, 
we are told, and stand forth in its purity as a simple religion, and 
philosophy and science will find that, as Satan found with Christ, 
they ‘‘ have nothing in it.’’ The effect desired to be obtained by 
this sharp distinction between the religious and the metaphysical, 
it will be seen, is the security of Christianity in the forum of the 
world’s thought. The whole realm of the metaphysical is at once 
abandoned to the world, while that of the purely religious alone is 
retained for Christianity; and the two spheres are represented 
practically as mutually exclusive. Religion cannot properly in- 
trude into the region of metaphysics, and metaphysics cannot invade 
the region of pure religion. Thus Christianity will be safe from 
attack on this side. But it is not only on the side of metaphysics 
that Christianity is attacked in these days. It is attacked also on 
the side of history. It is not only her ‘‘ dogmas’’ that are as- 
saulted, but also her ‘‘ facts.’” When we yield up her ‘* dogmas ”’ 
to the mercy of the metaphysician, are we to defend at all hazards 
her ‘‘ facts ?’’ Is Christianity to be represented as standing or fall- 
ing with them? No, says the Ritschlite. Christianity has no 
more need of its so-called ‘‘ facts’’ than of its so-called ‘‘ dog- 
mas:’’ one fact alone will suffice for it, the one great fact of 
Christ. Let historical criticism do its worst; let it evaporate into 
the mist of myth every fact on which men have been accustomed 
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to found Christianity ; Christianity will remain untouched: it is 
constituted by this one fact only—Jesus Christ. 

Such, then, is the Ritschlite position, in, at least, its most char- 
acteristic form. That there are elements of truth and power in it 
is obvious on the face of the statement. It is much to protest 
against the identification of Christianity with the changing meta- 
physics of the schools: and it is undeniable that Christianity has 
often been confounded by the Hegelian with his Hegelianism, by 
the Aristotelian with his Aristotelianism, by the Platonist with his 
Platonism, and has thus been subjected to unwarranted suspicion 
and distrust. It is something also to realize that Christianity may 
survive the loss of many of her ‘‘ facts ;’’ that though her history is 
true and is worthy of her, and being worthy of her is part of her 
being and one of her supports and stays, yet she does not draw all her 
sap from this one root. Above all, it is a great thing to have our 
eyes focussed on Jesus Christ as the great, the constitutive fact of 
Christianity, about whom all else gathers, from whom all else 
receives its significance, whom to have is indeed to have all. 
Through its insistance on such points as these, Ritschlism has 
often wrought a good work in the theological circles of Germany, 
and earned for itself a good degree. But unfortunately the theory 
it has put forward goes in its logical implications fatally beyond 
insistence on such points as these. 

It is hard to take seriously the sharp discrimination that is pro- 
posed between religious and metaphysical knowledge; and it is 
hard to take patiently the complacent abandonment of the whole 
body of Christian doctrine which is proposed on the basis of this 
distinction. One is tempted to look upon it all as ‘‘ playing to the 
galleries,’’ as merely a clumsy flattery offered to the tendencies 
of an age essentially positivist. In an era when even our psycho- 
logists seek to steer clear of metaphysics, it is possibly not to be 
wondered at that a theology also should be attempted which shall 
be free from ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ conceptions. And certainly it can 
not be wondered at that the failure is even more complete. M. 
Fouillée warns us that if we question those who reject ‘‘ meta- 
physies’’ we shall very quickly discover that they reject it in the 
name of a metaphysical system—which naturally is their own.* 
It is so in the present case also. The whole Ritschlite system is 
the outgrowth of metaphysical theories drawn from Kant through 
the mediation of Lotze. On the basis of these metaphysical theo- 
ries we are asked to eviscerate Christianity of its whole doctrinal 

* “Tnterrogez ceux qui rejettent la métaphysique ; vous reconnaitrez bien vite 
qu’ils la rejettent au nom d’un systéme métaphysique, qui est naturellement le 
leur.’”’ (Alf. Fouillée, L’ Avenir de la métaphysique fondée sur I’ expérience, p. 275 ; 


quoted by H. Bois, Le Dogme Grec, p. 51, note.) 
28 
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content a$ being mixed with metaphysical elements! Nor do we, 
in saying the ‘‘ whole doctrinal content ’’ of Christianity, overstate 
the matter. For what truth concerning God and the soul can come 


to expression without involving metaphysical conceptions? Every 


religious truth, however primary, contains a metaphysical ele- 
ment. M. Bois is therefore within the limits of fact when he 
says* that 


‘«Those who thus repel metaphysics do not understand themselves. For if it 
is certain that all that is metaphysical is not on that account religious, it is no 
less certain that all that is religious is on that account metaphysical. If you wish 
to be rid of metaphysics at any cost, abstain from speaking of God. Whoever 
says, ‘I believe in God,’ deals with metaphysics.” 


It must be admitted, however, that the Ritschlites, having placed 
their brand upon metaphysics in religion, do make the boldest pos- 
sible effort to cleanse their skirts of it altogether. And herein, for 
us, lies their severest reproach. For at the bidding of this theory, 
some have not hesitated to discard the most elementary truths of 
religion. M. Bois says that we cannot even say, ‘‘ 1 believe in 
God,’’ without a tinge of metaphysics. We fully believe it. And 
the Ritschlite perceives it also, and actually raises the question 
whether we may validly say even so much as this, ‘‘ I believe in 
God!" What do we, after all, as Christian men, know of God, it 
is asked. That He is infinite? Certainly not. That Ile is a per- 
son? No. That He exists? Not even this. We only know 
that He is, as Ritschl himself once put it, a ‘‘ Hiilfsvorstellung ”’ 
—a useful postulate for the validating of our practical ends.t+ 


* Le Dogme Grec, pp. 51, 52. 

+Prof. Otto Ritsch) thinks that his father’s former employment of the term 
Hilfsvorstellung in this connection ought not to be remembered against him. 
But with the excision of the term we do not see that the conception has been 
changed. God still remains for Ritschl and Ritschlism a heuristic postulate. 
The case is the same, of course, with the Deity of Christ and its implications, as, 
for example, His preéxistence, which Ritsch] similarly spoke of as a Hi/fslinte for 
the traditional conception—comparing it thus with the imaginary lines assumed 
in geometrical reasonings, which have no reality and are intended to have none. 
We note Prof. Otto Ritschl’s welcome declaration that it might as well be 
asserted of his father that he denied the existence of God and taught atheism, as 
that he did not intend to teach the Deity of Christ as a reality ; and we rejoice 
in this testimony to Ritschl’s personal faith in two matters which do indeed 
stand for him in similar relations. We rejoice, too, in the concessions which 
Ritschlites have been led to make in the matter of the proper Deity of Christ 
(see them exhibited in Orr, as cited, p. 448 sg.). But we are not here concerned 
with Ritschl’s personal convictions, nor with the indications in his followers of a 
not unnatural recoil from the full rigor of his teaching : but with the. logical im- 
plications of that teaching itself. And there is after all a considerable difference 
between God a3 a working hypothesis and the ddyievdg Ozdg of the New Testa- 
ment, For one thing, those to whom God is a working hypothesis are apt to 
conceive of Him as their creature who cannot be permitted to wander from the 
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‘‘God, in other words’’—as Dr. Denney * brings out Ritschl’s 
idea : 

‘God, in other words, is a necessary assumption of the Christian’s view of 
man’s chief end; but, scientifically—in its bearing on the interpretation of 


nature and history, for example—it may be left an open question whether there 
be a God or not.” 


In similar spirit, Herrmann teaches that for ‘!the maintaining 
of the impulse of religious faith,’’ ‘‘ it does not matter whether our 
conception of the world is theistic, pantheistic or materialistic.’’ + 
This is what we may come to when we refuse every metaphysical 
element in religion, and insist that all we need know of God is what 
is involved in the residuum of religious knowledge. It is the old 
idea of regulative truth brought back, in the extreme form which 
includes the implication that what is postulated as true for the 
needs of our practical life may in the sphere of theoretical knowl- 
edge be at the same time recognized as false.t 

And this mode of dealing with the foundations of Christianity 
is carried by this school, also, as we have said, into the domain of 
‘* facts.” Dr. Denney quotes§ a characteristic example from 
Harnack when dealing with the miracles of Jesus. ‘‘ The histo- 
rian,” says Harnack, | 
‘‘is not in a position to reckon with a miracle as a certainly given historical 
event; for in doing so he destroys that very method of looking at things on 
which all historical investigation rests. Every single miracle remains, histori- 


cally, entirely dubious ; and no summation of the dubious can ever amount toa 
certainty. If in spite of this, the historian convinces himself that Jesus Christ 








place and function He was called into being to fill and serve. The extremity of 
this feeling was startlingly exhibited by Heine who, when asked in his anguish 
whether he had hope of forgiveness, replied, ‘‘Oh, certainly : that is what God 
is for.’’ The distance between this attitude and the Christian conception of God 
is measured by the contrast. between looking upon God as existing for us and 
realizing that we exist only for Him. 

* Studies in Theology, p. 8; cf. Orr, Christian View, etc., p. 45. 

+See Orr, Christian View of God and the World, pp. 46 sq. 

¢ Cf. Orr, as above, p. 29: ‘‘Under the plea of expelling metaphysics from 
theology, the tendency is at present to revive this distinction in a form which 
practically amounts to the resuscitation of the old doctrine ofa ‘double truth’—the 
one religious, the other philosophical; and it is not held necessary that even 
where the two overlap they should always be found in agreement.” 

§ Studies in Theology, p. 12. 

|| Dogmengeschichte, Ed. 1, i, 50, note 4; cf. E. T.i., p. 65, note 3, where, how- 
ever, the concluding words are quite different : ‘‘This conclusion itself belongs 
to the province of religious faith : though there has seldom been a strong faith 
that would not have drawn it.’’ The German of Ed. 1 (which alone is accessible 
to us as we write) runs: ‘‘ Dieser Schluss gehirt selbst dem Gebiet des religiésen 
Glaubens an. Es lisst sich aber ein starker religiiser Glaube an die Herrschaft 
und Zwecksetzung des Gottlichen und Guten in der Welt denken, welcher eines 
solchen Schlusses nicht bedarf.’’ 
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has done what is extraordinary, and even in the strict sense miraculous, he ar- 
gues from an ethico-religious impression which he has received of this person, 
to a supernatural power belonging to Him. This inference belongs itself to the 
domain of religious faith. We may conceive, however, a strong religious faith 
in the teleological reign of the divine and the good in the world, which does 
not need such an inference.”’ 


‘ since it belongs to the 


domain of religiaus faith, it cannot belong to the domain of as- 
sured fact,” and it is only to those of little faith that the super- 
natural power and miracles of Jesus are not matters of indifference. 
From passages like this we may begin to learn the real import of 
the constant Ritschlite appeal to the historical Jesus—that fervent 
and devout appeal to the very central fact of Christianity which 
gives their writings such attractiveness to us all. 

By the emphasis which they place upon the ‘‘ historical Christ,” 
who, according to them, is the one great constitutive fact of Chris- 
tianity, the Ritschlites intend first of all to exclude from considera- 
tion the exalted Christ—the Christ who, according to His promise, 
is with His followers always, even to the end of the world, the living 
source of all their strength and the fountain of all their hfe. For 


That is to say, as Dr. Denney points out, ‘ 


this school of thought, which piques itself on its positivism, has 


no greater antipathy to what it calls ‘‘ metaphysics” in religion 


It would indeed be introducing 


’ 


than to what it calls ‘‘ mysticism.’ 
‘* metaphysical” elements to conceive of Jesus, dead for two thou- 
sand years, yet ruling the world from the throne of God and instill- 
ing life by some magical process into the hearts of men. No! we can 
know nothing but the ‘ historical Christ,” the Christ who lived 
and died in Galilee, and by His life of pure faith has left an indeli- 
ble impression upon the world. He, at least, is a fact: and a fact 
of such magnitude that face to face with Him we cannot escape the 
conviction which was the spring of His life and which, from the 
spectacle of His life, is communicated to us, that there is a God 


‘* step-children of 


who loves us, and that we are not merely the 


time.” 

Yet we must guard ourselves from supposing that this his 
torical Christ to which we have thus been pointed is the 
Christ of the historical documents which have preserved the mem- 
ory of Tis life and deeds to us. For, by the emphasis which they 
place on the ‘‘ historical Christ,” the Ritschlites intend, in the next 
place, to exclude all ‘‘ unhistorical” elements from the picture 
they would bring before us. It is not the Christ of legend to 
which they would direct our eyes, but the Christ of sober history : 
and they are willing to relegate to the domain of legend all that 
the most exigent criticism would ask of them. It is not the Christ 
who was born of a virgin, who was welcomed by angels, who 
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wrought wonders, who, having died for our sins, rose again from 
the dead and ascended in bodily form into heaven—it is not this 
Christ who, according to them, is the one great constitutive fact of 
Christianity. It is the Christ of critical history: of whom we 
can say but this—that He lived and died and left behind Him the 
aroma of a life of faith. This is the one fact of which Christianity 
consists. We cannot rid ourselves of the impression which this 


historical figure makes upon us, of the lesson of faith which His 
life teaches us: in its light we can walk our allotted pathway in life 
and see the hand of Jesus’ God in the events that befall us, and so 
live, like Jesus, in communion with the God of providence: the 
religion of Jesus is thus ours, and we are Christians. Who Jesus 
was, what He was, what He did—all this is indifferent to us: His 
life of love in the world has begotten religion in our souls; and 
this is enough. It is to this that the Ritschlite point of view 
would reduce the ‘‘ historical Christ ’—the one fact that consti- 
tutes Christianity. And if we find it hard to take patiently their 
complacent abandonment of the whole sum of Christian doctrine 
on the plea that it is metaphysical, shall we not find it impossible 
to take patiently their equally complacent abandonment of the 
whole series of Christian facts, on the ground that it is unhistor- 
ical ? 

The inconsistency of the Ritschlite procedure here has often 
been commented on. First, in their anti-metaphysical bias, they 
insist on the historical character of Christianity: Christianity is 
not metaphysics but fact; it is to the historical Christ, and not to 
the Christ of theological construction, that we are to go—the Christ 
that actually lived and died in Galilee, not the Christ of the Nicene 
Greeks or of the scholastics. And then this historical Christ Him- 
self is calmly handed over to the tender mercies of unbelieving critics, 
with permission to do with Him what they list. It is more to our 
present purpose, however, to note the effect of this double dealing, in 
the evaporation of the whole essence of Christianity. We all desire 
a Christianity which is secure from the assaults of the unbelieving 
world, whether those assaults are made in the name of philosophy 
and science, or in the name of history and criticism. But this 
security is to be sought and can be found only in a Christianity whose 
facts and doctrines are so intrenched against the inevitable assault 
that, whatever else falls, they shall stand. What fatuity it is to seek 
it rather by yielding to the assault all it chooses to demand, and 
contracting Christianity into dimensions too narrow to call out 
the world’s antipathy and too weak to invite its attack. Such an 
eviscerated Christianity may no longer be worth the world’s notice 
and by that same token is no longer worth the Christian’s preser- 
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vation. It has been reduced to a vanishing point, and is ready to 
pass away. It is entirely fatuous to suppose that the spheres of 
religion and thought, of religion and history, can be kept apart: 
what is true in metaphysics is true in religion, and what is true in 
religion is true in history, or, in one word, we shall profess our- 
selves willing to confess a false religion. We may acquiesce in the 
implications of the persistent activity of our religious sentiment. Let 
metaphysics decide the problems of being as it may, let criticism 
decide the problems of history as it may, man is a religious ani- 
mal.. But to say that the special form and direction which have 
been given to the action of this religious sentiment by a specific 
body of convictions and a specific body of facts are independent of 
philosophical and historical determinations, passes beyond the ap- 
parent absurdity of paradox into the actually absurd. It sounds 
very well to ask, as M. Lobstein asks : * 

‘‘To declare that the full and complete satisfaction of the needs of the con- 
science and the aspirations of the heart is involved in the solution of a problem 
of historical criticism of whatever importance—is this not to cast souls into trouble 
and to expose them to the loss of that crown which they are exhorted to hold 
fast ?”’ - 

But it is surely one thing for the soul to be sure with an immov- 
able surety that the conceptions—that is, the “dogmas’’—and the 
facts that underlie its faith and are implicated in it cannot be 
shaken by any criticism whatever: and quite another thing for 
one to imagine that he can lightly surrender them at the demand 
of any criticism you will and yet retain his faith undiminished. 
Accordingly, M. Bois justly fixes his eye on the extremity of M. 
Lobstein’s language: that faith cannot depend on the solution of a 
problem of historical criticism, no matter what its importance may be. 

‘« Will it be indifferent, then, to the Christian faith,’’ he demands,+ “for it to 
be demonstrated that we do not possess a single authentic writing of Paul’s, 
that the Fourth Gospel is the work of a forger, and that the Synoptics are only 
a tissue of legends and traditions without the least historical value? Will it, 
then, be indifferent to the Christian faith for it to be proved to us, for example, 
that Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead or even that he never existed? We 
should very much like to know what will remain to Christianity when there 
have been excluded from it the ideas (since metaphysics must be excluded) and 
the facts (since we must be independent of historical criticism). Note that thus 
the person of Christ is completely eliminated from Christianity, and it is reduced 
to vague, obscure, doubtful sentiment—to sentiment in its pure estate. On the 
other side, do we not know that the school of Ritsch] does not wish to hear the 
mystical union spoken of, that is to say, internal, personal and living relations 
between the soul and its Saviour? What then is left of Christianity 2? Nothing at 
all—except, perhaps, the maxim of certain medisval monks: Bene dicere de 
priore, facere officium suum taliter qualiter, sinere mundum ire quomodo vadit. 
In all ways, the reaction against intellectualism, pushed to the complete pro- 





“* Quoted by H. Bois, Le Dogme Gree, p.54. + Le Dogme Gree, p. 54. 
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scription of doctrine, of metaphysics, brings us to nihilism in the matter of 
religion.”’ 

Thus we see that the Ritschlian tendency also reduces itself to 
absurdity in the extremes to which it must go in order to save its 
principle. For to these extremes it must go or else admit a meta- 
physical, a truly dogmatic, element at the very heart of Christi- 
anity. Recoil from them ever so slightly, and the centre of the 
debate is at once shifted: we no longer are discussing whether 
‘* dogma ’’ enters into the essence of Christianity, but what ‘‘ dog- 
mas” may be rightly recognized as holding that position. Jesus 
Christ alone constitutes Christianity ; in Him is included all that can 
be asked for, for the perfect religion? So be it. What Jesus 
Christ? The Jesus of the Gospels? Or the Jesus of Strauss? 
The Logos Jesus of John’s gospel? The heavenly Jesus of the 
Apocalypse? Or the purely earthly Jesus of Pfleiderer and Renan ? 
Or even perchance the entirely imaginary Jesus of Pierson and 
Naber and Loman? It is an insult to our intelligence to tell us 
that it makes no difference to Christianity how these queries be an- 
swered. But the first beginnings of an answer to them introduce 
the dogmatic element. From which it follows at once that Chris- 
tianity cannot exist without the dogma which it is the business 
of Systematic Theology to investigate and state. As M. 
Henri Bois * eloquently puts it : 

“Christianity is the person of Jesus Christ. Still we must enter into relations 
with this person. In order that two moral subjects should communicate with 
one another there must needs be manifestations between them. A person mani- 
fests himself clearly to us only by his acts and his words: and he has value for us 
only as we form for ourselves a certain idea of him. Christianity is, therefore, 
essentially, above all, a person: but on pain of reducing it to a magic, which 
would no longer possess any ethical and, consequently, no longer possess any 
religious quality, we must needs grant that Christianity, precisely because it is 
essentially a person, is also a body of facts and of ideas. 

‘‘For the contemporaries of Jesus Christ, who could see and hear Flim, the 
teaching that fell from His lips and the deeds performed by Him, constituted this 
necessary middle term between Jesus Christ and them. For us, with no wish, 
certainly, to deny the personal, present and living relations of Jesus Christ with 
the soul of the redeemed, we cannot, without opening the door to the most dan- 
gerous mysticism, reduce Christianity to these relations, in derogation of the 
acts and revelations of the historical Christ, which we have neither seen nor 
heard, but which have been transmitted to us by tradition, by the Bible: this 
would be equivalent to cutting down the tree at its roots under pretext of being 
thus better able to gather its fruit.’’ 


On pain, then, of cutting down Christianity at its roots 
under the pretext that we shall thus be better able to gather 
its fruits, we must admit a doctrinal element at its very basis. 
Christianity consists not merely of “Jesus Christ,” but of 


* Le Dogme Gree, p. 107. 
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that Jesus Christ which the apostles give us,—in a word, of the 


Jesus of the apostolical ‘‘ dogma,” and not of any Jesus we may 


choose to fancy in this nineteenth century of ours.* Are there 
‘* metaphysical ” elements in this apostolical dogma? Then meta- 
physical elements enter into the very essence of Christianity. Are 
there traces of Greek thought perhaps in these apostolical interpre- 
tations of the Christian facts? Of what importance is that to us ? 
M. Bois says truly : 

‘‘ Whether there be, in these interpretations, Greek elements or not, is a very 

secondary question and one wholly without the importance that it is sought to 
give it. There is no good reason known to us for rejecting a teaching of St. 
Paul’s or of St. John’s, under the pretext that it has a Hellenic color.” 
The apostolic interpretation is an inseparable element in the fun- 
damental fact-basis of Christianity : and it cannot be rejected be- 
cause a part of the providentially formed peculiarity of the apos- 
tolic mode of thought is distasteful to us.+ Call it metaphysical, 
call it Greek, if you will. But remember that it is of the essence 
of Christianity. 

By no means, the answer comes back to us at once: Christianity 
is a life, not a doctrine; he is a Christian man in’ whom this life 
is implanted ; and the Bible itself is in the first instance a means 
of grace, not a text-book of theology. Thus we are brought back 
once more to that extremest of all anti-doctrinal positions, which 
proposes a Christianity which shall be independent of both facts 
and doctrines. We have already had a glimpse of it now and 
again; and it is probably clear by this time that, if the onset on 
doctrinal Christianity is to succeed at all, it must be under this 
banner. It is towards it, indeed, that every other tendency of 
thought inevitably drifts as it seeks to defend an anti-doctrinal posi- 
tion. According to its mode of thinking, the sole immediate pur- 
pose of the Bible is to quicken life, not to satisfy curiosity, and we 
divert it from its proper use when we go to it as anything else than 

*«‘T determined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ, and Him as 
crucified,’ said the apostle, defining a special doctrine of Jesus as the essence of 
Christianity. 

+ Dr. E. L. Hicks’ suggestive paper on ‘‘ St. Paul and Hellenism,’’ which opens 
the fourth volume of the Oxford Studia Biblica et Heclesiastica, will well repay 
consulting on this matter. ‘‘Greek thought,’’ he says, ‘‘lad provided for St. 
Paul a vocabulary, and a set of ideas as well as phrases, wherein to express his 
doctrine—a doctrine in nowise borrowed from Hellenic thought, but which could 
hardly be made intelligible to the minds of his time, or to our own minds to-day, 
unless Greek thought had prepared the human mind for such grand and far- 
reaching ideas: 6 ydp grAdcogos cuvortixds tts.’’ ‘The influence of Hellen- 
ism began in fact with the first preaching of the Gospel ; and St. Paul is the fore- 
most representative of the process. That influence was of course indirect and 


unconscious, and did not involve any deliberate adoption of Hellenic practices 
but it had been a leaven working in the Church from the first.’’ 
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the living and abiding word through which we are begotten again— 
than the implanted word which is able to save our souls. When it 
has performed this function its immediate employment is at an end: 
its dogmas and its facts may alike be passed by in indifference when 
we possess the life—that Christ-life which, being once formed in us, 
surely renders us superior to all extraneous aid. And for the incep- 
tion of this life we cannot be dependent on any book or on any dog- 
mas or facts whatever, laid hold of by the intellect and embraced in 
knowledge. Its source can only be the Fountain of Life—our 
Living and Loving God Himself: and He cannot be supposed to 
grant it only to shining intellectual gifts or to exceptional intellec- 
tual opportunities, or to the knowledge which is the fruit of these 
things. The poorest is as the richest before Him, and poverty of 
understanding is no bar to His grace: while that poverty of spirit 
which is seldom conjoined with great knowledge—for knowledge 
rather puffeth up—is precious in His sight. Christianity is ili-con- 
ceived if it is thought to consist in or to rest upon either facts or 
dogmas: it is a life—and for this life we depend solely on God, the 
ever-living Source of all life.* 

It will go without saying that a manner of thinking like this, 
which has commended itself to a multitude of the leading minds 
of our time and which has extended its influence so far beyond the 
circle of its own proper adherents that it may be truly said to have 
colored all modern religious thought, has much to say for itself. 
We need only turn over in our minds its characteristic modes of 
expression to find enshrined in them the deepest truths of Chris- 
tianity. It is true that Christianity is a life: the life that is lived in 
communion with the Son of God, the life that is hid with Christ in 
God, the life of which it must be said that it is not we that live it but 
Christ that lives it in us. The whole series of Christian facts, the 
whole body of Christian doctrines, do exist only in order to this life. 
Christ did not come into the world, die and rise again merely that 
He might insert so many marvelous facts into the dull course of 
natural history: the constitution of the facts, the beautifying of the 
historical sequence, was not the end of His action: it was to save 
the souls of men—that they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly. And no single Christian doctrine has 
been revealed to men merely as a tenet in philosophy, to make 
them wise ; each and every one is sent to them as a piece of glad 
tidings that they may be made wise unto salvation. Yet though 
all Christian knowledge is thus only in order to life and terminates 
on life, it is not in the power of all knowledge to give life. We 

* Cf. Dr. Orr’s discussion of this mode of statement in his Christian View, etc., 
pp. 18 sq. 
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live by the power of the Son of God, by virtue of a vital relation 
of our souls to Him: and it is only because of the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God in our hearts that our ears are open to the truth 
or that our souls are amenable to its discipline. This Christian life 
that we live is not the creation of the doctrines or of the facts of 
Christianity: it is the working of the Spirit of God who, abiding 
within us, becomes to us a second and higher self. These are the 
fundamental elements of the Gospel of Christ: and we count it a 
most happy thing that they are emphasized as the school of thought 
which we have now under view emphasizes them. Above all we 
rejoice that in the face of a positivist and materialistic age there 
have arisen men who so boldly proclaim the reality of the Divine 
life, the actual presence of God in men, and the prevalent work of 
His Spirit in the heart. To the Ritschlite, of the extremer sort at 
least, it is as if there were no Holy Spirit; the spirit of the Chris- 
tian community—. e., the general influence that exhales from Chris- 
tians as a body—takes its place: it is as if there were no divine 
power within us working for righteousness; all that is allowed is 


a simply human ethicism, supported by a bare belief in a loving 
Providence—a bare belief which cannot reach the height of theo- 
retical knowledge. But the very core of the teaching now engaging 
our attention is the great conception of the indwelling God: and 


we are profoundly grateful to it for making Christian mysticism 
once more a power in the world. 

With the heartiest recognition, however, of the precious elements 
of truth which are embraced in this mode of thought, and of the 
service it has rendered in emphasizing them, we may still be 
unable to allow that it is able to do justice to Christianity, or even 
to those special elements of Christianity which it thus has taken 
up, when, in its preoccupation with the sharp separation which 
it institutes between life and doctrine, it declares that Christianity 
consists wholly in life and not at all in doctrine. It may possibly 
conduce to a clearer understanding of what the real implications 
of this contention are, if we will select some fair representative of 
the school of thought whose watchword it forms and seek through 
him to learn its fundamental ideas. Fortunately this has been ren- 
dered especially easy by the recent publication, on the part of the 
learned professor of Reformed theology at Paris, Prof. Auguste 
Sabatier, of certain documents apparently designed precisely to serve 
as a manifesto of his school.* In the discussion which necessarily 
arose among French Protestants around such utterances, the 
chief burden in behalf of the essential doctrines of Christianity 

*Especially his La Vie Intime des Dogmes et leur Puissance @’ Keolution, and 
his Essai d’une Théorie Critique de la Connaissance Religieuse. 
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was borne at first by the venerable Prof. Frederic Godet, * 
from whose expositions of Scripture we have all profited, and 
more latterly by the brilliant young professor of Montauban 
from whom we have already quite largely quoted in this paper, 
Prof. Henri Bois.t During the course of the controversy the 
postulates and implications of the mode of conceiving Christianity 
advocated by Prof. Sabatier have naturally been brought under a 
very searching light, with the result of exhibiting in the clearest 
way their utter inability to do justice to, or even to preserve the 
essence of, Christianity. 

At the bottom of all M. Sabatier’s religious thinking there 
proves to lie a crass philosophical empiricism, or, to be more pre- 
cise, the empiricism of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Out of this em- 
piricism there springs immediately the fundamental principle of 
his theory of knowledge, which is none other than the ordinary 
postulate of the sensational school—now being anew pressed upon 
our acceptance by certain of our physiological psychologists {— 
that sensation lies behind and is the source of all knowledge. In 
its strictness, M, Sabatier’s contention is that ‘‘ feeling comes first 
in time as well as in value: ideas come only afterwards and ideas 
cannot produce feeling, or, if they can produce it, this happens so 
imperfectly and so rarely that we need not take account of this 
in the role of ideas.” § On the other hand, sensation does pro- 
duce ideas, and all our ideas rest ultimately on and are the product 
of sensation: ‘‘ our ideas are only the algebraic notation of our 
impressions and of our movements.” | When carried over into 
the sphere of religion, this philosophical theory of knowledge 
becomes M. Sabatier’s fundamental theological postulate. As sen- 
sation is the mother of ideas, so the Christian life is the mother 
of Christian doctrine. Life, then, is before doctrine, not merely in 
importance but in time: and doctrine is only a product of the 
Christian life. It follows, of course, at once that God does not 
reveal Himself except through and by means of the Christian life : 
there is and cannot be any such thing as an ‘‘ objective revelation.” 

* Papers in the Chrétien Evangelique for 1891 and 1892. 

+ Especially in his Le Dogme Grec and his De la Connaissance Religieuse. In 
the latter work, pp. 5 sg., M. Bois gives an exact account of the primary litera- 
ture in the controversry. An interesting narrative of the early stages of the 
controversy was given by the late Prof. Gretillat, in the PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED REVIEW for July, 1892, and July, 1893. 

¢ ‘‘The tendency of physiological psychology is to make feeling the origin of 
intellect on the one hand, and of will on the other. . . . . Sensation is the feel- 
ing that points towards the intellect. Desire is the feeling that points towards 
the will.’—W. 7. Harris. 


§ H. Bois, De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 84. 
| E. Gounelle, in the Montauban Reoue de Theologie, May, 1895, p. 299. 
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‘¢ God reveals Himself only in and by piety,” and it ‘‘ is faith that 
produces dogmas.” A Christian life is first quickened in man: 
that Christian life effloresces into Christian action; and one form 
of action being intellectual action, Christian action ultimates among 
other things in Christian thought, knowledge, doctrine. As M. 
Dandiran puts it clearly :* 

“‘We need a dogmatic; there is a Christian verity in Christianity ; there is 
a Christian philosophy; it is the most extensive of all philosophies. Only, 
instead of placing it at the beginning, I place it at the end ; instead of making it 
precede the Christian life, we make it proceed from the Christian life. This is 


the difference between us and our opponents, but it is great enough to make us 
say, Here are two opposed theologies.”’ 


All Christian doctrine being thus but the manifestation of prece- 
dent Christian life, doctrine will, of course, vary as the Christian life 
varies. And here M. Sabatier brings in and operates with the 
conception of evolution—the evolution of religion and with it the 
evolution of religious thought, and finally of Christian dogmas. 
In the course of human development, which has proceeded always 
naturally and normally, man has disengaged himself little by little 
from animalism and gradualiy created himself man. In the 
course of this upward growth he has slowly attained the free life of 
the spirit: his first religious stage was that of egoism, correspond- 
ing to the religions of nature; then came the stage of moralism ; 
and lastly the stage of ‘‘ the consciousness of Christ in which a 
new relation springs up between God and man, the relation of 
love.” Thus as the religion of law succeeded the nature religions, 
the religion of love has succeeded the religion of law. But the 
stream still flows on; and as the stream of spiritual life still flows 
on, inevitably the stream of religious ideas dependent on the spiri- 
tual life also flows on, and our doctrines vary, age by age, in spite 
of ourselves. The children may speak the words of the fathers, 
but they cannot mean them in the same sense. The river of the 
underlying spiritual life, and the river of intellectual concepts and 
doctrinal ideas dependent on the fluctuations of the spiritual life, 
inevitably flow on forever. 

This is, then, what M. Sabatier means when he says that Chris- 
tianity is a life, not a doctrine. And it is quite clear that, when 
taken in its entirety, the theory amounts to the formal renunciation 
of Christianity as anything else than one stage in the religious 
development of humanity, having, like all other stages of reli- 
gious development, in its life its relative fitness and value, and in 
its teachings its relative truth—relative to the times and the 


*In Evangile et Liberté, Sept. 4, 1891 ; quoted by H. Bois in Le Dogme Gree, 
p. 28. 
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men to which it belongs and which have given it birth; but pos- 
sessing as little absoluteness of value or truth as any stage of 
religious development which has preceded it. Religion, too, he 
tells us, is ‘‘ subject to the law of transformation which dominates 
the manifestations of human life and that life itself;” and it is 
therefore folly for orthodoxy to wish to ‘‘ elevate to the absolute 
what was born in time and must necessarily be subject to modifi- 
cation if it is to live in time:” * we cannot bar the course of a 
river by building a dam across it. Thus, in M. Sabatier’s concep- 
tion, everything is in a flux: and the doctrines which Christianity 
proclaims, and even the form of life which underlies them and of 
which they are the expression, are only one evanescent moment 
in the ceaseless advance of mankind. As M. Godet has eloquently 
put it, from this point of view + 


‘This religion is, like all those that have preceded it, only a temporary form 
of human development—‘ one of the day’s works of humanity,’ as Lerminier said 
—a simple product of consciousness and reason on the road of indefinite prog- 
ress, a form of the religious life of which it cannot be affirmed any more con- 
fidently than it may of all its predecessors, that it is the last. One who was in 
some sort the representative of this point of view, M. Scherer, expressed it thus : 
‘Christianity, the fruit of a long elaboration of the human consciousness, destined 
to prepare for other elaborations, represents only one of the phases of the uni- 
versal transformation.’ This is to proclaim, as sharply as possible, the perpetual 
banishment of authority in matters of faith. An authority intervening in this 
continuous work would mark in it a point of arrest, and would become a fetter 
upon the spontaneous progress which is looked upon as the supreme law of his- 
tory. From this point of view the sacred books of the Christians have no other 
kind of value for religious thought than that which may be possessed for philo- 
sophical thought by the treatises of Aristotle or the dialogues of Plato: inter- 
esting documents, no doubt, they could have no authority.” 


That M. Sabatier has admitted to his mind such implications of 
his theory of evolution as applied to religion, inclusive of Chris- 


tianity, as are here suggested, such sentences as the following 


o 


assure us: 


“The transformation of religious ideas does not always take place in a violent 
fashion. It is more frequently insensible, but it never pauses, whatever precau. 
tions may be taken or whatever barriers may be thrown up against it. The river 
of the spiritual life flows on continuously.” 

‘The sons pronounce the same words with the fathers, but they no longer 
understand them in the same way.”’ 

‘‘We continually speak of the inspiration of the prophets and apostles, of 
expiation, of the Trinity, of the divinity of Christ, of miracles, but we understand 
them, pew ow prou, otherwise than our fathers. The river flows on forever.”’ 





* Citations in H. Bois’ De la Connaissance Religieuse, pp. 204, 205. 


+ Chrétien Evangelique, April 20, 1891, pp. 148, 149 ; quoted by H. Bois, De la 
Con. Relig., pp. 348, 349. 
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It is this last remark which gave occasion to the following elo- 
quent comment of M. Godet’s :* 


‘* You drop this phrase as in passing ; but it rouses much thought... . . What 
river flows thus continually on? No doubt that of doctrinal ideas, of intel- 
lectual concepts ; that is [according to your conception] the ‘ essentially variable 
element.’ It flows on continually, this doctrinal river, transforming itself, 
purifying itself, spiritualizing itself, from its source on the shores of the Lake of 
Genessaret to its present mouth on the Boulevard Arago. And who are these 
fathers of whom you speak, and with whom we are no longer in accord, we 
their children of the nineteenth century? Luther and Calvin? I comfort myself. 
Augustine and Athanasius, Polycarp and Ignatius? I still comfort myself. St. 
John, St. Paul? Now I do not so easily comfort myself. Jesus Christ? This 
time I do not comfort myself atall, and I even tremble, although fear is forbidden 
us. What! we understand the inspiration of the prophets and apostles other- 
wise than He did? Ah, well, passon! But expiation, the meaning of His own 
death? He made a very close connection between His outpoured blood and the 
remission of our sins. That is to be corrected! The Trinity? The concep- 
tion of God, whom He called His Father and of whom He said: ‘No one knows 
the Son except the Father; neitherthe Father except the Sonand him to whom 
the Son willeth to reveal Him!’ The Divinity of the Son? The conception 
which, according to the narrative of His disciples, He has given us of His own 
person! Miracles? Those facts which He considered the witnesses of the Father 
in His behalf, but which we know to-day to have been Only the beneficent and 
natural effects of His personality! Yes, pew ou prow, we understand all this— 
and much else besides, of which I do not here speak—otherwise than He did. 
And when all this ‘Hebrew sediment’ has been cast away so as to save only the 
‘vital germ,’ what we have left is ‘the consciousness of the Son of God, which 
has been placed in the midst of history and in the bosom of humanity, as a power 
of life capable of engendering life after itself.’ For me, what strikes me in all 
this, is that in place of possessing, as I believe I do, a fullness in the Christ of 
the Gospels, I see form itself before me a void in which there disappears the Jesus 
of the Church, the Jesus of Jesus Himself.’’ 


It will, of course, go without saying, that M. Sabatier makes a 
vigorous effort to escape from this empty void to which his 
theory inevitably conducts him. Despite the necessary implica- 
tions of his conception that Christianity is but one of the passing 


phases of the religious life of the race, and its doctrines but the 


evanescent expression of this passing phase, and Christ Himself 
but the earliest typical form of this new phase of religious life : 
M. Sabatier cannot refrain from speaking of the religion of love, 
with which he identifies Christianity, as the perfect and definitive 
religion, and of Christ as having perfectly realized this perfect 
religion in His own life. But if ever an illogical thinker was 
fairly scourged out of his inconsistencies, we may believe that M. 
Sabatier’s incoherences of this kind have been cured by M. Bois’ 
lash. M. Bois refuses to believe that, on the theory of religious 
evolution put forth by M. Sabatier, there can be any necessity or 

*Revue Chrétienne, April, 1892, p. 262 ; quoted by H. Bois, De la Con. Relig., 
p. 208, where the above clauses from M. Sabatier will be found also. 
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place for such an one as Christians recognize in Christ, at all. 
‘* Ts it,” he asks, * 


“that evolution was not sufficient to guarantee the transformation of the re- 
ligion of law into the religion of love? Why did the Spirit of God, enveloping, 
penetrating humanity, need anything else than His own universal and continu- 
ous action to reveal to us the true way? What necessity could there have been 
for Jesus Christ to come into the world? You tell me that Jesus Christ was 
simply the first man in whom evolution introduced the transformation of the 
religion of law into the religion of love. I reply, In that case it is evident that 
Jesus Christ represents the lowest degree of the religion of love ; evolution has 
long ago passed Him; we are superior to Him by nineteen centuries of evolu- 
tion. You wish to say that Jesus Christ perfectly realized the principle of love? 
That is inconceivable. How can we admit that the highest degree of the re- 
ligion of love appeared suddenly in a people still entirely immersed in the re- 
ligion of law? Natura non facit saltus. If Jesus Christ actually realized love 
perfectly, He must have been the end-term of an anterior evolution. It would 
be necessary to trace this evolution—not an easy task; and then it would be 
necessary to explain by evolution the spectacle which the nineteen centuries of 
Christianity present to us : evolution would demand that you should show us a 
new principle of subjective religion taking the place of the principle of love. 
But M. Sabatier does not desire this, since he declares that the religion of love is 
the perfect and definitive religion. 

“The perfect and definitive religion! . . . . adefinitive, unchangeable religion! 
Have we read aright? Then, religion is not after all ‘subject to the law of 
transformation which dominates the manifestations of the human life and that 
life itself.” . . . . The contradiction is flagrant. In order to justify the incom- 
prehensible arrest which evolution underwent when it attained Christ, the in- 
genious critic declares : ‘It is very evident that we are morally able to conceive 
of nothing above the religion of love.’ A good reason, indeed! We, religious 
men of the nineteenth century, we cannot conceive anything better—that is very 
possible: but what of our descendants of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries? 
And then, methinks, this is strange language from the pen of our author and 
shows a singular forgetfulness of his own theories. We are morally able to 
conceive of nothing above the religious experiences that we are having or have 
had? Ah, it is too plain. Or does M. Sabatier renounce his theory, according 
to which the idea, the conception, follows on the experience? We cannot con- 
ceive anything above the experience we have had—because we have had only 
this experience. But when our posterity have had another experience (it is not 
my affuir how ; we know from other passages that religious experience is a kind 
of inexplicable spontaneous generation), they will without trouble conceive 
something superior to the religion of the men of the nineteenth century. By 
what right do you erect into a universal law your personal faculty of conceiving 
or not conceiving that empirical product of the exercise and habitudes of your 
own thought? By what right do you affirm that our successors. will not have 
experiences superior to ours? No experience permits you such an affirmation. 

««. . . . It does not seem to me that our subtle theorizer can escape from the 
objection drawn from his own premises to his own point of view. If continuous 
transformation is the universal law, if religion itself has evolved during so many 
centuries, we cannot see why religion should suddenly become immutable and 
definitive—we do not see why Jesus Christ should occupy the preponderant 
place which Christians attribute to Him. M. Sabatier affirms that it is because 
n Christ and by Christ religion attained a certain point of moral perfection : but 





* De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 203. 
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how do we know that we have not advanced far beyond what was for him mor- 
ality and religion? And otherwise, this does not remove the contradiction... .. 
If we place ourselves at the point of view of M. Subatier’s theory of evolution, 
that theory absolutely interdicts that any symbol whatsoever, any religious 
word whatsoever, even Jesus Christ, should preserve an eternal value. The 
river flows on continuously—the river of life, the river of doctrine, the river of 
the word. What remains permanent? Logically, nothing !’’ 


But if M. Sabatier occasionally.thus involves himself in contra- 
diction—whenever, namely, he speaks of Christ and Christianity 
in the traditional manner, instead of according to the demands of 
his theory ; in the manner, that is, we may be permitted to believe, 
in which he learned to speak of them before he had worked his 
theory out, and which still occasionally tends to usurp its wonted 
place upon his lips—at other times, as we have seen, he frankly 
follows the implications of his theory to the legitimate result of 
really conceiving distinctive Christianity as of no importance to 
the Christian life. This comes out curiously even in utterances, 
the fervor and breadth of whose piety are apt to veil their ex- 
tremity from the hasty reader. Take, for example, the following 
beautiful passage from his Discourse on the Huolution of Dogmas, 
where he is pleased to imagine * 


‘‘in one of our churches a great crowd come together for worship. There 
are, perhaps, in this auditory,’’ he continues, ‘‘ poor old women, very ignorant 
and passably superstitious, men of the middle class with a tincture of literature, 
scholars and philosophers who have conned Kant and Hegel, possibly even pro- 
fessors of theology, penetrated to the marrow with the critical spirit. All bow 
themselves in spirit and adore ; all speak the same language learned in infancy ; 
all repeat with heart and lips, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty!’ I 
do not know if there is on earth a more touching spectacle, anything more like 
heaven. All these spirits, so different from one another and perhaps incapable 
of understanding each other in the region of the intellect, really commune with 
one another; one identical religious sentiment penetrates them and animates 
them. The moral unity of which Jesus spoke when He said, ‘That they may be 
one as we are one,’ is for the moment realized on earth. But-do you suppose 
that the same image is awakened in all these spirits by this one word ‘God,’ 
pronounced by all these lips? The poor old woman, who still remembers the 
pictures in the big Bible, has a glimpse of the figure of the eternal Father with 
a great white beard and bright and burning eyes like coals of fire. Her next 
neighbor would smile at this simple anthropomorphism. He has the Deistic 
idea, rationally established in his philosophical course at college. This notion in 
turn would appear rude to the disciple of Kant, who knows that all positive ideas 
of God are contradictory, and who, to escape from contradiction, takes refuge in 
that of the Unknowable. For all, however, the doctrine of God subsists, and it 
is because it is still living that it lends itself to so many different interpretations ; 
but it is living—let it be well remarked—only because it serves to express a piety 
felt in common by all these believers.”’ 


A true and affecting picture, we will all say, of the condition of 


Christianity in the world to-day, gathering in of every kind in 


* Quoted in M. Henri Bois’ De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 35. 
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order to elevate and purify their partial or wrong impressions of 
God and teach to all who and what really is the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Only this is not M. Sabatier’s 
conception of the import of the scene he has brought so vividly 
before us. To him it is not a picture of Christian imperfections, 
passing away and to pass away for each of the worshipers as he 
better learns to know Christ. It is a picture of what is normal in 
the Christian life, and what most nearly approaches the heavenly 
state. It is the fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer for Christian unity: a 
unity which exists and flourishes in the presence of the most ex- 
treme differences in even the most fundamental conceptions of 


religion. In a word, M. Sabatier places before us here only 


another picturesque plea for the extremest religious indifferentism. 
And therefore the rebuke which was administered to it by the late 
Prof. Charles Bois* was fully deserved : 


“‘Tavow myself,’ says M. Bois, ‘‘ not to have thoroughly understood how M. 
Sabatier can go into ecstasies over the communion of the souls which compose 
his assembly of superstitious devotees, deists, Hegelians, worshipers of the Un- 
knowable—all repeating the ‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty,’ all pros- 
trating themselves before Him, all united in a moral and religious communion 
which can be compared to the communion of the Father and the Son, and in 
which we can see realized Jesus’ prayer, ‘That they may be one as we are one.’ 
What idea does M. Sabatier have of the union of the Father and the Son? 
What ! they are one as the Father and Son are one—they are morally and re- 
ligiously one, these men, one of whom believes in a God who concerns 
Himself about him, enters into the details of his life, knows his prayers and 
answers them ; another of whom holds such belief to be superstitious and believes 
only in a God who directs the universe by general laws promulgated once for 
all, without special care for individuals ; a third of whom thinks he can affirm 
nothing of God without contradiction, unless we limit ourselves to calling Him 
the Unknowable ; a fourth of whom, a pupil of Hegel, does not even believe that 
God knows Himself, and confesses only that He exists! All these worshippers 
are religiously one! But if they should discover to one another, I do not say the 
bottom of their thoughts, but the bottom of their hearts, they would perceive as 
great a contradiction between their sentiments as between their convictions. 
Their communion is only apparent—it is only in ritual, in formula. And this is 
just the least touching and the least admirable thing in the world.”’ 


In fine, the goal to which M. Sabatier’s theories have conducted 
him, is just the popular latitudinarianism of the day. The out- 
come of his theorizing is only to supply a reasoned basis to the 
unreasoning indifferentism that vexes our time: and we may best 
look upon his work as an attempt to justify this indifterentism by 
placing beneath it a philosophical foundation, in a theory of reli- 
gious knowledge and a theory of religious evolution. Its meaning 
to us will be, therefore, simply that if doctrinal indifferentism is 


* Definition et Role de Dogme in the Revue Théologique, 1890, p. 166 ; quoted by 
H. Bois, De la Con. Relig., 36. 
29 
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to stand, this is the basis on which it must build itself: but, on 
the other hand, if, as we have seen, indifferentism cannot remain 
Christian except at the cost of admitting the claims of Christian 
doctrine and providing for the essential work of that doctrine in 
forming a distinctively Christian life, then, for the Christian man, 
this rational basis for indifferentism must fall with it. The argu- 
ments against M. Sabatier’s theories, in other words, are the argu- 
ments against indifferentism in religion: these arguments, indeed, 
impinge more sharply against his theories than against unreasoned 
indifferentism, in so far as the points on which they especially 
impinge were latent in it and are the explicit postulates of his 
theories. 

Indifferentism, we will remember, does not precisely condemn 
Christian doctrine ; it only neglects it. And, true to his indiffer- 
entist results, M. Sabatier does not deny the possibility or the right 
or even the necessity of Christian doctrines, or even of Christian 
dogmatics. Te confesses that a living religion must needs express 
itself in appropriate religious thinking and in those doctrines which 
embody this thinking. For him this is only a special case under 
the general rule that faith without works is dead. No faith is a 
living faith which does not produce doctrine. It is not then exactly 
against the possibility or right of Christian doctrine that he pro- 
tests: it is only its usefulness that he denies.* He conceives it 
not as the former and director of faith, the occasion of its rise and 
determiner of its form, but as the product of faith, and therefore 
as only the manifestation and index of the underlying life. Life 
does not, therefore, fluctuate, and the nature of faith change, 
according to doctrine: but doctrine fluctuates according to the life- 
movements of which it is only a reflection. And since life is 
movement, and vitality may be measured by richness of vital 


*It must be confessed that the writers of this school are not always entirely 
consistent with themselves on this point. When M. Sabatier (De La Vie 
Intime des Dogmes pp. 25, 26) says: ‘‘In suppressing Christian dogma, 
we suppress Christianity ; in casting off absolutely all religious doctrine, 
we kill religion itself..... A religious life which does not express itse?f, 
would not be aware of itself, would not communicate itself ’’—he is still 
speaking on the lines of his theory. But M. Astié (La Fin des Dogmes, in 
Revue de théologie et de philosophie, July, 1891, pp. 372, 374) seems to pass beyond 
its bounds when he writes: ‘‘A development of dogma is indispensable, of the 
very first necessity. Practical piety by itself is insufficient. Christian 
feeling, which is, of course, the first factor, on pain of lapsing into fanaticism, 
into subjective fantasy, needs a Christian reason to give it tone, to lend it steadi- 
ness.’’ Here is a use to which dogmas can be put. Cf. H. Bois, Le Dogme 
Grec, p. 34, and his criticism in Dela Connaissance Religieuse, p. 23 8g.: ‘‘ M. 
Sabatier’s affirmation comes to this obvious assertion : religion, if it is not known, 
will not be known. But of what advantage is it to this life itself to be known?” 
etc. 
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motion, it follows that changeableness in doctrine is not an evil, 
but a sign of abounding life. The more unstable a doctrine is, 
the more living it is: a really living Christianity, we are told, 
renders its doctrinal product peculiarly supple and malleable.* 
In this, as it seems, we reach the very apotheosis of religious in- 
differentism. We are prepared in its light not only to look upon 
variations in doctrine with indifference ; we shall anxiously seek 
for them as the mark of a deep and rich religious life. Periods of 
doctrinal unrest and uncertainty will become to us eras of faith, 
and periods of doctrinal stability—which we have hitherto called 
ages of faith—will seem to us to be times of deadness in religion. 

It is of the greatest importance for us, however, to observe that 
these results are not dependent on M. Sabatier’s theory of evolution 
in religion. That theory serves only to introduce order into the va- 
riations of doctrine consequent on the multiform activities of relig- 
ious life: to postulate for them a goal: and to lay down for them a 
course through history. The results in question are the direct out- 
growth of the fundamental postulate of the whole school of thought 
of which M. Sabatier is so brilliant a representative, and must fol- 
low from its principle that life proceeds and determines doctrine, 
when proclaimed in the exclusive sense in which this school of 
thought proclaims it, independently of all further hypotheses which 
individuals may call in to complete their world-view. For if we 
are to define religion in this exclusive sense as a feeling, and to de- 
fine Christianity as a religion in terms of the religious feeling alone, 
we have certainly identified Christianity with the religious senti- 
ment, and have failed to institute any essential distinction between 
it and other religions, the products like it of the religious sentiment. 
The most that could be said on this ground, would be that in what 
we call Christianity the religious feeling first comes to its rights, 
and for the first time expresses itself fully and freely in accordance 
with its truth. But even so, Christianity is represented as essen- 
tially one with all other religions, differing from them only as the 
perfect differs from the imperfect. All religions at once take their 
places as relatively true: they stand no longer in opposition to 
Christianity, as the false to the true, but in a hierarchy of rela- 
tively partial or complete. And above all, we lack all ground from 
this standpoint for declaring that in Christianity the religious 
feeling has at length succeeded in producing her perfect work : it 
may be as yet her masterpiece ; but what is to assure us that in 
the coming ages there may not spring out of her depths some con- 
summate flower of religion as much surpassing Christianity as 

* Cf. above, p. 445, and cf. H. Bois, De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 215, and 
note. 
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Christianity surpasses Fetishism? On this postulate, we cannot 
get beyond the judgment that Christianity is the purest and truest 
product of the religious feeling as yet known to us. Now no one 
doubts, of course, that religion is, among other things, a feeling : 
nor need we doubt that the implications of this feeling if fully 
drawn out and stated would give us a theology—and a theology, 


let us say it frankly at once, which would be true, and would enter 
into Christianity as the fundamental element of its doctrinal sys- 


tem. And no one doubts that Christianity, as a religion, is also, 
among other things, a feeling—a specific form which the religious 
feeling common to all men takes: or that, if the implication of 
this specific form of religious feeling which Christianity is were all 
brought out and stated, we should have a specifically Christian 
theology. But the very enunciation of these facts involves recog- 
nizing that behind the specific form of religious feeling which 
Christianity is, there are implications which are not common to it 
and other forms of religious feeling ; and which have determined 
the religious feeling into this specific form. It might be conceiva- 
ble that these implications should come to our knowledge only sub- 
sequently to Christianity, and asa result of an analysis of the 
Christian phenomena: but in the order of thought and of nature 
they are in any case precedent to Christianity and the producing 
causes of the specific form which the religious feeling takes in it. 
Now, the pressing question is, What produces the specific form 
of the religious feeling which is distinctive of Christianity? Why 
is it that the Christian man feels, religiously speaking, specifically 
differently from the Buddhist, the Shamanist, the Fetish-wor- 
shiper? The old answer was that the difference in the form which the 
religious sentiment takes in the diverse religions arises from the dif- 
ference in the religious conceptions characteristic of these religions : 
and we do not see that any better answer has been or can be 
offered. There is something that is common to all religions, and 
this common element arises from the action of the religious nature 
of man: it suffices to prompt to a religion and it will sectre that 
man, so long as he remains man, will remain a religious being, 
accessible to religious ideas and to religious training. What, how- 
ever, is distinctive of the several religions arises from differences 
between them in religious conceptions, which mould and direct the 
action of the religious feeling into this channel or that. If this 
be so, a religion independent of conceptions, “dogmas,” would be 
confined to a religion of nature and could possess nothing not com- 
mon to all religions: and to proclaim Christianity independent of 
doctrine would be simply to cast off distinctive Christianity and 
revert to the fundamental natural religion. The only way in 
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which Christianity is distinguished from other religions is through 
the different religious conceptions whieh animate it and which form 
for it a specific type of religious experience and religious life. But 
if this is so, then it is not true that life precedes doctrine in the sense 
intended by this school of thought: doctrine precedes life and is 
the cause of the specific form which the religious life takes in 
Christianity, that is, of distinctive Christianity itself. To be indif- 
ferent to this doctrine as if it were only an index of the life flowing 
on steadily beneath it and independently of it, is therefore to be 
indifferent to distinctive Christianity itself.* 

Of course, there is a sense less exclusive than that in which the 
school of thought at present under discussion uses the phrase, in 
which it is true that life precedes doctrine. We not only have 
no desire to deny, we rather wish to proclaim, the great truth 
involved in the watchword of the greatest of the fathers + and 
schoolmen, Credo ut intelligam, and adopted by the Reformers in 
the maxim of Fides precedit rationem, and before the Reformers 
or schoolmen or fathers, proclaimed by Paul in the immortal 
words that ‘‘ the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are fooolishness unto him; and he cannot know 
them bécause they are spiritually judged” (1 Cor. ii. 14). None 
but the ‘Christian man can understand Christian truth; none but 
the Christian man is competent to state Christian doctrine. There 
is alow ground on which this obvious proposition may be de- 
fended, which even Aristotle was able to formulate : fxaarog xpiver 
xahds & yivwaxet, xa TodTwy sot dyads xptt7ys * xa¥ Exactov dpa 6 xerat- 
dcupdvos, dzdds O'S nept nav nexatdevuévos. But Paul has taught the 
Christian a much higher doctrine. It is only through the guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, dwelling within us, that we can reach to 
the apprehension of the deep things of God. Were this all that 
were meant by the assertion that life must precede doctrine, we 
would give it our heartiest assent. And so far as this assertion 
may be thought to mean that doctrine alone cannot produce life, 


we would welcome it, as has already been said, with acclamations. 
There is no creative power in doctrines, however true; and they 
will pass over dead souls leaving them as inert as they found 
‘them: itis the Creator Spiritus alone who is competent to quicken 
dead souls into life; and without Him there has never been and 


* Cf. Prof. Orr’s remarks on the relation of ideas to religion, Christian View, 
etc., pp. 18 sg. 

+ Animus humanus, nisi per fidem donum spiritus hauserit, habebit quidem 
naturam Deum intelligendi sed lumen scientie non habebit’’ (Hilary of 
Poictiers, De Trinitate, ii, 34.). ‘‘Sic accepite, sic credite, ut mereamini intelli- 
gere : fides enim debet precedere intellectum, ut sit intellectus fidei premium ”’ 
(Augustine, Sermones de verb Dom.). 
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never will be one spark of life produced by all the doctrines in the 
world. But this is not what is intended by the watchword that 
life precedes doctrine. What is meant by it is that the Christian 
life blooms and flourishes wholly independently of Christian con- 
ceptions, and that it is indifferent to the Christian life whether 
these conceptions—however fundamental—are known or not. 
Against this we protest with all the energy possible, and pronounce 
its proclamation a blow at distinctive Christianity itself. We fully 
accord, therefore, with M. Bois’ strong words : * 


‘« We conclude, then, that in religion the idea precedes life, knowledge pre- 
cedes feeling (which does not at all prevent a certain knowledge following life). 
Even if we admit that it is feeling which constitutes the essence of religion—a 
feeling of dependence, of love or of fear—it is still necessary for the feeling, no 
matter what it is, to have an object, known and thought. We are not abie to 
love or fear what we have no knowledge of. We are not able to love what we 
do not think worthy of love, nor to fear what we do not think an occasion of 
fear. Weare not able to feel dependent on something of whose existence we 
are ignorant. If religion is a feeling, this feeling supposes a certain knowledge 
which explains and justifies it ; it is illusory and is condemned as such by con- 
science and reason, which command us to repel it and to eliminate it, if it has no 
object or if its object is not known. To make religion a feeling without prece- 
dent knowledge is to make it an illusion or a disease : its history is no more than 
the history of an illusion or of a disease, and the science which can be made of 
it is only a section of mental pathology. . 

‘* But this is not all. We refuse to make religion consist solely and essentialiy 
in a feeling Thought is not an epiphenomenon superadded to piety ; it 
forms an integral part of it. Doctrines are not something external and posterior 
to religion: they are an essential element of it. . . . . Intellect and will have 
part in religion as well as feeling}—all the human faculties concur in it. 
Without conscious ideas there might be obscure feeling, blind passion, fatalism, 
magic, all you wish : there would not be either morality or religion. Should 
there be emotions and feelings without ideas, those feelings and emotions would 
be neither moral nor religious.’’ 


But in proportion as we allow that feeling without a known object 
is blind and meaningless to us—and would be suggestive of disease 
rather than of the divine—in that proportion we give a place to 
doctrine at the root of religion and to -Christian doctrine at the 
root of the Christian religion. <As is the underlying conception, so, 
then, is the feeling: and it becomes of the first importance for the 


* Henri Bois, De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 31. 

+Cf. Dr. Ladd’s definition of religion: ‘‘ Religion, subjectively considered, 
may be defined as an attitude of mind—intellect, feeling and will—towards 
Other Being, on which I recognize my dependence for my being and my well- 
being, and to which I feel myself somehow responsible in the way of control” 
(The New World, Sept., 1895, p. 415). So also Prof. Laidlaw (Zhe Bible Doctrine 
of Man, Ed. 2, p. 130): ‘‘It is evident, on a general review of the facts, that we 
cannot assign religion to any single faculty or power in man as its exclusive 
function. The intellect, the affections and the will, are seen to be all concerned 
in it.”” He refers to Alliott’s Psychology and Theology, pp. 54-59, for good re- 
marks on the subject. 
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Christian man rightly to conceive those fundamental ideas which 
give form and direction to the life. The right conception of these 
ideas it is the task of Systematic Theology to investigate and 
secure: and thus the right and function of Systematic Theology 
is already vindicated. 

It will add greatly to the confidence with which we recognize 
this fundamental place of Christian truth with reference to Chris- 
tian life, to remind ourselves that such was evidently the concep- 
tion of the founders of the Christian religion concerning the rela- 
tions of doctrine and life. This fact is written large overt he epis- 
tles of Paul, for example, by the very distribution he makes of his 
matter: it is ever first the doctrine and then the life with him. 
The transition at the opening of the twelfth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans is a typical example of his practice in this regard. 
Eleven chapters of doctrinal exposition had preceded ; five chap- 
ters of precepts are to succeed: and he passes from the one to the 
other with what has been called his ‘‘ tremendous therefore :” ‘‘ I 
beseech you therefore brethren ”—‘‘ therefore,” because all this 
is so. In these ‘‘ tremendous therefores” is revealed Paul's 
conception of the relation between truth and life. The same con- 
ception, it need scarcely be said, was that of his Master before 
him. How much Jesus makes of the Father’s Word which had 
been given to Him and which He had given to His followers, 
that they might know the truth and have eternal life, and that 
His joy might be fulfilled in them! His prayer for them was that 
they might be sanctified by the truth which God’s Word was. 
There is, of course, clear recognition that faith rests upon a moral 
basis and is not to be compelled by the mere exhibition of truth. 
Gregory of Nanzianzen did not go beyond the teaching of the 
founders of Christianity in his prescription how to become a 
theologian: ‘‘ Keep the commandments: conduct is the ladder 
to theory—npafts éxiBacrs Sewpias.” Our Lord Himself declared, 
‘‘ Tf any one willeth to do the will of him that sent me, he shall 
know of the teaching whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
from myself,’—that is, it is only in the good ground of a good 
heart that even the good seed of the gospel can produce fruit. 
But nowhere did He or any of His apostles ever teach that the 
good seed is unnecessary for the harvest—that the unsowed soil, 
however good, is competent of itself to produce the golden return. 
Knowledge of God’s will with them was ever the condition of 
doing God’s will, and lay at the root of all good conduct and true 
religion in the world. 

And from that day to this, this has been the fundamental concep- 
tion of the Christian religion among its adherents. The meaning 
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of this is delightfully set forth at the opening of that eloquent 
book, Dr. James Macgregor’s The Apology of the Christian Religion. 
Other religions have sought to propagate themselves in various 
ways, but this is what is characteristic and peculiar to Christianity : 
it made its appeal from the first to men’s reasons.* 


‘No other religion,’’ says Dr. Macgregor, ‘‘ has ever seriously set itself. ... 
to reason the sinful world out of worldliness into godliness. The aspect of the 
new religion thus appearing towards the freedom of the human soul, in addressing 
itself to the reason in order to reach the man in his conscience and his heart, 
struck the intelligent heathens as a presumptive evidence of truth and divinity, 
since reason is ‘the door’ (John x. 1 sg.)—the lawful way—of seeking to win 
and to contro] the manhood. And that aspect was given to the religion from 
the beginning by the author of it.”’ 


Christianity has thus from the beginning ever come to men as the 
rational religion, making its appeal primarily to the intellect. It 
has thus ever evinced itself not merely, as Dr. Macgregor puts it, 
preéminently as the apologetical religion, but also preéminently as 
the doctrinal religion. Above all other religions, it consists in 
doctrines: it has truth to offer to men’s acceptance, and by their 
acceptance of this truth it seeks to rule their lives and save their 
souls.+ 

How else, indeed, would it propagate itself in the world? We 
may speak of ‘ spiritual contagion” and of the hidden work of 
the Spirit of God in the heart; and each phrase enshrines a _pre- 
cious fact without which Christianity could not live in the world. 
Christianity does propagate itself from soul to soul, as_ the 
prairie fire leaps from spear to spear of the tall grass: our 
Lord Himself tells us that the seed are the children of the king- 
dom. And all the religious life in the world is the creation of the 


* Compare also Dr. James Orr’s remarks, 7'he Christian View, etc., p. 23: “If 
there is a religion in the world which exalts the office of teaching, it is safe to 
say it is the religion of Jesus Christ. It has been frequently remarked that in 
pagan religions the doctrinal element is at a minimum, the chief thing there is 
the performance of a ritual. But this is precisely where Christianity distin- 
guishes itself from other religions—it does contain doctrine. It comes to men 
with definite, positive teaching ; it claims to be the truth; it bases religion on 


knowledge, though a knowledge which is only attainable under moral condi- 
tions.’’ 


7 It is probably, then, not mere accident that in Rom. vii. 23, it is from the 
yoog—the ‘‘ mind ’’—that the conquest of Christianity over the life proceeds out- 
wardly to the members. Christianity makes its appeal to the ‘‘ mind ”’ and se- 
cures the affection of the ‘inward man’ first, and thence advances to victory 
over the ‘‘flesh’’ and ‘‘members.’’ Accordingly it is by the ‘‘ renewing of their 
mind (rod vods)’’ that sinners are to be so metamorphosed as to be no longer 
fashioned according to the world, but to prove the will of God (Rom. xii. 2). 
Compare the rich expressions of Eph. iv. 18.-24. The noétic root of salvation is 
continually insisted on in the Scriptures. 
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Spirit of God: the kingdom of God is like leaven hidden in the 
meal, and works silently and unobservedly from within till the 
whole mass is leavened. But the commission that the Master has 
given us was not to depend on ‘ spiritual contagion,” but to sow 
the seed which is the Word of God: nor has He promised that the 
Spirit should work His wonders of grace apart from that Word. 
The commission is, Go, preach: and the promise is to him that 
heareth and obeyeth. Are we, after all, to suppose that this great 
duty laid on His followers is a mere ‘ spiritual exercise ” of no 
value beyond themselves—a kind of spiritual gymnastics for 
the manifestation and strengthening of their own faith? Is the 
foolishness of preaching after all a useless evil, inflicted on men ? 
Was Paul mistaken when he declared that Christ had sent him 
forth above all to preach the Gospel? We may think as we will; 
but it is very evident that the founders of Christianity earnestly 
believed, not that the so-called Word of God is the product of faith 
and its only use is to witness to the faith that lies behind it and 
gives it birth, but that the veritable Word of God is the seed of faith, 
that faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the Word of God, 
or, in other words, that behind the Christian life stands the doctrine 
of Christ, intelligently believed. When, for example, the apostle 
asks the Galatians, ‘‘ This only would I learn of you, Received ye 
the Spirit by the works of the law or by the hearing of faith ?” 
he intimates with entire distinctness that it is in connection with 
the truth of God offered to faith that the Holy Spirit is given; and 
therefore elsewhere, although the Gospel is naught save as it is 
attended with the demonstration of the Spirit and with power— 
and Paul may plant and Apollos may water in vain if God do not 
Himself give the increase—yet this very Gospel itself and its 
preaching is called the ‘‘ power of God unto salvation” (Rom. i. 
16; 1 Cor. i. 24). 

In insisting, therefore, on the primacy of Christian doctrine, and 
on the consequent right and duty to ascertain and accurately to state 
this doctrine—which is the task of Systematic Theology—we have 
the consciousness of being imitators of Paul even as he was of 
Christ. How much the apostle made, not merely of the value of 
doctrine as the condition of life, but of the importance of sound 
doctrine! His boast, we will remember, is that he is not of the 
many who corrupt the truth, but that he, at least, has preached 
the whole counsel of God. He is not content that Jesus Christ 
should be preached, but insists on a special doctrine of Christ— 
Jesus Christ and Him as crucified. He even pronounces those 
that preach any other gospel than that he preached accursed: and 
we should carefully note that this curse falls not on teachers of 
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other religions, but on preachers of what we might: speak of to- 
day as different forms of Christianity. In a word, in all his teach- 
ing and in all his practice alike, Paul impresses upon us the duty 
and the supreme importance of preserving that purity of doctrine 
which it is the aim of Systematic Theology in its investigation into 
Christian truth to secure. 


Princeton, N. J. BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 





III. 


THE CURRENT THEOLOGY AND THE THE- 
OLOGY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


HERE are two words which we shall have to use presently 
which first need cleansing for so sacred a connection. From 
‘‘science”” we are to eliminate all thought of theory and specu- 
lation, and understand it to mean pure—though it may be very 
imperfect—knowledge. From ‘‘art” we are to deduct all idea of 
artificiality, of mechanism, of pretense for the sake of appear- 
ance, and think of it as heart-serious practice. So understanding, 
we say tliat theology is both a science and an art: the knowledge 
of God and man and their mutual relations, and the practice of 
man’s true relations to God. As a science it is the perception of 
divine things; as an art, it is the Christian religion. 

Theology is the very queen of all sciences; the knowledge of 
things incomparably highest in themselves and infinitely most 
important to be known. Theology is the art—the practice—which 
is the very soul of life; without which it were better for a man 
that he had never been born. And it is hardly necessary to say 
that the art depends upon the science ; that the practice is based 
upon the knowledge ; that true religion must have first some true 
perception of divine things. In order to any theology worthy of 
being so called, then, there must be first of all a true and ade- 
quate source of knowledge. Some knowledge we have in nature, 
so dimly discerned by our poor blind eyes that its interpretation 
ranges from the deification of stocks and stones to the adoration of 
the heavenly bodies, and, in its highest forms, to the perception of 
a great Spirit in an elysium unapproachable and infinitely far away, 
possibly to be propitiated by humiliations and sacrifices, perhaps 
to be revealed to the yearning soul in some future state of exist- 
tence. Some innate knowledge we have, consisting in intuitive per- 
ception of personal or impersonal deity above us and consciousness 
of undefined personal dependence, and characterized by vague, dis- 
tressful and unappeased yearnings of heart. Some knowledge we 
have from conscience, which consists mainly in a sense of personal 
guilt and responsibility to an unseen tribunal. From all these 
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sources knowledge, with the aid of best reason, never rises higher 
than the construction of some hypothetical mythology: let the 
history of all the races tell how inconclusive and unsatisfactory, 
not to say how delusive and how degrading to God and how help- 
less to man. Theology must have a sure and adequate basis of 
knowledge ; otherwise it is not theology, but mythology. 

This basis theology has in revelation—God’s.own declaration of 
Himself, of man, and of the actual and possible interrelations of 
these two. Revelation was at first immediate—God speaking : 
then mediate—through visions, dreams, interpositions, extraordinary 
impressions ; through angels, prophets, messengers; through His 
Son, God manifest in the flesh, the Divine Prophet, Priest and King ; 
through the Holy Spirit, taking the things of Christ and showing 
them unto His apostles and disciples: and last of all, was finished 
and summed up in His collected and completed Word—the Holy 
Scriptures. To us the Bible is the sure and adequate and only 
source of knowledge in divine things; the only and the all-suffi- 
cient basis of theology asa science and as an art—the only and 
the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. To be sure, God’s 
Son is still and ever before us, but only as He is revealed in the 
Holy Word; the Holy Spirit is still and always with us, but only 
to lead us into the truth revealed in the Scriptures which He Him- 
self inspired and finished. The Bible is the only source of knowl- 
edge, which knowledge is illumined by the Spirit, accepted by the 
reason, and believed and practiced by the true Church of God. 

We predicate, therefore, an inerrant Bible. Errors of transcrip- 
tion of course there are, to be eliminated in the sensible and reve- 
rent way in which we would brush the dust from a sacred vessel 
which we would not touch with unholy hands, and the purity of 
whose gold as it came from the hands. of its maker we would 
never dream of questioning : an inerrant Bible, because it is God's 
revelation of Himself and of man and of destiny: an inerrant 


Bible which has stood the test of all the centuries and all history 


and all true science and all the critics as a matter of course. 
With such a basis theology is not a theory, not a speculation, not 
a variable quantity ; it is knowledge. Of course, that knowledge 
may be very imperfectly comprehended ; because we are imper- 
fect, short-sighted and sinful men, it 7s very imperfectly compre- 
hended. But because we have a sure basis, we have a sure test: 
‘* to the law and to the testimony, if they speak not according to 
this Word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

With this understanding and definition of terms, we propose to com- 
pare the current theology and the theology of the Reformed Church in 
America. By the current theology we do not mean the system of 
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any one man or any one school, nor the current of thought and of 
teaching which is anywhere gathered together into any one formal 
system. We have in mind the unformulated doctrines which, never- 
theless, have become or are becoming the recognized staples of theo- 
logical thought and theological teaching in professedly orthodox 
circles, and are widely accepted among professedly orthodox peo- 
ple, so that they are at least beginning to characterize the faith of 
considerable portions of the orthodox Church. 

The first head of doctrine of this as yet unformulated but current 
theology which we shall specify, is 


I. THe UNIVERSAL FATHERHOOD OF Gop. 


We are not speaking now of the benevolence of God as Creator, 


= 


which extends to all men: as it is written, ‘‘ The Lord is good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works” (Ps. exlv. 9), 


and again, ‘‘ He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust” (Matt. v. 
45). Nor of the patience and long-suffering and forbearance 
which He exercises toward impenitent sinners (1 Pet. ili. 19, 20; 
Rom. ix. 22). Nor yet of proffered grace, which presupposes 


willingness to universal amnesty, and provides a way—a loving 
way—into sonship for all who accept its conditions (2 Pet. iii. 9; 
John ii. 15). Nor do we qualify the divine regret over those 
who will not come unto the Redeemer, that they might have life 
(Ezek. xviii. 31, 32; John v. 40; Luke xix. 41, 42). But in 
the conception before us, God is freely represented as everybody’s 
Father, not in the creative but in the paternal sense, with our 
highest conception of fatherly love. It is said to all men every- 
where, indiscriminately, ‘‘ God loves you—loves you so that He 
has done and will do everything that is possible to Him for your 
highest welfare and ultimate happiness.” This doctrine is in- 
sisted upon as foundational, and is enforced by every principle 
and illustration of the deepest yearnings of human parental 
affection. It is assumed as a self-evident attribute of the God- 
head, and defended with indignant and scornful repudiation of even 
suggestive question. God is everybody’s Father, with a heart full 
of paternal tenderness for every soul of man; and whoever takes 
exception dishonors God, and proves himself something worse 
than a bigot—a man without understanding and himself without 
natural affection. 

Such a doctrine has certain logical corollaries, as every doctrine 
has. God cannot let anybody suffer, except in a corrective sense. 
God must do all that is possible to Him for every man’s present 
and final well-being. God cannot let anybody perish eventually, 
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if He can help it. Nay, God is under a certain and well-defined 
obligation to His human creatures—the obligation of Fatherhood. 
And, furthermore, this obligation is ultimately without regard to 
the character of the creature. No father who is worthy of the 
name would let his bad son come to a bad end, if he could possi- 
bly prevent it. Every father will exert his extremest resources to 
make his child good and to keep him good; and, whether he fails 
in this or not, he will exhaust his last possibility to keep him 
from ultimate unhappiness. Discipline, correction, chastisement 
are perfectly consistent with, and often required by, parental gov- 
ernment; but punishment never—certainly not ultimate punish- 
ment. If God is everybody’s Father, in the paternal sense, then 
everybody is as good as God can make him, and as favorably 
situated as God can place him, and as well protected from evil as 
God can defend him, and—however bad—as sure of final salvation 
as it is possible with God; otherwise God falls below even our 
human conceptions of parental responsibility, and the devotion 
and determination of parental love. We do not say that all this 
is proclaimed as orthodox doctrine, but it is all plainly contained 
in the quasi-orthodox doctrine that God is everybody’s Father in 
the paternal sense ; and the tendency of the teaching is either to 
curtail the moral power of God and represent Him as under an 
obligation which He cannot fulfill, or—as we shall see further—to 
encourage the doctrine of ultimate universal salvation. 

Now, over against this, set the first head of doctrine of the Re- 
formed Church, which is, substantially, the sovereignty of God. 
‘‘As all men have sinned in Adam, lie under the curse, and are 
obnoxious to eternal death, God would have done no injustice by 
leaving them all to perish, and delivering them over to condem- 
nation on account of sin. . . . . But ‘in this the love of God was 
manifested, that He sent His only-begotten Son into the world,’ 
‘that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ And that men may be brought to believe, God mer- 
cifully sends the messengers of these most joyful tidings to whom 
He will, and at what time He pleaseth; by whose ministry men 
are called to repentance, and faith in Christ crucified. . . . . The 
wrath of God abideth upon those who believe not this gospel ; but 
such as receive it, and embrace Jesus the Saviour by a true and 
living faith, are by Him delivered from the wrath of God and from 
destruction, and have the gift of eternal life conferred upon them. 

. . The good pleasure of God is the sole cause of [His] gra- 
cious election . . . . in that He was pleased, out of the common 
mass of sinners, to adopt some certain persons as a peculiar people 
to Himself. . . . . What peculiarly tends to illustrate and recom- 
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mend to us the eternal and unmerited grace of election is the ex- 
press testimony of sacred Scripture, that not all, but some only, are 
elected, while others are passed by in the eternal decree; whom 
God, out of His sovereign, most just, irreprehensible and unchange- 
able good pleasure, hath decreed to leave in the common misery into 
which they have willfully plunged themselves, and not to bestow 
upon them saving faith and the grace of conversion ; but permitting 
them in His just judgment to follow their own way; at last, for 
the declaration of His justice, to condemn and punish them forever, 
not only on account of their unbelief, but also for all their other 
sins ” (Canons of the Synod of Dort, I, 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 15).* 

The most cursory comparison of these two doctrines shows their 
radical diversity. God the All- Father is a God whose Fatherhood 
puts Him under obligation to His creature-children, and binds 
Him and all His infinity to their highest welfare and happiness. 
With such a God reprobation—even preterition—is an impossible 
monstrosity : He has rebellious, depraved, utterly unworthy chil- 
dren, but they are His children, and if they cannot rely legally 
upon the entail which He might cut off, they can rely upon the 
love and compassion and tenderness of the Fatherhood which, in 
the very nature of the relation, He cannot cut out of His own 
heart or cease to try to exert to the extent of His omnipotence. 
God the Sovereign is God the self-contained and self-sufficient, who 
has chosen to create an intelligent being with an original freedom 
of will, while of course perfectly retaining His own undiminished 
and unhampered freedom to deal with that creature as He will, ac- 
cording to His own infinite perfections. Having been created per- 
fect, with all suitable environment and provision, the creature 
has infinite responsibility, but the Creator none. The Creator is 
sovereign, the creature is subject: the Creator will deal according 


* To the like purport the Westminster Confession : ‘‘God hath all life, glory, 
goodness, blessedness, in and of Himself; and is alone in and unto Himself all- 
sufficient, not standing in need of any creatures which He hath made, nor deriv- 
ing any glory from them, but only manifesting His own glory in, by, unto and 
upon them:.. . ..and hath most sovereign dominion over them, todo by them, 
for them, or upon them whatsoever Himself pleaseth’’ (Chap. ii. 2). ‘‘ By the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death. 
. . . . Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foun- 
dation of the world was laid, according to His eternal and immutable purpose, 
and the secret counsel and good pleasure of His will, hath chosen in Christ unto 
everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace and love The rest of man- 
kind God was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of His own will, 
whereby He extendeth or withholdeth mercy, as He pleaseth, for the glory of 
His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dis- 
honor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His glorious justice ’’ (Chap. iii. 
3, 5, 7). 
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to His nature, which is holy, just and good ; the creature will deal 
according to his nature, which is first free, and then by his own 
will and fault depraved, perverted, warped and utterly spoiled. If 
the Sovereign holds His just hand and has mercy, that is pure 
grace; if He strikes and cuts off, that is infinitely just: which, in 
any case, He shall do, is simply a matter of His own will, as He 


chooses to show and assert His godd pleasure. 

Now, which of these utterly divergent and irreconcilable doc- 
trines of God is taught in the Scriptures? There is no use in and 
no need of our trying to reason them out, when we have the in- 
fallible revelation of God Himself who certainly knows His own 
nature and relations. Is God everybody's Father? What saith 
the Word? He does not deny—He does emphatically assert—His 
Fatherhood: is it universal and race-wide ? ‘‘ Like asa father om 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him” (Ps. cili. 18). 
‘‘The Lord is King forever and ever: the heathen are perished | 
out of his land” (Ps. x. 16). ‘‘ The Lord trieth the righteous ; but 
the wicked and him that loveth violence his soul hateth. Upon 
the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and brimstone, and a horrible 
tempest ; this shall be the portion of their cup. For the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness ; his countenance doth behold the up- 
right ” (Ps. xi. 5-7). So saith the apostle: ‘* They which are the 
children of the flesh, these are not the children of God; but the 
children of the promise are counted for the seed” (Rom. ix. 8). 
‘* What if God, willing to show his wrath and to make his power 
known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction: and that he might make known the riches of his 
glory on the vessels of mercy which he had before prepared unto 
glory, even us whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles?” (Rom. ix. 22-24). Our blessed Saviour 
Himself, who is God's sown Word to our sinful world, the tenderest, 
gentlest, most loving Heart that ever beat, said to certain who 
claimed to be the children of Shans: aah: so especially the chil- 
dren of God, ‘‘ Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of 
your father ye will do. .... He that is of God heareth God’s 
words: ye therefore hear them not because ye are not of 
God ” (John viii. 44, 47). And His favorite and beloved and most 
loving disciple said: ‘‘ In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness 
is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother” (1 John iii. 
10). It is not necessary that we should pause here to show from 
the Word that the only human sonship with God is by a new rela- 
tion, through a gracious adoption (John i. 12, 13), by a regenera- 
tion, by which men are born into His family (John iii. 3-8); it is 
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enough that we show that God represents Himself not as the All- 
Father but as the All-Sovereign, who has indeed His children but 
who also repudiates others as none of His. And with this all 
Scripture agrees, from Genesis to Revelation. We need not be at 
a loss to choose between the current theology and the theology of 
the Reformed Church upon this cardinal first head of doctrine. 

The second head of doctrine of the current theology is 


II. Tue Dienity or HuMANITY. 


And this not in regard to humanity as it was first created, but 
as to essential manhood—man as he is or in himself is capable of 
being. On every side man is exhorted to hold up his head and 
assert himself—as why should he not, if he is indeed the child of 
God by nature? This second head of doctrine grows directly and 
necessarily out of the first, and in its turn is made to confirm and 
endorse that first, of God’s universal Fatherhood. The dignity of 
humanity is in what man is, in what man has done, and in that of 
which man is capable; and forms the twofold basis for human 
rights and high human destiny. According to it, what is man? 
A creature, indeed, but a creature endowed with essential God-like 
attributes. The most God-like of these is the freedom of the will. 
He can choose, and choose intelligently, between good and evil. 
However it may have been with them once, it is doubtful whether 
the angels can do that now. The evil angels have finally fallen 
into the evil; the holy angels have been confirmed in their holi- 
ness ; for neither is there, probably, any longer a power of choice. 
And inferior creatures, being without moral intelligence, have no 
moral will. Man alone, by virtue of his manhood, can look out 
into the moral universe, and determine for himself a noble char- 
acter and a high destiny. To be sure, many men—perhaps the great 
majority—are unfavorably and unfortunately situated. Their en- 
vironment is bewildering and hampering. They need help and 
encouragement—help in the clearing away of obstacles, encourage- 
ment in surmounting them. But any appeal must be made to 
their manhood: let them bethink themselves; let them condemn 
and trample under their lower natures and impulses ; let them gird 
up their manliness and determine for the right, and then, God help 
them! God will help them because they are manly men; and 
their feet shall yet stand upon the delectable mountains. 

Is there, then, no need of regeneration? Of course; and this 
they can have, if they will. Must not sinful man be converted ? 
Yes; and what is this but his turning about and with sincere deter- 
mination taking the right track? Let any man determine rightly 
for himself and set his face for righteousness, and all heaven is 


30 
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on his side—God his Father, Jesus Christ his Saviour, the Holy 
Ghost his Comforter. With right instruction and adequate induce- 
ments there is a spirit in man—his better manliness—which re- 
sponds ; and God responds to his spirit with all the resources of 
the Godhead. And if any man has not had his chance—well, 
because he is a man, God’s child, he must have his chance by the 
ordinary means of grace or in God’s occult way ; somehow, some- 
where, sometime, there must be due recognition of his manliness. 
He is in a state of probation, and his Father will see to it that he 
has his rights, and may exercise his choice. No man was born to 
perish ; for the highest human destiny is a part of his humanity, 
unless renounced by his own inviolable will. Very much of this 
doctrine of the dignity of humanity colors the popular preaching 
and teaching of the day with the current theology. 

Now contrast the theology of the Reformed Church as to the 
corruption of man. ‘‘ Man was originally formed after the image 
of God. His understanding was adorned with a true and saving 
knowledge of his Creator, and of spiritual things; his heart and 
will were upright, all his affections pure, and the whole Man was 
holy ; but revolting from God by the instigation of the devil, and 
abusing the freedom of his own will, he forfeited these excellent 
gifts, and on the contrary entailed on himself blindness of mind, 
horrible darkness, vanity and perverseness of judgment; became 


wicked, rebellious and obdurate in heart and will, and impure in 
his affections. Man, after the fall, begat children in his own like- 
ness. A corrupt stock produced a corrupt offspring. Hence all 
the posterity of Adam, Christ only excepted, have derived corrup- 
tion from their original parent, not by imitation,. .. . but by the 


propagation of a vicious nature. Therefore all men are conceived 
in sin, and are by nature children of wrath, incapable of any saving 
good, prone to evil, dead in sin, and in bondage thereto ; and, with- 
out the 'regenerating grace of the Holy Spint, they are neither 
able nor willing to return to God, to reform the depravity of their 
nature, nor to dispose themselves to reformation ” (Canons, iii and 
ww, 1,3,4)* 


* Westminster Confession : ‘‘God hath endued the will of man with that 
natural liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature 
determined to good or evil. Man, in his state of innocency, had freedom and 
power to will and to de that which is good and well-pleasing to God, but yet 
mutably, so that he might fall from it. Man, by his fall into a state ofsin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation; so 
as a natural man, being altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not 
able, by his own strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto ”’ 
(Chap. ix. 1-3). The Larger Catechism: ‘‘ Wherein consists the sinfulness of 
that estate whereunto man fell? The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man 
fell, consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that righteousness 
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According to this, the dignity of human nature has depreciated 
in very important particulars: the original freedom of the will has 
been forfeited, and the will has become wicked, rebellious and 
obdurate ; the affections are impure; the nature is vicious and 
corrupt; men are conceived in sin, the children of wrath, in- 
capable of salutary good, prone to evil, dead in sin, and neither 
able nor willing to return to God, nor even to dispose themselves 
to reformation. Instead of being in a state of probation, they 
are already tried and condemned and dead in sin. What glim- 
merings of natural light are left since the fall are in various ways 
rendered wholly polluted, and held in unrighteousness. In such 
a nature, what of unspoiled dignity is left ? 

Again we go to the Scriptures to ask which doctrine is true, and 
which is the real attribute of humanity—dignity or corruption ? 
Suppose we take first the divine characterization of the natural 
spiritual condition, not of the most degraded of the children of 
men, but of Jerusalem the holy city: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord God unto 
Jerusalem : thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of Canaan ; thy 
father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite. And as for thy 
nativity, in the day thou wast born thy navel was not cut, neither 
wast thou washed in water to supple thee ; thou wast not salted at 
all, nor swaddled at all. None eye pitied thee, to do any of these 
unto thee, to have compassion upon thee; but thou wast cast out 
in the open field, to the loathing of thy person, in the day that 
thou wast born. And when I passed by thee, and saw thee 
polluted in thine own blood, I said unto thee when thou wast in 
thy blood, Live; yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy 
blood, Live ” (Ezek. xvi. 3-6). A strange dignity for the human- 
ity out of which sprang directly the proud scribe and Pharisee ! 
And such is the universal characterization of human nature, in the 
Scriptures. Away back in Genesis it is said, ‘‘ The imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth ” (Gen. viii. 21). The prophet, 
speaking of man as man, says, ‘‘ The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked” (Jer. xvii. 9). David the king, 
the man after God’s own heart, says of his own nature and begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and insin did my mother 
conceive me” (Ps. li. 5). Eliphaz, the Temanite, says, ‘‘ What 





wherein he was created, and the corruption of his nature, whereby he is utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite unto all that is spiritually good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually ; which is commonly called 
original sin, and from which do proceed all actual transgressions 

misery did the fall bring upon mankind? The fall brought upon mankind the 
loss of communion with God, His displeasure and curse; so as we are by nature 
children of wrath, bond-slaves to Satan, and justly liable to all punishments in 
this world and that which is to come’’ (Ques. 25, 27). 
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is man that he should be clean? and he that is born of woman, 
that he should be righteous?” (Job xv. 14). Our blessed Lord 
Himself said, ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh ” (John iii. 
6)—t. e., that which is born of corrupt parents is itself corrupt, 
and is corrupt in virtue of its descent or derivation. ‘‘ We also,” 
says the apostle, ‘‘ were by nature the children of wrath, even as 


others” (Eph. ii. 3). So, speaking to the Ephesian Christians 
in regard to their original nature, he exhorts them, ‘‘ That ye put 
off concerning the former conversation the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind” (Eph. iv. 22). ‘* The natural man,” saith he, 
‘* receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually discerned” (1 Cor. ii. 14). What need we quote more? 
If Scripture is profitable for doctrine, we cannot be ata loss to 
choose between the dignity of humanity and the corruption of man. 
The third cardinal doctrine of the current theology is 
III. THe INcIDENTAL MISFORTUNE OF SIN. 

No one, perhaps, would state it with just that phrase ; but it 
is difficult to find fewer and more appropriate words to express a 
very current representation of one phase of universal experience. 
The fact of sin, as being im greater or less degree a characteristic 
of the race and of every individual, is undisputed and indisputable. 
But very commonly now sin is not only minimized in contrast with 
natural goodness, but is apologized for, and laid to unfavorable 
surroundings and circumstances in such a way as to hold the 
offender comparatively guiltless. Whatever hurt the conscience 
may bear through consciousness of guilt is salved over with the 
comfort of good intentions, and the assurance of a blind side of 
judgment toward the peccadilloes of youth and the mistakes and 
carelessness of riper years. The love of God is so exalted as to 
cast into shadow the exceeding sinfulness of sin; and the hurt of the 
daughter of the people of God is healed slightly with cries of 
‘* peace—peace.” Under this spirit of the age, even in most or- 
thodox circles, a deep personal sense of sin is becoming very 
uncommon in new converts, and the general experience consists 
mainly in the decorous acceptance of offered love. Conviction has 
largely dropped out, and conversion consists in the announcement 
of a readiness to be counted on the Lord’s side. Among profess- 
ing Christians there is a conventional confession of sin in prayer, 
and a quick resentment of every imputation of anything worse 
than a somewhat excusable short-coming in life. There is still a 
conviction that sin in the abstract is a very evil thing, and that fla- 
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grant sins are dangerous, and surely blamable ; but the feeling that 


‘The sins of e’en the best spent day 
Might plunge me in despair,’’ 
is mainly inthe hymn. Current theology makes little more of per- 
sonal sin than a regretable misfortune. 

The theology of the Reformed Church represents personal sin— 
the sin of every person—as guilt, richly deserving the just judg- 
ment of God, to the utter ruin of body and soul. ‘‘ Canst thou 
keep all these things” (the Ten Commandments) “ perfectly?” ‘‘ In 
no wise ; for I am prone by nature to hate God and my neighbor.” 
‘‘ Whence then proceeds this depravity of human nature?” 
‘From the fall and disobedience of our first parents, Adam and 
Eve, in Paradise ; hence our nature has become so corrupt that we 
are all conceived and born in sin.” ‘‘Are we then so corrupt that 
we are wholly incapable of doing any good and inclined to all 
wickedness ?” ‘‘ Indeed we are, except we are regenerated by the 
Spirit of God.” ‘* Will God suffer such disobedience and rebellion 
to go unpunished?” ‘‘ By no means; but is terribly displeased 
with our original as well as actual sins ; and will punish them in His 
just judgment, temporarily and eternally, as He hath declared, 
Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law, to do them.” ‘‘ Is not God then 
also merciful ?” ‘‘ God isindeed merciful, but also just ; therefore 
His justice requires that sin, which is committed against the most- 
high majesty of God, be also punished with extreme, that is with 
everlasting punishment, both of body and soul” (Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, Qs. 5-11).* 

Now to the Holy Scriptures. Is sin—at least respectable sin— 
an incidental misfortune? Or is it guilt, deserving remorse and 
ruin? ‘* Now we know,” says the apostle, ‘‘ that what things 
soever the law saith, it saith to them who are under the law; that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty 


* Westminster Confession: ‘‘ By this sin they (our first parents) fell from 
their original righteousness and communion with God, and so became dead in 
sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body. They 
being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, descending 
from them by ordinary generation. From this original corruption, whereby we 
are utterly indisposed, disabled and made opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions. . .. . Every sin, both 
original and actual, being a transgression of the righteous law of God, and con- 
trary thereunto, doth in its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is 
bound over to the wrath of God, and curse of the law, and so made subject to 
death, with all miseries spiritual, temporal and eternal’’ (Chap. vi. 2, 3, 4, 6). 
The Shorter Catechism : “ What doth every sin deserve? Every sin deserveth 
God’s wrath and curse both in this life, and that which is to come’”’ (Q. 84). 
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before God ” (Rom. iii. 19). ‘‘ For whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all” (Jas. ii. 10). 
‘* The carnal mind,” ¢. e., the natural mind of every man, ‘‘ is en- 
mity against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be” (Rom. viii. 7). ‘‘ For we ourselves also were 
sometime foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful and hating one an-.- 
other ” (Titus iii. 3). ‘‘ Among whom also we all had our conver- 
sation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind; and were by nature the children 
of wrath, even as others” (Eph. ii. 3). Very naturally, there- 
fore, said our Saviour, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ” (John iii. 3). 
Well may any theology be reprobated which makes light of sin. 
The fourth head of doctrine of the current theology is 


IV. THE UNIVERSAL ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 


It is not quite decided, in the present popular apprehension, for 
what Christ died. He died to save sinners, of course, but why He 
died to save them is obscured by very diverse answers. Some will 
have it that He died to seal His ministry with a martyr’s blood. 


Others, that He died for sin in the abstract, to show all the world 
how God hates it. Others still, that His death might be an object 
lesson for moral influence upon all who should hear the pathetic 
story. And yet others say that His death was a “ vicarious sacri- 
fice ;” with either a very indistinct idea of what ‘‘ vicarious” 
means, or a very strange thought of the efficacy of an acceptable 
sacrifice. But in these days a vast number of professing Chris- 
tians and of Christian teachers believe and teach that He died in 
one common sense for every individual man. If that be so, and if 
His death was in any sense the price of salvation, then we are all 
—all men are—bought with a price. We all acknowledge Him 
Redeemer, and His life the ransom: if: it were universal—for all 
men indiscriminately—why should any man worry about his soul ? 
The price has been paid: will a just God demand it twice? He 
died to save all sinners: shail He not see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied ? If any one objects to the words ‘‘ ransom ” 
or ‘‘ price,” as applied to the death of Christ, as being too com- 
mercial and belittling, yet let His atonement be characterized as 
you will, if it were universal shall it be in any case in vain? Such 
considerations as these are lulling multitudes of souls into a cer- 
tain very ill-defined, but very satisfying, security. ‘‘ I am told 
that Christ is my Saviour; I want nothing better; why should I 
be further concerned? He died for me; if He can risk failure, 
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what can I do about it? I will go on as Iam and leave it all to 
Him ; somehow it must be well with me, for He has seen to it.” 
Now, the following is the doctrine of the Reformed Church, which 
we may call particular redemption. ‘‘ God is not only supremely 
merciful, but also supremely just. And His justice requires (as 
He hath revealed Himself in His Word), that our sins committed 
against His infinite majesty should be punished, not only with 
temporal, but with eternal punishments, both in body and soul: 
which we cannot escape, unless satisfaction be made to the justice 
of God. Since, therefore, we are unable to make that satisfaction 
in our own persons, or to deliver ourselves from the wrath of God, 
He hath been pleased of His infinite mercy to give His only-be- 
gotten Son for our surety, who was made sin, and became a curse 
for us and in our stead, that He might make satisfaction to divine 
justice on our behalf. The death of the Son of God is the only, 
most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sin; is of infinite worth 
and value, abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole 
world. . . . . Moreover, the promise of the Gospel is, that who- 
soever believeth in Christ crucified shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. This promise, together with the command to repent 
and believe, ought to be declared and published to all nations, and 
to all persons promiscuously and without distinction, to whom God 
out of His good pleasure sends the Gospel. And whereas many 
who are called by the Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ, 
but perish in unbelief; this is not owing to any defect or insuffici- 
ency in the sacrifice offered by Christ upon the cross, but is wholly 
to be imputed to themselves. But as many as truly believe, and 
are delivered and saved from sin and destruction through the death 
of Christ, are indebted for this benefit solely to the grace of God 
given them in Christ from everlasting, and not to any merit of 
their own. For this was the sovereign counsel and most gracious 
will and purpose of God the Father, that the quickening and sav- 
ing efficacy of the most precious death of His Son should extend 
to all the elect, for bestowing upon them alone the gift of justify- 
ing faith, thereby to bring them infallibly to salvation: that is, it 
was the will of God that Christ, by the blood of the cross, whereby 
He confirmed the New Covenant, should effectually redeem out 
of every people, tribe, nation and language, all those, and those 
only, who were from eternity chosen to salvation, and given to Him 
by the Father; that He should confer upon them faith, which, to- 
gether with all the other saving gifts of the Holy Spirit, He pur- 
chased for them by His death; should purge them from all sin, 
both original and actual, whether committed before or after believ- 
ing ; and having faithfully preserved them to the end, should at last 
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bring them free from every spot and blemish to the enjoyment of 
glory in His own presence forever” (Canons, ii, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8).* 

This is the old doctrine. It is not denied that the death of our 
Lord conferred universal benefits. It has held back the hand of 
swift justice from a condemned world; it has opened a door of 
hope for the guilty wherever the Gospel is preached ; it illustrates 
and commends the mercy of God to all men everywhere, and seals 
the frank offer of absolute salvation to whosoever will have it on 
Gospel terms. But as an expiatory sacrifice it is efficient, in the 
very nature of its terms, only where it actually expiates. And as 
it surely accomplishes what God pleases, it is self-evident that in 
the divine design it is personal and particular, according to his om- 
niscient and omnipotent good pleasure. The atonement of Christ 
is a ransom paid for lost souls. It is sufficient for the whole world, 
and every sinner who ever lived ; it is efficient, as it was designed 
in the counsel of God and the purpose of Jesus, for those whom 
the Father hath given Him—the chosen, particular, personal ob- 
jects of His grace. None of these shall perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of His hand, because His life and His death are in 
their stead, and God has accepted the sacrifice. God knows who 
are atoned for in the sacrifice of Jesus, because He chose them and 
gave them to His Son: men know who they are because they be- 
lieve in Jesus with their hearts, and accept Him as their Redeemer. 

Now again we appeal to the Scriptures to judge between these 
two: is the death of Christ a universal atonement, or a particular 
redemption? We may believe that He died to save them for 
whom He prayed: ‘‘ I pray for them,” said He, ‘‘ I pray not for 
the world, but for them which thou hast given me; for they are 
thine” (John xvii. 9). ‘‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word ” (John 
xvii. 20). ‘‘ I have manifested thy name unto the men which thou 


gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and thou gavest 


* Westminster Confession : ‘‘All those whom: God hath predestinated unto 
life, and those only, He is pleased, in His appointed and accepted time, effectually 
Those whom God effectually calleth, He also freely justifieth. .. . 
by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them. . . . . Christ, by 
His obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus 
justified, and did make a proper, real and full satisfaction to His Father’s justice 
in their behalf. Yet, inasmuch as He was given by the Father for them, and 
His obedience and satisfaction accepted in their stead, and both freely, not for 
anything in them, their justification is only of free grace God did, from 
all eternity, decree to justify all the elect ; and Christ did, in the fullness of time, 
die for their sins, and rise again for their justification ’’ (Chaps. x. 1 ; xi. 1,3, 4). 
The Larger Catechism: ‘‘ How doth Christ execute the office of a priest? Christ 
executeth the office of a priest, in His once offering Himself a sacrifice without 
spot to God, to be a reconciliation for the sins of His people; and in making 
continual intercession for them ’’ (Ques. 44). 
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them me; and they have kept thy Word” (John xvii. 6). ‘I 
am the Good Shepherd,” says He, ‘‘ and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
‘ather ; and I lay down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
there shall be one fold and one Shepherd ” (John x. 14-16). ‘* My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; and 
I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand” (John x. 27, 28). His 
death was substitutional—a vicarious sacrifice: ‘‘ Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree” (1 Pet. i. 24). 
‘* Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. 
He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our in- 
iquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed. .... The Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all... .. For the transgression of my people was 
he stricken ” (Isa. lili. 4-8). And surely He has borne—has died 
—for no one in vain: ‘* When thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see 
of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied: by his knowl- 
edge shall my righteous servant justify many, for he shall bear 
their iniquities ” (Isa. lili. 10, 11). Thus clearly is revealed the 
Bible doctrine of Particular Redemption. 

The fifth head of doctrine of the current theology is a strong 
tendency toward, and as near an approach as possible to, 


V. UNIVERSAL SALVATION, 


All the points of that theology already discussed lead up to, and 
logically imply, this outcome. As we have seen, the universal 
Fatherhood of God pledges the omnipotence of God to the final 
well-being of every soul of man. The dignity of humanity forbids 
that any creature who shares it should perish. The incidental mis- 
fortune of sin demands tender consideration and ready remission. 
The universal atonement of Christ provides the way, and actually 
makes forgiveness obligatory upon justice. With such natural 


rights and such a Gospel it is hard to see how anybody can even 
willfully perish. Unfortunately situated, or inconsiderate, or bad 
men may have a hard time of it; but, in the end, somewhere and 


somehow, all must be well. It is true that some strong and awful 
expressions of Scripture stand in the way of this natural outcome 
of the popular doctrines ; but if the Bible is true, so also is logic, 
and there must be some way of reconciliation. We do not yet 
know what higher criticism may eventually do for our relief, but 
certainly we cannot overturn the whole structure of current theol- 
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ogy ; and therefore we must conclude that we have put too harsh a 
construction upon the Holy Word. Hence, in orthodox circles, we 
have the Larger Hope of Archdeacon Farrar, the Future Probation 
of Andover, the Progressive Sanctification after Death of Prof. 
Briggs, the departures from the ministry of the Baptist and other 
orthodox Churches of those who can no longer hold the doctrine of 
final retribution, the popular demand for the love-side of God as 
the staple topic of preaching, and the general avoidance of the 
presentation of righteous wrath and retribution from the pulpit and 
the press. The natural outcome of the present tendency of the 
whole current theology must be the open adoption of the doctrine 
of universal salvation. It will not come to this, simply because 
the Word of the Lord standeth sure and no weapon that is formed 
against it—though it be a whole system of divinity and ever so 
popularly endorsed—shall prosper. 

We need not quote our Standards for the doctrine of the Re- 
formed Church on this final point, further than they have been 
already quoted as to the eternal doom of the finally impenitent. 
Nor is it necessary to quote Scripture for the decision—so plain, 
so emphatic, so often repeated, so unmistakable is it. It is 
hardly necessary to follow the strained interpretations of ded» and 
ardwg to get rid of eternity and eternal, when the same idea is ex- 
pressed by irreducible paraphrases. For instance, our blessed 
Saviour said: ‘* He that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him ” (John iii. 36); ‘‘ Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God” (John iii. 
3); ‘* For I say unto you, that none of those men that were bidden 
[and refused], shall taste of my supper ” (Luke xiv. 24). And here 
let it be noted that the Lord Jesus Himself, who came to save, who 
died to save, and the tenderness of whose heart none will dare to 
question, spoke oftener of the danger of eternal damnation, gave 
more vivid and fearful descriptions of hell, and more strongly assured 
the impenitent of the abiding wrath of God, than all the prophets 
and apostles. 

And so we have contrasted the current theology with the theol- 
ogy of the Reformed Church. This generation must choose be- 
tween these two. We know which isthe more popular; let us be 
more concerned to know which is the true theology. And if we 
indeed firmly believe our own Standards, as being according to the 
Word of the Lord, let us not be ashamed to be old-fashioned, nor 
to teach and exhort our people: ‘‘ Stand ye in the ways, and see, 


and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 


therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls ” (Jer. vi. 16) 


Fonpa, N. Y. J. A. DE Baun. 





IV. 


AN EXEGESIS OF THE THIRD CHAPTER OF 
2 CORINTHIANS. 


ii this second epistle to the church in Corinth Paul states sev- 
eral purposes he had in writing the first (ii. 8, 4, i1. 9, vil. 
12). In like manner he had various objects in view when writing 
the present epistle, beside the one that is expressly stated (xiii. 
10), ‘* I write these things .... that I may not when present 
deal sharply,” ete. 

It is very obvious that Paul was moved to this writing by the 
strained relations between that church and himself. There was 
just reason for this situation as far as he was concerned, and these 
he had made plain in his first epistle. But on the part of that 
church there were operating also adventitious sentiments that grew 
out of misconstructions of the conduct of Paul and his companions 
in labor, but particularly of Paul. In the salutation of the epistle 
he expressly includes Timothy ; in the progress of the writing he 
names also Silvanus and Titus; and also (viii. 18, 22) he refers to 
two believing brethren, not known to us, of whom he says: 
‘¢ They are the apostles of the churches, they are the glory of 
Christ.” When he uses the first person plural he speaks in the 
name of those named, perhaps of all. Immediately after the salu- 
tation he begins to disabuse the Corinthians of the misapprehen- 
sions that clouded their relations to these ministers of the Gospel. 

A special occasion of estrangement was that Paul had announced 
a purpose of visiting that church which he did not carry out. This 
was variously construed to his disadvantage. With this Paul deals 
in i, 15-ii. 11. As it concerned him personally, he deals with it in 
the first person singular. His manner of vindicating himself  dis- 
plays the sensitiveness of a loving heart to everything that might 
cloud the relation between him and that church. But at the same 
time he abates not a tittle of his divine commission. He repudi- 
ates treating a purpose announced by him as if his ‘* yea and nay ” 
must be as he said. Yet, with fine discrimination, and in that he 
includes his companions in the ministry, he says: ‘‘ Our word to- 
ward you is not yea and nay. For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
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who was preached among you by us, even by me and Silvanus and 
Timothy, was not yea and nay, but in him is yea” (i. 19). 

As showing how subordinate his purposes were to the compel- 
ling claims of the ministry, he cites his conduct at Troas (ii. 12, 
13). He went to Troas for the purpose of preaching the Gospel ; 
and found the field very encouraging ; but he did not stay; be- 
cause he did not find Titus as he expected, and had no relief for his 
spirit such as he hoped Titus would bring him. It happened that 
the seeming fickleness in that instance was due to the very anxiety 
he felt for the Corinthians. 

He concludes the reference to this special occasion of estrange- 
ment by a summary representation of how it was with all true min- 
isters of the Gospel and all that they purpose. They are led up 
and down as God wills, as a conqueror leads his captives in the 
train of his chariot. The thwarted purpose of visiting Corinth, 
and of staying at Troas, were but instances of what was occurring 
all the time. This is expressed in form of a doxology, the ground 
of praise being, that so the ministers manifest the knowledge of 
God in every place. In all these vicissitudes and consequent in- 
consistency between what was purposed and what was done, one 
thing is invariable, viz., the ministry of the Word. This, which 
has already been emphasized (i. 18-22), is affirmed again (ii. 17) 
with the greatest solemnity: ‘‘ For we are not as the many, cor- 
rupting the word of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in 
the sight of God, speak we in Christ.” 

In this ii. 17 Paul posits the fact that is fundamental for the 
relation between the ministers of the Gospel and the churches to 
which they minister. This he proceeds to amplify to vi. 10, with 
applications by the way to the strained relations as they were felt 
on the part of the Corinthian church toward himself and his com- 
panions in the ministry, but speaking also, here and there, in the 
first person where the matter referred to concerned him individually. 


This article is to be confined to the study of what he says in chap. 
iii. 


The theme of this chapter is stated in 11.17. It is the ministry 
of the Word. What is said in the first person plural ts said as com- 
prehending Paul's fellow-laborers, with express mention of Timo- 
thy and Silvanus (i. 1, ii. 19), and also Titus (vii. 7, 18). 

It should be noted particularly that ii. 17 expresses the theme 
precisely as Paul proceeds to amplify it in our chapter. The 
thought of what he amplifies there is already in his mind when he 
writes these words, and it directs his present choice of expression, 
Viz., ws éx Beod xatévavte Heod bv Xptotw Aadodpev. The os intimates 
this. It expresses comparison; which may affirm something in 
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the highest power of expression, if the thing referred to is the 
highest manifestation of the sort, as in this instance it is. But if 
the ‘‘ as” refers to no particular likeness, it only amounts to ‘‘ as 
it were,” which would be a weaker expression than to say simply, 
‘‘we speak from God.” It is obvious, however, that Paul does 
not mean to use a weaker expression here than he was wont to use 
(comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 37), but a stronger expression even; and as 
such it has always been accepted by virtue of the sentiment that 
reigns in the passage. That, rather than by the very force of the 
phrase itself. But let the reader detect, as the sagacious among 
those first readers were sure to do, that Paul refers to Moses who 
spoke from God and spoke vis-a vis (évavte) with God, then the 
phrase he uses is seen to be the strongest possible. It says, ‘‘ We 
speak from God, we speak in the presence of God ;” and the ds, as, 
is no, ‘fas it were,” but makes allusion with comparison to the 
minister of the Old Covenant that did the same on the memorable 
occasion reported Ex. xxxiv. 29-35. Not that the mere os and the 
thing affirmed would suffice to intimate this comparison to the in- 
telligent reader; but that, taken with the & seod xatévarte deod 
Aadodpev, Which would recall the familiar translation of the LXX. 
hvika Dav elcexopedeto Mwiazs Fvavte xuptov dakeiv adtw, mepiypeito tO 
xdhuppa Ews tod éxnopedecdat xai eFedda@y edddee raat tots vivig lapayi, boa 
éveretlato abrw xipwog (Ex. xxxiv. 34). The phrases of our text 
are obviously drawn from this record. It may be noted in confir- 
mation, that xarévavte (instead of évayre) is a rare word with Paul, 
occurring only Rom. iv. 17, beside 2 Cor. xii. 19 which is reitera- 
tion of the phrase before us. 

The allusion involved in the expressions of ii. 17, if not observed 
at once, should be recognized and represented to the mind with the 
first words of chap. iii, which, without further notice, deal with 
the traits of the ancient event (Ex. xxxiv. 29-35) as present, the 
scene set, and affording the proper expressions for what Paul would 
say. It is not simply metaphor; it is transference of identical 
terms from the earliest original to the only thing like it; asin a 
similar rhetorical procedure (1 Cor. iv. 1-6) Paul says: ‘‘ Now 
these things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred (ereoyyparica) 
to myself and Apollos” (ver. 6). There is an excellence in the 
method ; for it facilitates marking the contrasts in the things com- 
pared, which it is a chief aim of the writer to emphasize. This 
assumption of the ancient event as presented to the mind by ii. 17 
makes it important to review that remarkable story and particu- 
larly note the traits to which allusion is expressly made in chap. iii. 
This the reader should do by reference to the Revised Version, 
which renders Ex. xxxiv. 29-35 correctly. Let it be borne in 
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mind also that where it is said Moses’ face ‘‘ shone ” (vers. 29, 30, 
35), the LXX. translate dedéFaerar, and Jv dedozacpnévn, was glorified. 

It is to be noted particularly that the Authorized Version renders 
ver. 33, ‘‘ And till Moses had done speaking with them, he put a 
veil on his face,” instead of: ‘‘And when Moses,” etc. This 
erroneous translation is not only a departure from the Hebrew, but 
also from the LXX. and the Vulgate translations, which state the 
‘act as it is given in the Revised Version. The error is distinctly 
traceable to the fact that it has been commonly supposed that Paul 
so understood and states the transaction in vers. 7, 18 of our chap- 
ce P 


ter. As one old commentator says: aul must have known.” 


The translators of 1611 in the same sentiment seem to have con- 
strued the verse in question according to Paul and not the Hebrew. 
It is to be noted, then, that Moses with glorified face spoke a 


long time to the children of Israel. For it would take a long time 
to communicate ‘‘ all that the Lord had spoken with him in Mount 
Sinai.” And while he spoke, the multitude looked at his face, 
glorious as it was. They were able, then, to do that. When 
Moses finished speaking he veiled his face till he went into the 
Tent of Meeting to speak with God. But for that interview with 
God and till he communicated it to the people, he took the veil 
off. In the intervals of so doing he was seen only with a veiled 
face. How often he went into the tent and came forth with glori- 
tied face and spoke what he’ had received to speak to the people, 
is not intimated. The conjecture is reasonable that it was often, 
and till a full end was made of the revelations of the Old Cove- 
nant. But as often as he came forth with a message, the multitude 
looked on his glorified face till the communication was made; and 
then he veiled his face. Such behavior was obviously very sig- 
nificant, nothing less than symbolical. What the significance was 
is nowhere stated in Scripture except in our chapter, nor is there 
any other reference to the matter. What Paul says will best be 
considered when we come to it. But let it be understood that we 
approach the consideration of that with the facts as stated in the 
original record to which he refers, and expecting to understana 
him in a way consistent with those facts. 

Ver. 1. Are we beginniny ayain to commend ourselves? In all 
editions of the Greek Testament, this sentence is pointed with an 
interrogation mark, agreeably to the almost universal way of inter- 
preting its meaning. The Greek sentence taken alone has the form 
of a direct affirmation. The interrogation is only in the supposed 
sentiment with which it is uttered. It does not much matter 
whether it is understood as a question or not. The essential 
thing is the implied answer. Some readers, if sensible that Yes 
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must be the answer, would simply translate : ‘‘ We begin again to 
commend ourselves.’’ But it is commonly thought that Paul here 
repudiates the notion that he iscommending himself and his fellow- 
ministers, and hence the rendering as a question with the implica- 
tion that it must be answered, No. And yet, if what the epistle 
has already said and what it proceeds to say is not commendation 
of himself and his fellow-laborers as ministers of the Word of God, 
then what would be that? It will not do to say that Paul means by 
‘* ourselves’’ their own persons. He would be denying that he 
commends themselves as he proceeds to affirm that they were actu- 
ally commended by the epistle that he says the Corinthians them- 
selves were; that was precisely as true ministers of the New 
Covenant. Let the fact be recognized that our whole passage 
beginning with ii. 17, and before also, is a commendation by Paul 
of himself and his fellow-laborers. It is unmistakably that, and 
to suppose a denial of that on his part is to render ourselves inca- 
pable of apprehending what the passage teaches. 

It is a misleading notion of the reference of the ‘‘ again,” that 
has induced the thought that Paul is repudiating the imputation of 
self-praise. He is supposed to refer to detractors among the Co- 
rinthians, who reflected invidiously on former utterances of his as 
self-commendation, and who might take occasion from the present 
writing to insinuate that Paul was at the same thing again. ‘‘ The 
many corrupting the word” (ii. 17) is taken as support of this no- 
tion. And reference is made to 1 Cor. iv and ix as instances of 
the sort that had been made a handle for such insinuations. 

This interpretation dates back as far as comment on this chapter 
can be traced, which is very early indeed. But there is no evidence 
that the earliest commentators had ‘ side light ” on the situation not 
in our possession, or that their interpretation is more than infer- 
ence from the evidence we ourselves have. As for that evidence, 
the references given, like the passage we are studying, are confess- 
edly instances of commending the ministers of the Word. The 


confession is not only in the things as said but is express and ex- 


? ” 


plicit in the ‘‘ boldness” and ‘‘ glorying” and ‘ boasting” that 
Paul confesses in the present fcontext and elsewhere. Such com- 
mendation is part of what he means, when he says our ver. 12. 
As for the supposed fact, viz., that invidious use of such commen- 
dation had been made in the way just stated, there is nothing on 
record for it. It is purely inference from the words before us, 
slightly supported by weaker inference from some other passages. 

Let it be noted by those who understand Paul to speak of him- 
self and his fellow-laborers when he uses the first person plural in the 
present Scripture, that the view now opposed is virtually a surren- 
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der of that position to those who suppose his ‘‘ we” is just the 


same as ‘‘ 1.” For no one can suppose that Paul would resent the 
imputation of commending his fellow-laborers. But if the first 
clause of ver. 1 is a disclaimer only with reference to himself, then 
all that he says of the ministry in the first person plural is said 
meaning himself as a minister; which, however, not the most in- 
vidious person could think. Let, then, this first clause be read as 
a question, which out of the very context is answered, Yes, or let 
it read: ‘* We begin again to commend ourselves,” and we will 
look for the reference of ‘‘ ayain” in what follows, and will easily 
find it there. Thus, too, we shall be assured that 7 »7% is the cor- 
rect reading, and that the ¢? »7j reading has crept in as a conse- 
quence of the erroneous reference of zddv. ‘* We begin again 
to commend ourselves. Or do we need, as some, letters of com- 
mendation to you or from you? Ye are our epistle, known and 
read of all men.” There is no sufficient reason for taking ds tees, 
as some, to be another unfavorable reference, like, ‘‘ as the 
inany corrupting,” ete. (ii. 17). It was no presumption against one 
that he appeared with such letters. Apollos so came to the 
Corinthian church (Acts xvill. 27). Our passage now reads on un- 
disturbed by condemnatory allusion till we read the sorrowful 
statement of ver. 14. 

The present discourse expresses the glory of the ministry in its 
widest effulgence ; as ii. 14 says, ‘‘ maketh manifest his knowledge 
in every place.’ Commending it means such commendation, and 
not commendation to those of Corinth particularly. It is a com- 
mendiny again, because it had been already commended to all men 
by that epistle that it is declared the Corinthians themselves were ; 
and which itself was suffiaent commendation, but Paul has com- 
mended the ministry again. Or is it so, he says, as if we had not 
already been commended, and are like some who need general 
letters of commendation. At v.12, ‘‘Again commending ’’ has the 
same reference, viz., to that existing commendation in the Co- 
rinthians themselves expressed in ver. 11. Instead of pursuing 
his own commendation of the ministry as he had begun (ii. 14-17), 
Paul proceeds to read it in the ‘‘ living epistle” to which he now 
appeals. At v. 12 he reminds his readers that such is the case 
(Christ's own manner John viii. 13-18 may be profitable to com- 
pare here). And first he produces the epistle. 

Ver. 2. ‘‘ Ye are our epistle.’ He points next to its precious 
envelope: ‘‘ Written in our hearts ;” by which words he signifies 
how it is borne about with them, and is sure to be displayed to 


all to whom they show their hearts; anexample of which appears 
atix.2. Thus it was “known and read of all men.” Then he demon- 
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strates the genuineness of the document, as an ambassador does 
with his letters credential before calling attention to their contents. 

Ver. 3. Beiny made manifest that ye are an epistle of Christ min- 
istered by us; such is the source of it, and such the ministry 
through which it came to be the letter it is, which ministry is now 
the special theme and is itself accredited by what appears. See 
the materials of writing, which can only issue from the office of 
heaven itself. The scrip: written not with ink but with the Spirit 
of the living God. The substance on which it is written: not on 
tables of stone, but in tablets (that are) hearts of flesh. Moreover 
such a letter agrees with what was announced as the letter that 
would be the credential of true ministers in the last days: ‘ Be- 
hold, ‘the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in that 
day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of Egypt ; 
which my covenant they brake, although I was a husband unto 
them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel ; after those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people” (Jer. xxxi. 
31-33). The first sagacious readers would at once recognize this 
reference, as commentators generally have done. By mention of 
‘* tables of stone ” the reference to the ancient event (Ex. xxxiv), 
already prepared at ii. 17, is pursued, and brings in allusion to the 
Old Covenant, while the allusion to Jer. xxxi brings in the New 
Covenant by way of comparison; and the contrast, not in tables 
of stone, expressly points the superiority of the latter. But it is 
the ministry that is the subject of discourse, and the things minis- 
tered are pointed to as characterizing that. The scope of what is 
represented will be missed if the focus is changed from the ministry 
to the inspection, for their own sakes, of the things ministered. 
This diversion takes place in many readers, and thus they lose 
sight of the ministry that is commended by that epistle to which 
Paul now appeals, and think he falls to contrasting only law and 
gospel. He does not speak of law as such at all; nor does he 
state the gospel. He speaks of the Old and New Covenants with 
a view to those that ministered them in order to commend the 
ministers of the New. The Old had but one minister, Moses. 
The New has many. The contrast is already begun, and with 
striking effect to any one who recognizes the truth. 

Though he has more to say, Paul pauses on this to express its 
effect for the gospel ministry. 

Ver. 4. And such confidence have we through Christ to Godward. 

dl 
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The confidence is that which one assumes on the ground of suffi- 
cient recommendation. Confidence Paul asserted ii. 17 on the 
grounds before referred to. Having since turned to appeal to the 
commendation afforded by the Corinthian Church, he puts such 
confidence, viz., confidence based on that, at the same point of view 
as the confident assertion ii. 17. There it was: ‘‘ We speak as 
before (xarévavte) God.” Here he says, returning to what was so 
emphatically said, ‘‘ But (6) we have such confidence to God- 
ward ” (xpdg t. Sedv). He says also, ‘‘ we have it in Christ,” mean- 
ing that in that relation only is it possible to have it. Speaking 
as before God, in a likeness to what Moses did, is the doing of 
the gospel ministry that is here represented as a distinguishing 
characteristic. It will be further illustrated. But readers that see 
the magnitude of the claim and the great sufficiency or fitness 
needed in those that make it, may suppose the sufficiency is in 
the persons called to the ministry, or that Paul for himself and 
his fellow-laborers supposes this. Paul meets this. 

Ver. 5. Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to account anything 
as from ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God. The statement 
is unmistakable in its simplicity, except that it gives occasion to 
ask, What is the sufficiency? This is defined in the next sen- 
tence. 

Ver. 6. Who also made us sufficient as ministers of a new cove- 
nant. God imparts to them a new covenant which they are charged 
to minister to God's people. That constitutes the sufficiency to 
speak from God and as before God. The sufficiency of Moses was 
of the same kind when God imparted to him the Old Covenant. 
There is no difference in the source of the sufficiency. But there 
is in the ministry, because of the difference in the covenants min- 
istered, and to the advantage of the ministry of the New Covenant. 
This appears by contrasts that are stated: ‘‘ Not of the letter, but of 
the spirit; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” The last 
two of these four clauses is no statement of truth in general, in 
the fashion that has made a proverbial expression of these words. 
It is said specifically of the two things here contrasted, viz., the 
Old Covenant and the New. The Old was committed to writing 
and was only to be known as so written. It killed, not because 
written so, or because such is the effect of what is committed to 
the keeping of letters, but because what was so written condemned 
and killed. The New Covenant is also committed to the keeping 
of letters, ‘‘ the word written.” But its most effective writing is 
with the Spirit of the living God in hearts of flesh. It makes 
alive, because what is so written is according to the promise of life 
and salvation. The very writing imparts that life. 
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Ver. 7. But if the ministry of death in letters engraven on stones 
came about in glory, yet so that the children of Israel could not gaze 
in the face of Moses on account of the glory of his face which was 
being done away. 

It is expedient to clear the meaning of these words before con- 
sidering the contrast that is only complete with the following verse. 
It has usually been understood to say that, because the shining of 
Moses’ face was insufferably bright, the Israelites could not look at 
it steadily ; and it has been translated accordingly. And as we 
have seen, the account at Ex. xxxiv has been translated so as not 
to conflict with it. Both dere and drevioa are thought to compel 
such a sense. Buta current use of dere expresses, ‘‘ on condition 
that,” ‘‘ with the understanding that,” ‘‘ yet so as.”* Thus, if one 
would state what modifies or defines the scope of a foregoing state- 
ment, he might conjoin the statement by dere. Such is the rela- 
tion of éyevyin ev d65y and dete pt dbvacbat arevicar. The govern- 
ing facts of the event referred to require this interpretation. And 
drevicat means, ‘‘ to stare at one,” ‘‘ to watch and see what will 
come of something” (see sub voce in Passow). It is not a word that 
one would use with reference to looking at one while he spoke, or 
even to express earnest looking at such time. The verb occurs 
twelve times in the New Testament besides this chapter, and com- 
parison will verify the statement just made. It is used here as at 
Luke iv. 20 and Acts iii. 12. The inability to gaze in Moses’ face 
was due to arrangement, and not to the excess of light. The state- 
ment that it was a light that was fading away, itself precludes the 
idea that it was insufferable to the eyes. There would be a point 
in the fading light when it could be gazed at. The meaning of 
what is said is, that the Israelites could not make the fading of that 
glory of Moses’ face the object of their curious gaze. One who 
knows the story knows that it was because Moses veiled his face. 
This fact is mentioned at ver. 13 because it is used there. Here 
it is superfluous to mention it. 

In this first clause of the contrast, the Old Covenant is named in 
terms drawn from the characteristics of it already stated. They 
express its inferiority in so many respects, and thus the inferiority 
of the ministry of that Covenant. It is ministries and not cove- 
nants that are contrasted. Such as it was, the ministry of the Old 
was attended with glorification by what happened to Moses. Paul 
uses the word with which the LXX. translate 1), and which 
expressed the fact as conceived by those familiar with that ver- 
sion. But that glory was being done away with, even while it was 


*Buttmann, Gramm. d. Griech. Sprache, ii, pp. 105, 106; Passow, Hand 
worterbuch d. Griech. Sprache, sub voce ii, 2. 
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visible to the Israelites; and its vanishing was withdrawn from 
sight that they might not watch it. If that ministry was glorified, 
albeit in such qualified way— 

Ver. 8. How shall not much rather the ministry of the spirit be in 
glory. So the antitheses of the ministry of the gospel is stated, 
naming the New Covenant that it ministers by a characteristic 
that constitutes its exceeding merit. *Eera: does not denote the 
future, ¢. e., that the glory is to come about in the future. Taken 
with éyev7i5y, it expresses inferentially the expectation which the 
fact of the past justifies (comp. Rom. vi. 2, viii. 32; 1 Tim. iii. 5). 
Paul expresses the fact as what must be expected. For. the pres- 
ent he establishes only that the ministry of the gospel must be in 
glory, and more certainly so than the first. But by describing the 
partial glory of the old ministry, he has given the premise for 
affirming the greater glory of the new. 

Ver. 9. For if to the ministry of condemnation there is glory, 
much rather does the ministry of righteousness exceed in glory ? 
The rhetorical method of the foregoing contrast is continued. The 
covenants ministered are named by the characteristics that impres- 
sively bring out the contrast to the advantage of the ministry of 
the New Covenant. Who does not feel that it is an exceedingly 
greater and grander ministry, when what one does as such makes 
alive those that are dead, and constitutes righteous men of those 
that were not righteous, than when what one does condemns and 
kills? To feel this ministry of the gospel to be glorious, in the 
sense of glory intended in this Scripture, one must recognize, as 
Paul and his fellow-laborers, and also the Corinthian believers did, 
that the ministry of Moses, such as it was, has the same glory, but 
in inferior degree, viz., the glory of God, the giver of the covenants. 

Ver. 10. For verily that which has been glorified has not been glo- 
rified in this respect, by reason of the glory that surpasseth. What 
ver. 9 affirms to be exceeding glorious is here defined ‘‘ in 
the respect’’ in which it is affirmed, 7. e, comparatively. The 
transition to neuter gender is because a quality, not the face or the 
glory or the ministry is referred to. The excessive, the surpassing 
glory is such that the other glory has consequently not been glo- 
rified. Paul seems studiously to avoid saying that it has been made 
not glorious, which would be contradiction of ver. 9, which as- 
sumes that there is glory attaching to the old ministry. What he 
refers to is the fact that the old is done away, as the next verse 
says by implication, for it substitutes ‘‘ that which is being done 
away,’’ as the.equivalent of ‘‘ that which has not been glorified.’’ 
Our verse, then, represents a process in which one thing that God 
has gloritied has been done away by another that he has made 
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more glorious. From this conception is framed, in the next sen- 
tence, an inferential statement expressed with such breviloquence 
that it has been a stumbling block to translators. But the unex- 
pressed predicates of that sentence must be drawn from those 
actually expressed (comp. Rom. xii. 7, 8). This may be denoted by 
brackets. 

Ver. 11. For of that which is being done away (is so done away) 
by glory, much rather that which remains (remains) in glory. Here 
the rhetoric of names is the same that has been noted in the fore- 
going inferential statements. These have been put interrogatively, 
as questions that can have only a favorable answer. This, which 
concludes the series, states the inference positively. Beside {the - 
omission of predicates in this sentence, there is suppression of 
premises. The neuter gender is used as in ver. 10. One sup- 
pressed premise is that the old ministry is done away. This is 
not assumed on the ground of observation or inference of the 
effect of the surpassing glory. It was according to the prophetic 
_ word. It was part of the preaching of the gospel, and has been 
assumed already in the representations of this chapter. For exam- 
ple of the way it was preached comp. Heb. viii. 7-18, x. 15-18. 
It is a suppressed premise, and one of the assumptions of the sen- 
tence, that the ministry of the New Covenant is to remain and not 
to be done away. This assumption is just as little a matter of in- 
ference from the surpassing glory, in itself considered. It is an 
essential part of the gospel itself, which is accordingly called 
‘* the everlasting gospel.’’ There is no contrast presented here, 
as that one is done away and that the other remains. The infer- 
ence is made that the glory of that which remains will so remain 
exceeding in glory and its glory will not pass away in its turn. 
The inference is from the way in which the other was done away, 
viz., only by a surpassing glory. Our sentence implies the propo- 
sition, that only in that way could such glory be done away. But 
we have God’s word that the New Covenant is to remain, and 
nothing else from the same source be given. No greater glory can 
come from any other source. Therefore the glory of the ministry 
of the New Covenant is to be a continuous glory. 

Having now characterized the ministry of the gospel in respect 
to its sufficiency (vers. 6-11), Paul proceeds to characterize the 
behavior of those who are its ministers. 

Ver. 12. Having then such hope we use much boldness. The 
affirmation of the foregoing verse was the continuance of the glory 
proper to the ministry of the New Covenant. This reaches into 
the future, and is thus a matter of hope. ‘Such hope” is the 
ground of present conduct, viz., ‘we use much boldness.” Bold- 
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ness is behavior toward others that denotes (a) either that one fears 
nothing that they may do; (8) or that he sees no reason to hide 
anything from them. The noun and the verb are conspicuously 
used in the New Testament to describe the behavior of ministers 
of the word when about their proper work. Where it is historical 
account, as in Acts, they are used in the sense of (a). By Paul 
bimself they are used more frequently in the sense of (0). Such is 
the sense here. As he freely contrasted the old and the new min- 
istry, so he as freely contrasts the respective ministers themselves. 
The Old Covenant had only one, Moses; and with him he points 
a contrast in respect to boldness: which also shows what the par- 
ticular boldness is that he means. 

Ver. 13. And not as Moses put a veil on his face for the children 
of Israel not to gaze at the end of what is being done away. We 
have in these words and ver. 7 the only other reference to 
the event of Ex. xxxiv found in the Scriptures. This mention as- 
signs the reason for the veiling of Moses’ face. Thus it is the 
only Scriptural explanation of the act. There is, moreover, no 
other source of information about it deserving attention. In ver. 


7 the explanation is of the actual phenomenon, the glory was 
disappearing from Moses’ face; and the participle is imperfect, 


‘* was being done away,’’ and is in the feminine agreeing with 
‘* glory.’’ Here the participle is neuter gender, as at ver. 11, and 
is present tense, expressing a more extended subject. In closest 
connection (vers. 14-16), that subject is pursued in a region of 
thought that leaves behind the glory of Moses’ face and its van- 
ishing and that veil that hid the sight then. ‘‘ That which is 
being done away,’’ as at ver. 11, names the ministry of the Old 
Covenant, or Moses’ ministry, by circumlocution, so as to point 
the characteristic that is remarked on. The doing away was not 
in Moses’ time, but in Paul’s time, who writes; and rd zarapy. is 
not in the sense of the imperfect like rj» xarapy. ver. 7, but pres- 
ent tense, as ver. 11. No action of Moses could veil the doing 
away that belonged to so remote a future, as he did by a veil pre- 
vent gazing at the glory of his face that was being done away. 
So our text says, he prevented gazing at the end of what is being 
done away, t.e., the end of his ministry. The sense of this is, 
that the Israelites, by Moses’ own behavior in his ministry, were 
unable to contemplate that ministry as something that must come 
to an end as it now has done. Such, says our text, was the signifi- 
cance of Moses’ putting on the veil. This is an astounding inter- 
pretation of an action that might otherwise, one would think, 
be sufficiently accounted for by saying that Moses did not wish to 
be an object of gaping curiosity after he had made the divine 
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communications that the glory of his face authenticated. When 
the word had been said, the function of the glory was finished ; 
after that, he prevented gazing on the glory out of mere curiosity 
to note how long a trace of it lasted. We see that Paul recognized 
such an obvious explanation at ver. 7. But ver. 13 further says 
this. It is evident that he finds and expresses a symbolism of 
Moses’ ministry in general in the wonderful event, and thus im- 
putes as the intention of Moses what was the significance of the 
action Moses did as a minister of the Old Covenant. This way of 
speaking gives no occasion for debate about Moses being conscious 
of such significance attaching to his action. But it does express a 
characteristic of Moses’ ministry in general that was intended as 
the degree of that sufficiency that God gave him when he made 
Moses sufficient as the minister of the Old Covenant." And obser- 
vation shows it to be a fact, that, as Moses ministered the Old 
Covenant, there appeared nothing to direct attention or even en- 
courage aftention to its being something that was to be done away, 
and with it also the ministry of it. There was a veil over all that, 
so far as Moses’ ministry was concerned (comp. Heb. ix. 6-10). 
That was not Moses’ fault. It was due to the limitation of his 
sufficiency as a minister. 

Our verse denies that there is this limitation to the sufficiency of 
the ministers of the New Covenant. The puzzling anacoluthon of 
our sentence, reproduced in the above translation of it by omitting 
are and who, admits, if it does not even require, us to understand 
that Paul defines the boldness they use (ver. 12) by the disclaimer 
of our ver. 13. The disclaimer is not merely at one point of com- 
parison, viz., concealment. Nor is it a denial that the ministers of 
the New Covenant use a reserve in what they minister such as 
Moses used in what he ministered. 

His meaning is, that the ministers of the New Covenant do the 
contrary of what is said of Moses in respect to the very thing 
mentioned. They do not veil to Jews or Gentiles the truth about 
Moses’ ministry being done away. They proclaim it. This is 
their boldness. Paul uses that boldness in the very writing of our 
chapter. He has stated the ground for such boldness in ver. 12. 
It is the sufficiency of a ministry more glorious ; but especially the 
certainty which he calls ‘‘ such hope,’’ that its surpassing glory 
will never be done away. 

Understanding ver. 13 so, the progress of thought expressed in 
ver. 14 is easily followed. The boldness now used encounters re- 
sistance in the children of Israel. 

Ver. 14. But their thoughts were hardened ; for until this very 
day, when the old covenant ts read, the same vetl remains, it not 
being unveiled that in Christ it ts done away. 
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Reasons for not taking dvaxaduzrépnevov in agreement with the fore- 
going 7d xddvuya are well given in Meyer. Their way of thinking 
about the ministry of Moses took on a fixedness. This effect is 
ascribed to the way in which the ministry of Moses was perpetu- 
ated among them, viz., by the ritual reading of the Old Covenant. 
For én tH dvayyécer=at the reading, does not refer to just any read- 
ing and study of the Old Testament Scriptures; and by the ‘‘ Old 
Covenant ’’ is not meant all the Old Testament. The latter refers 
only to what was given by Moses; and the former to that reading 
of the same that was part of Jewish worship (comp. Acts xv. 21). 
The next statement (ver. 15) uses the phrase ‘‘ whensoever Moses 
is read,’’ as the equivalent of the present expression. Such read- 
ing was and continues to be the extension of Moses’ ministry. 
As so extended, it appeared just as it did originally, veiled, viz., in 
the respect just described. A very different proper effect of the 
similar reading of the prophets is expressed by Paul Acts xiii. 27 ; 
(comp. Acts vill. 28). 

When our verse says, ‘‘ to this very day,’’ it may only mean to 
express that the effect referred to extends to the present time. 
But perhaps it is intended as echo of the Messianic ‘ to-day ”’ 
(Ps. ii. 7; Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5, v. 5; Ps. xev. 7-11; Heb. 
iii. 7-15, iv. 7), which being ‘‘ called ’’ (Heb. iii. 13), reminds one 
that this day is the ‘‘ to-day ’’ when Israel is exhorted not to 
harden their hearts. If so, then this prepares for the statement of 
the following clause, which defines precisely the truth that is 
veiled. MKarapyetrat can only refer to the same notion to which it 
has applied all along ; and not to the veil, for which zepeatpetrar is 
the suitable verb, which is accordingly used (ver. 16), borrowed 
from the LXX. (Ex. xxxiv. 84). But whether the subject of xazapy. 
is ‘‘ the Old Covenant,’’ or the ministry of Moses, named by the 
cireumlocution of the whole phrase ‘‘ the reading,’’ etc., may be 
debated. The sense amounts to the same thing in either case. 


? 


The expression of the next verse is ground for thinking that Paul 
sticks to his subject, viz., the ministry of Moses. 

Ver. 15. But unto to-day whensoever Moses is read a veil lies upon 
their heart. ‘‘ Heart,’’ in the singular, shows that the statement 
refers to Israel as a people. ‘Hvéxa, used in this and ver..16, occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. In ver. 16 it is evidently 


borrowed from Ex, xxxiv. 34; for representing the whole people 
there as doing an act that would correspond to what Moses did, 


qvixa Ody eloexopeveto evavte xuptov dadsiv adtw, Paul betokens the 
correspondence he intends by borrowing the expressions of the 
-LXX. In our ver. 15 the use of the same borrowed initial words, 
jwixa dv, seems to suggest that the picture of the people Israel, with 
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their face toward Moses and not toward God, is the contrast of 
what that phrase ititroduces in the original place. Whether so or 
not, whensoever the ministry of Moses takes place by the reading 
of Moses in their solemn worship, “a veil lies on their heart.” 
The rhetoric of this representation seems faulty, because there 
seems a shifting of the veil from Moses to the people. But the 
consistency of figure is saved when we reflect that, in the reading 
of Moses referred to, the people so reading are the extension of 
Moses’ ministering, and the continuance of the veil on Moses must 
be expressed by saying that a veil is somehow on them. Paul 
says ‘‘a veil lies on their heart ;’’ and this skillfully expresses, 
that in their hearts they regard the ministry of Moses as never to 
end, and they perpetuate it in a spirit that prevents the children of 
Israel from seeing that it is done away. 

Ver. 16. But whensoever it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is 
taken away. The subject of éerpéyy is the people Israel, to 
whom, as was noted, ver. 15 refers. It has also been noted 
above, concerning 7éxa, how this verse borrows the phraseology 
and the representation from Ex. xxxiv. 34. The evidences of 
these traits are mutually supporting. Of course, it is done mutatis 
mutandis. With Moses ‘it was simply going in to the Lord. 
With ‘‘a faithless and perverse ’’ people (yeved dxtorog x. dteatpappdevy, 
Matt. xvii. 17) it must be facing about, conversion (éxorpégew). 
And in agreement with this we have zpos xbpeov instead of évavre 
xvpiov. With regard to the taking away of the veil, in the an- 
cient case Moses removed it, as he had put it on. In our text, the 
expression in passive form does not require us to suppose that the 
taking away of the veil here spoken of is referred to an actor dif- 
ferent from the one that put it there. It is only important to ex- 
press that the veil is taken off. This simple observation is neces- 
sary, as some needless debate at this point has shown. For it has 
been asked, How can Paul represent that conversion takes place 
before the Spirit, who alone can do it, removes from the heart the 
veil that hides the truth? But a correct understanding of what 
our verse says precludes such misconceptions. 

The correspondence between the representation here and the 
typical event (Ex. xxxiv) requires us to interpret that by ‘‘ the 
Lord’’ Paul means the same that is meant when it is said that 
Moses went in before the Lord. He means God, and not the Lord 
Jesus. And meaning so, he expresses the matter involved pre- 
cisely in the form usual in Scripture. For when conversion, espe- 
cially when conversion of the chosen people Israel is spoken of, it 
is expressed as turning to God, and not to Christ. The New 
Testament diction is derived from the Old Testament in the LXX. 
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(comp. 1 Sam. vii. 3; Lam. v. 21; and Isa. vi. 10 with the quota- 
tions Matt. xiii. 15; Acts xxviii. 27; and Luke i. 16; and as to 
Gentiles, Acts xiv. 15, xv. 19; 1 Thess. i. 9). Our verse means, 
when Israel shall be converted to God (comp. Rom. xi. 25 sqq). ‘‘ Then 
the veil is taken away ;” by which is expressed that what is done to 
prevent seeing that Moses’ ministry is done away therewith ceases. 
As one who puts on a veil is the one who takes it off, so Israel 
itself, even while perpetuating the ministry of Moses by the 
‘‘ reading of Moses,’’ will do so without the veil, ¢.e. with ac- 
knowledgment that the ministry of Moses isdone away. The figure 
used does not express that the ministry of Moses would be for- 
saken by the Jews; just as ver. 9 does not deny that Moses’ min- 
istry has a glory, but onthe contrary, affirms it. This is interesting 
to note in view of the fact that, at this writing, there were many 
thousands among the Jews that believed, and were all zealous for 
the law; and that, because of the report among them, that he 
taught all the Jews which were among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children, neither to 
walk after their customs, Paul, to show that he himself walked 
orderly and kept the law, purified himself and went into the tem- 
ple (Acts xxi. 20-26). The observation just noted is interesting 
also with reference to opinions derogatory to the ministry of Moses 
that have great currency in these days. 

Ver. 16 concludes what Paul says about the boldness that minis- 
ters of the New Covenant use (vers. 12-16). In what follows 
(vers. 17, 18) he transfers our thoughts to Christian believers, as 
the ‘‘ we all’’ of ver. 18 shows. The correspondence of terms 
shows that it is a reversion to the subject he represented vers. 
3-6. But there is reference also to what has been said since, 
especially towhat has been said of Moses’ ministry and of what 
Israel had come to be under its moulding influence as ministered. 
What follows is a picture of contrast (ver. 18), with briefest ex- 
pression of its genesis (ver. 17). We have a catena of expres- 
sions conjoined by three é¢. The force of this is lost when each is 
translated differently (now, and, but). Beginning ver. 17 with 6 
rendered ‘‘ now,’’ construes the verse as if it completed the 
thought of ver. 16 by ascribing the removal of the veil to the 
Spirit of the Lord. And beginning ver. 18 with ‘‘ but’’ treats the 
transition as beginning there. The meaning of removing the veil 
explained above shows that the transition begins with ver. 17. 

Vers. 17, 18. But the Spirit [is] the Lord ; but where the Spirit 
of the Lord {is, there is] liberty ; but we all with unveiled face be- 
holding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord [the] 
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Spirit. The Greek idiom requires that we take ‘‘ the Spirit’’ as 
subject, and ‘‘ the Lord’’ as predicate (comp. John iv. 24). Ac- 
cordingly the Greek fathers so interpret (see in Meyer). Chrysos- 
tom, in his homily on our passage, devotes unusual space to the 
defense of this interpretation, which betrays no sign of his being 
warped by trinitarian doctrine (against Meyer). His vindication is 
prompted by the fact of a contrary rendering, which shows that 
there were Greek readers that, in the face of idiom, took ‘‘ the 
Lord*’ as subject. Nothing in the progress of thought in the con- 
text, as we have followed it, demands that ‘‘ the Lord’’ should 
refer to Christ, but the contrary. It is, however, chiefly the no- 
tion that xdpeov (ver. 16) refers to é& Xprorw (ver. 15), that has led 
interpreters to suppose that é xdpeos must be subject here and not 
predicate. But, according to the progress of thought noted above, 
this notion appears erroneous. And as ver. 17 begins a transition 
to another subject, viz., reversion to that of vers. 3-7, with special 
reference to the agency of ‘‘ the Spirit of the living God,’’ the 
notion referred to would be without exegetical influences here, 
even if it were correct. By ‘‘ the Lord’’ is meant God, as in ver. 
16. But we may recognize a fusion of reference under the same 
name ; reference to Christ as well as to God, that is characteristic 
of apostolic diction. A classic passage, particularly luminous for 
right understanding of the present one, is John xii. 86-43, where 
is to be noted how, in ver. 41, appears the fusion of reference just 
mentioned. Such fusion of reference appears in our vers. 17, 18, 
to the end. It does not issue in a reference to Christ alone, as the 
dominance of 6 #eds as subject shows (iv. 1-6). 

At ver. 3 Paul appeals to ‘‘ the Church of God which is in 
Corinth’ (i. 1) as to an ‘‘epistle of Christ, written with the Spirit 
of the living God, in tables that are hearts of flesh.’ We noted 
there how such representation would be recognized as founded on 
Jer. xxxi. 31-33, and especially as echoing the words : ‘‘ After these 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts.’’ In like manner (ver. 6) the statement, 
‘“‘ God made us sufficient as ministers of a new covenant,’’ echoes, 
‘¢ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel’’ (Jer. xxxi. 31). Moreover 
ver. 8 calls the ministry of the New Covenant ‘‘ the ministry of 
the Spirit.’’ Here are all the elements to justify the statement, 
‘ The Spirit is the Lord.’? That which the prophet ascribes to the 
Lord, Paul has ascribed to the Spirit. In our verse he adjusts his 
diction; not recalling anything, for he returns to the diction in the 
next clause. But,, with a reference to what has just been said (ver. 
16), ‘‘ When there is conversion to the Lord, the veil is taken 
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away,’’ he says, ‘‘ But the Spirit is the Lord’? And he follows 
that with: ‘‘ But where the Spirit of the Lord is.’’ Though this 
is expressed in general form, it is with evident allusion to the 
church of God in Corinth, including its true ministers, as described 
in vers. 3-6, meaning that the Spirit of the Lord was there. 
Thereby was realized the conversion, the turning to the Lord 
which causes those who do so to take off the veil. Paul does not 
say, “ There the veil is moved ;” he says, ‘‘ liberty,’’ without cop- 
ula, leaving interpretation to supply it. But we have noticed all 
through our chapter how a subject named in one sentence is taken 
up in the next by a different name that serves to vary or extend 
the aspect in which it is spoken of. The present is another in- 
stance, A comparison of the mention of ‘‘liberty,” Gal. ii. 4, v. 1, 
13, shows that it was Paul’s expression for what he means in this 
context by taking off the veil. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there the ministers of the New Covenant take off the veil, and 
make known that Moses’ ministry is done away. Believers to 
whom they minister are able to look as curiously as they wish at 
the end of that glory which is done away. This is liberty for all, 
‘“we all.” ‘* But” the gaze is not at that 
which is vanishing. The manner of its doing away prevents that, 
for it is done away by a greater glory, and that attracts and holds 
their eyes. 

‘* But we all with unveiled face beholding,” etc. This is the 
last of the catena of 34. ‘* Unveiled face” shows what the ‘ lib- 
erty ” mentioned in the foregoing clause means; that and this are 
convertible terms in the present context. Referring again to the 


as ver. 18 says, 


veil expressly maintains the typical representation of ver. 13, and 
it must be applied consistently with its use from the first. We 
must not see a transference of the veil from Moses’ ministry to 
something else, anymore than at ver. 14, 15. Avaxexaduppévw 
mpocwézw only expresses the unveiling of what is thought of as 
veiled ; as, in case of an assembly of men and women, if it is said, 
They listen to a concert with bonnets off or unveiled, it is under- 
stood that only women are referred to as uncovering. Paul has 
expressly denied that the ministry of the New Covenant is veiled 
(ver. 13). Unveiling that is therefore a notion incompatible with 
the context. What has no veil cannot be unveiled. ‘‘ We all 
with unveiled face,” expresses a contrast with the situation 
described ver. 14, 15. Consistency in applying the type is the 
same here as there. ‘*‘ When Moses is read,’’ expresses what was 
true of Paul’s readers as well as of those referred to, ver. 15. They 
too read Moses, and that reading was for them the extension and 
presence of Moses’ ministry. But for them, and true ministers of 
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the gospel, it is there with the veil removed that prevented sight 
and thought of its glory being done away. In that situation they 
“ see as in a mirror the glory of the Lord.” This they see in Christ 
Jesus, whom Paul and his fellow-ministers preached in the manner 
described, iv. 6: ‘‘Seeing it is God, that said, Light shine out of 
darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give the illumination of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (iv. 
6), and thereby believers see ‘‘ the glory of the Lord.” The 
text says xatorrpefduevor. The word is used in the sense of ‘‘ to 
reflect as in a mirror,” and ‘‘ to see as in a mirror ;” but it is &. 
dey. in the Scriptures, and it occurs so rarely elsewhere that it 
must be left an open question in which sense it is used here. The 
difference of what is expressed is considerable, and we must 
regret the inability to decide. But ‘‘ beholding” is meant, and 
beholding indirectly ; which agrees with the ascertained sense of 
the other terms of the verse. It is beholding the glory of the 
Lord in that way that comes about by the veil being removed, 
which is in that way that the glory appears to one who sees that 
the ministry of Moses is done away by the ministry of the Gospel. 
That is ‘‘ liberty,” says Paul. He wrote the epistle to the Gala- 
tians to show that ‘‘ with freedom (liberty) did Christ set us free ” 
(set us at liberty), and to exhort the Church of Christ ‘‘ to stand 
fast, and be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage ” (Gal. v. 1). 
In Rom. viii. 21 he speaks of the same liberty in a wider applica- 
tion than the bondage to ‘‘ the law,” and calls it ‘‘ the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God,” thus a glorious liberty. 

‘The ylory of the Lord” means the glory of God, who is the 
source of the covenants spoken of and of the sufficiency of their 
respective ministers and of the glory of both, and who, by the 
nature of the New Covenant, made the ministry of that more glo- 
rious than the ministry of the Old. Here, however, it is not dis- 
tinguished or distinguishable from the glory of Christ. The recon- 
ciliation of this ambiguity is expressed (iv. 4), ‘‘ the glory of 
Christ who is the image of God.” ‘‘ The illumination of the 
glory ” as the counterpart of the shining of Moses’ face appears in 
the Gospel preached, ‘‘ the illumination of the gospel” (iv. 1). This 
glory is much more than the sum of its effects on those that be- 
hold it. Nevertheless for them the measure of it is the effect on 
themselves. Every genuine effect of the glory on those that be- 
hold it is a transformation into the same image. Accumulation of 
such effects is such transformation ‘‘ from glory to glory.” Any 
single effect raised to higher and higher power is the same thing. 
The statement here is expressed in general’ terms, like the ‘‘ where 
the Spirit of the Lord, liberty” (ver. 17). But its application is 
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intended for the subject in hand, viz., ‘ liberty.” Behold the 
glory of the Lord through the medium of the unveiled truth that 
Moses’ ininistry is done away, and the effect is liberty. The more 
‘the gospel of the glory of Christ” is gazed at, or ‘‘ the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ,” the more does the believer take 
on this liberty, and that is transformation from glory to glory 
(comp. Ps. Ixxxiv. 7; Jer.ix. 3). Evenas from the Lord Spirit ; 
so the catena concludes that began with, ‘‘ The Spirit [is] the 
Lord.” Did such a conjunction of names occur as frequently as 
the phrase, ‘‘ the Lord Jesus,” it would be understood in the 
same way (comp. xdprov 62 tév Xpatév, 1 Pet. iii. 15). Chrysostom 
so understands the present expression, and makes emphatic use of it. 
And, according to some editors, so did Tertullian (Marcion, v, 11 
Domino Spiritu). It is, however, a solitary occurrence in the New 
Testament, and, unlike xbprov tév Xptordv, which is also dz. dey. it 
occurs in an ambiguous agreement, viz., of two genitives. Leav- 
ing, then, this interpretation, what is plain is that the precious 
effect stated is ascribed to the Holy Spirit, agreeably to the promise 
expressed (ver. 17): ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” F 

Ver. 18 is a grand conclusion. But the meaning of it just stated 
may seem meagre compared with what it is thought to express as 
it is often quoted. If those thoughts can be defined, and are not 
rather captivating in proportion as they are vague, they assume that 
here it is clearly affirmed, that true believers are enabled to see the 
essential glory of God in a transporting way that imparts that glory 
to themselves, so that they and even others become sensible of the 
transformation. This is the work of the Spirit, and such, it is 
thought, are they that are spiritual. What the glory of the Lord 
is, whether considered as the glory of God, or the glory of Christ, 
is found to be undefinable ; for definition divests it of the very no- 
tion of glory that is in the mind, which is of something transcend- 
ing words ang clear only to experience. Aspiration after such 
experience, or profession of it, is mysticism, for it seeks to have a 
knowledge of God by immediate communication and vision, a 
knowledge that is not defined even in the written Word. On the 
other hand, believers who entertain the same notion, but who 
recognize that there is no such experience in the present life, infer 
that Paul speaks here of what shall be the experience of saints in 
heaven. What he says, however, is in the present tense, and the 
whole passage unmistakably deals with matter of fact in the 
present, that is objectively manifest in ministers of the New Cove- 
nant. Accordingly he proceeds: ‘‘ Therefore seeing we have this 
ministry ” (iv. 1). 
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The whole passage before us (ii. 17—iii. 18) intimates a situation 
in the Corinthian church in which the Gospel, as Paul had preached 
it there, was ‘‘ veiled” (iv. 3) to some by Jewish Mosaism. Be- 
lievers that, like Paul and his fellow-laborers, felt all the tremen- 
dous issues involved, would prize as glorious indeed the unveiled 
liberty that Paul champions; and the ministers of it would be to 
them as to Paul, ‘‘ the glory of Christ” (viii. 23). And be- 
lievers of the church in Rome, that felt the bondage of sin as that 
might be felt in the imperial city that taught the world to ‘‘ know 
law” (Rom. vii. 1), felt it as Paul describes it, Rom. vii. They 
would also feel that liberty in Christ as exhibited, Rom. viii, 
which is a larger application than is made in our passage, was 
truly glorious. And every one at the present time who is aware 
of the extent to which ‘‘ the gospel is veiled, because the God of 
this age has blinded the minds of the unbelieving” (iv. 4), by 
many displays of illusory glory, fashioning himself as an angel 
of light, and his ministers as ministers of righteousness (xi. 14, 
15), will feel that the impressive representation with which Paul 
closes our chapter does not transcend the grandeur of the liberty 
which is his subject, but only expresses it appropriately. 
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7. 
A STUDY OF MRS. BROWNING. 


HE history of English literature, and, most especially, of 
English poetry, would be incomplete apart from the study 

of the Brownings—Robert and Elizabeth Barrett. Closely related 
in their literary life, quite apart from the fact of their marriage, 
we think of them together, somewhat as we think of the brothers 
Hare, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Alice and Phoebe Cary, of 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté, of Calvin E. and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Whatever their relations and resemblances, however, their 
differences of personality and of literary product are so marked that 
they must be approached and studied from different points of view, 
on different methods, and as representing radically distinct schools 
and types of literary art. Mrs. Browning may thus be said to 
stand alone in her poetic life and work, not only as contrasted 
with her husband, but with the other prominent poets of the Vic- 
torian era. If Lord Tennyson represents the artistic school in 


poetry and polite letters ; Robert Browning, the specifically intellec- 


tual school; and Mr. Swinburne, the impassioned order of verse on 
the sensuous and, at times, the sensual side: Mrs. Browning is the 
characteristic exponent of emotional English verse in its higher 
and purer forms—the purest passionate poetess of modern English 
letters. 

I. Lire AND WRITINGS. 


Born in 1809, at Hope End, near Ledberry, within one year 
of the birth of Tennyson, and three years of that of her husband, 
her literary career may be said to have begun with theirs. Nur- 
tured ina home of wealth, with every educational facility offered 
her, itis not strange that, with her natural mental endowments 
and ever-increasing love of truth and knowledge, she should early 
have accomplished what she did in the line of intellectual acquisi- 
tion and in preparation for the great poetic career that lay before 
her. Beginning her production of verse as early as at ten years of 
age, her first publication was in 1826, at the age of seventeen— 
‘* An Essay on Mind, and Other Poems,” written in clear heroic 
metre. In 1833, there followed ‘‘A Translation of the Prome- 
theus of Eschylus.” Premature and imperfect as these first 
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productions were, they had their place as marking a tendency in her 
individual history, and opened the way for better results in the 
years to follow. In 1838 ‘‘ Seraphim and Other Poems” ap- 
peared, while in 1844 her poems were first edited in collected form. 
In 1846 the most significant event of her life occurred, in her mar- 
riage, when she and Mr. Brown'ng took up their residence in Flor- 
ence, the city of art, romance and song. Again in London, for a 
while, in 1851, she lived in great seclusion and physical weakness, 
writing and reading in the intervals of suffering, and publishing, 
in 1856, her most elaborate poem, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.” Returning to 
Florence, she had but a few years to live, dying in peace June 29, 
1861, at the early age of fifty-two. Her grave, outside the city, 
has been from that day to this the resort of all travelers to Italy 
who know anything of the history of English verse and the part 
that this gifted authoress has taken therein. As far as her prose 
writings are concerned, it is in place here to state that they con- 
sisted of the following: ‘‘Early Letters ” to R. H. Horne, 1839-48 ; 
‘* Chaucer Modernized,” 1840; ‘‘A New Spirit of the Age,” 1843- 
45; ‘* Last Letters on General Topics ;” ‘‘ The Book of the Poets, 
Chaucer—Tennyson ;” ‘‘Some Account of the Greek Christian 
Poets.” 

In reviewing the life of Mrs. Browning, in so far as it can be 
dissociated from her poetry, it may safely be embodied in the one 
word—character. In whatever phase we may be pleased to study 
character, in its constituent elements, in the modes of its manifesta- 
tion or in its governing motives and influence upon others, we 
find in her unique personality every essential of completeness. She 
was, in the fullest sense of the word, a woman, illustrating the 
strength and grace of womanhood : that fineness of perception and 
delicacy of sentiment and fullness of sympathy that mark the 
feminine ideal. English womanhood was consecrated by her life. 
It has been through her work and teaching a more sacred thing 
than ever and more intimately identified with all true culture. 
From first to last, she was ingenuously herself, ever acting under 
the clearest convictions of duty, and with that characteristic mod- 
esty that became, alike, the maiden, the wife, the mother, the 
friend, and the woman of letters. Shy and unobtrusive as it was 
possible for a person to be, she lived in her retiracy in London and 
Florence, bravely suffering what it was hers to suffer, and chiefly 
desiring to make the world brighter and better by what she had to 
give it. It is this supreme element of character that marks the 
product of her pen. As one has well expressed it—‘‘ With her, 
everything was religion.” What she wrote was unobjectionable, 
not simply in the technical, ethical sense of that term, but it was 
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suffused and surcharged with the very essence of piety ; clean and 
chaste and white as the snow of heaven; carrying with it, wher- 
ever it went, a gracious and subduing influence, perceptible to 
those only whose inner life is in harmony with hers. We can 
express this peculiar quality of her life and writings in no better 
way than by calling it spirituality; an unearthly something in 
all her earthly works ; a ‘‘ presence and a potency ” of that other- 
worldliness by which all human effort is sanctified and lifted above 
the common plane of life. Hence it is that such poetry can 
never be widely popular, in the current sense of that term. 
Though it would not be correct to say that Mrs. Browning’s verse 
is unpopular in the sense in which Mark Akenside’s is, or 
Rogers’ or Tupper’s is, it will, still, always be best appreciated by 
that chosen few in every nation who look for character in literature 
and for all those delicate and elevating qualities of style that are 
but the reflex of character upon the printed page. Hence the 
attractiveness of her poetry to British and American womanhood ; 
not simply because it is genuine poetry and, as such, fraught with 
interest, but, mainly, because of the radiant soul that isin it. So 
intensely transforming is this illuminating presence, that at times 
it assumes a kind of beatific charm and makes it impossible for any 
mind within the area of its influence to think of anything but God 
and goodness and truth and virtue. Mrs. Browning was constitu- 
tionally good, pre-inclined to faith, and when she sat down to 
express her thoughts it was simply an attempt to utter the unutter- 
able longing within her that God might be pleased to speak through 
her to her fellow-men on behalf of truth and beauty. We may 
now appropriately turn to 


II. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF HER POETRY. 


1. Its scholarly quality, is, first of all, noticeable. As already 
intimated, Mrs. Browning had all the facilities of education offered 
her in early life and fully availed herself of them. She was edu- 
cated, as one has expressed it, ‘‘ in a masculine range of studies,” 
reading all that was worth reading, and ever adding thereby to 
those rich stores of knowledge by which she was ‘ furnished 
forth ” in times of literary need. On Casa Guidi, in Florence, it is 
suggestive to read the tribute which loving hands placed there, as 
they accord to her, among other excellences, ‘‘ the wisdom of a 
sage.” Her profound acquaintance with the original Hebrew 
Scriptures is well known. There is a striking combination of 
manliness and womanliness as we read of her in London, confined 
to her room by illness, holding the pen in one hand and some 
ancient classic in the other, aiming to reproduce, in modern form, 
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the teaching and spirit of the dead. Her familiarity with the 
Greek poets and authors was of a high scholarly order, far differ- 
ent from that xsthetic and courtly knowledge of them which was 
possessed by Queen Elizabeth. She studied them because she 
loved them and because she felt that, in and through them, she 
could better express to the England of her day her own idea and 
ideal of poetry. This scholarly bent of her mind and art is best 
seen in the class of themes she so often presented in poetic form. 
The second production of her pen, as far back as 1833, was a trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Prometheus” of Auschylus. In keeping with this 
we note, in addition, translations and paraphrases from Theocritus, 
Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, Euripides and other Greek writers. 
Her thorough acquaintance with the language, literature and peo- 
ple of Italy is also noteworthy, while her ‘‘ Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese,” and her ‘‘ Catarina to Camoens” serve still more fully 
to widen the scope of her classical learning. Outside of poetry, 
moreover, her papers on ‘‘ The Greek Christian Poets” serve to 
confirm the scope of her studies, as also their distinctively ethical 
bearing. Ina word, Mrs. Browning was a scholar, reaching rare 
results within the special province of linguistic learning, and results 
scarcely less conspicuous within the broader province of general 
knowledge. More and better than this, she was eminently intel- 
lectual; able to originate as well as to acquire, and on the basis 
of collected facts and truths to generalize up to salient laws and 
principles. Even in her work as a translator, she evinces her in- 
dependent judgment and, within the sphere of original composi- 
tion, so uses the suggestions of others as to make them her own. 
Not intellectual in the same sense in which Robert Browning is, 
she is, still, intellectual, and is so in fullest keeping with her 
character as a woman. She has that feminine order of intellectu- 
ality by which truth is somewhat softened and subdued as it passes 
out through the sensibilities into external form. There is nothing 
of the dogmatic or even mentally masculine, as these properly 
belong to the intellect of the man; nothing of that cold abstrac- 
tion of reason and logical process that marks most of the great 
philosophic thinkers, but a womanly quality of thought, germane 
to her sex and none the less effective, in its place and way. Learned 
without being pedantic ; versed in literature without being book- 
ish and reserved; she secured the best possible results from the 
collected wisdom of the ancients and practically concealed her 
scholarship in the generous use she made of it. 

Scholarly poets are in all ages and literatures rare. Scholarly 
poetesses are still more so. In the current tendency to connect 
the art of poetry with the want of mental vigor, and the work of 
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female authorship with the superficial and romantic, it is well to 
remember that, in the case of Mrs. Browning, as in that of George 
Eliot, sound learning and true poetic power may go together—that 


such a product may be possible as intellectual verse. Whatever 
fault Mrs. Browning’s work may possess, it can never be charged 
with that of superficiality. She pretends to no knowledge that 
she does not possess and assumes no mental attitude that she can- 
not sustain. What she has written is, in the best sense, studied, 
and, as her character must commend itself to all pure-minded seek- 
ers after truth, her multiplied attainments must commend them- 
selves to all those who prize substance above form. 

2. Poetic quality, or essence, is found in her verse. 

We mean by this nothing less than poetic genius. Whatever 
else Mrs. Browning was or was not, she was a poetess, ‘‘ the most 
inspired woman,” says one, ‘‘ of all who have composed in ancient 
or modern tongues.” This is high eulogium and valid concession. 
The most unsparing critics of her verse have not ventured to ques- 
tion it, but granting it at the outset, have aimed to modify its 
meaning and reduce the measure of its influence in the world. She 
was a poetess, not in the sense in which Chaucer and Burns and 
Wordsworth are poets, but just as truly as were they. In her 
sphere and manner, she possessed the poet’s nature and endow- 
ment,as did they, and cannot, thus, be classified with those poets 
of every nation concerning whom it is difficult to determine 
whether or not they have a legitimate place among those who 
are called by the Muses to sing. 

A brief examination of Mrs. Browning's poetic character and 
work will confirm her right to the position here assigned her. 

(a) The gift of poetic imagination was hers. 

Though not devoid of that philosophic imagination which marks 
a high order of mental power, she exhibited far more fully this 
distinctively literary type of imaginative function. Whatever 
share of the ‘‘ faculty divine” she may have had, she had a yet 
larger share of the ‘‘ vision divine,” by which, in Shakespearean 
phrase, she was enabled ‘‘ to glance from heaven to earth and 
earth to heaven.” She had the ‘‘ poet’s eye” in something of the 
spaciousness of its sweep and the keenness of its view. How 
signally this particular feature is illustrated in her ‘‘ Vision of 
the Poets,” the very name of which indicates the office of this 
poetic insight and outlook; in whose comprehensive view the 
past and the future, heaven and earth, God and man are alike 
included. In the ‘‘ Drama of Exile,” the ‘‘ Seraphim,” the 
‘‘ Rhapsody of Life’s Progress” and other shorter poems, this 
salient characteristic is visible, while that notable dramatic cast 
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that appears in her translations and much of her original work is 
conspicuously of this delineative order. Nor is it necessary to dis- 
cuss, just here, the particular measure of this quality in her poetic 
nature as compared with its expression in other English bards. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to maintain that she possessed it suffi- 
ciently fully to give her a commanding place among the exponents 
of British verse. The appellation that has been given her—‘‘ the 
female Shakespeare of England ’’—while of the nature of extreme 
honor, clearly evinces the high estimate placed upon the histrionic 
feature of her mind and art. Her character as a woman; her con- 
stant recourse to the pages of the classical and medieval poets; the 
romantic circumstances of her early life and her marriage; her 
residence in Italy and fondness for its history and future; her 
physical invalidity and Christian ideals—all combined to strengthen 
this imaginative side of her being and make whatever she wrote 
more graphic and objective. Her very personality and life had so 
much of this supernal element that Mr. Stedman goes so far as to 
call her ‘‘ that ethereal creature ” whose home was alike on earth 
and in the skies. 

(b) Poetic sensibility and sympathy were hers. 

It is at this point that Mrs. Browning’s character and authorship 
assume their clearest and most satisfactory forms. She was, pre- 
eminently, a woman of feeling—deep, fine and overflowing—enter- 
ing with the fullest intensity of interest into all that won her 
heart and thus inspiring all around her with a corresponding love 
and zeal. Her womanly nature seemed to be thoroughly at home 
in this devotion to what Milton called ‘‘ sensuous and passionate 
song. If, as we are told, ‘‘ the highest mission of a female poet 
is the expression of love,” then Mrs. Browning reached the up- 
permost level of possibility in this direction. When studying 
her pages from this point of view, we think, naturally, of all those 
English poets especially marked by the emotive element—of Chau- 
cer, Burns, Cowper, Goldsmith, Charlotte Bronté and Jean Ingelow. 
Critics have spoken of her ‘‘ nobility of feeling ’’ as a prominent 
feature. We prefer to call it delicacy and wealth of feeling. 
There is in her poetry that fineness of discernment and fullness of 
expression that bespeak a true conception of the function of 
verse and an ardent desire to be of service to mankind. No writer 
of English poetry has evinced more decided tenderness of spirit. 
It is seen not simply in her sonnets and shorter idyllic poems, but 
in the entire body of her verse, and often in verse which from its 
theme and method might be termed didactic. It is found in 
‘‘Aurora Leigh,’’ as well as in ‘‘ Cowper’s Grave ;’’ in the 
‘¢ Drama of Exile,’ as well as in ‘‘ The Lost Bower’ and in 
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‘‘ Bertha in the Lane.’’ In fine, our poetess has no superior or 
formidable rival in this particular province of poetic art, and it is 
still an open question whether, as a writer of simple lyrics, she 
may not be regarded as the first of our vernacular bards. It is 
from this point of view most especially that the cognomen of the 
‘* priestess of modern English literature ’’ has been given her with 
some degree of justice. 

(c) Poetic taste and skill were hers. 

We touch here what may be termed, in one sense, the mechani- 
cal or external part of poetry; the execution of line and stanza, 
somewhat dependent, indeed, upon the thought behind it, and yet, 
an art in itself, with its own laws and methods calling for indepen- 
dent study. At no stage in the discussion and defense of Mrs. 
Browning’s high poetic character is there more serious difficulty 
than here. Some of her critics, and even of her admirers, have 
gone so far as to deny her any positive excellence in this respect. 
Others, as Mr. Stedman, have reasoned ‘‘ that her taste never 
seemed quite developed, but subordinate to her excess of feel- 
ing ;’’ that her diction is too often careless and unduly quaint ; 
that verbal and grammatical elision, inversion and repetition are 
far too frequent, as they give rise, at times, to the impression of 
affectation or studied attempt at the novel and irregular. On the 
one hand, we are told that there is a want of ‘‘ xsthetic correct- 
ness,’’ and then, again, that there is the presence of ‘‘ an overcul- 
ture,’’ by which excessive care improperly applied defeats its own 
ends and results in the apparent absence of care. There is justice 
in these reflections. While admitting the presence in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s verse of sufficient excellence of verbal finish to call her truly 
an artist in her work, such excellence is not so pronounced as to 
enforce high eulogium or recommend her yerse to students of struc- 
tural English. It is, moreover, to be emphasized that the poetess 
herself, in her earlier literary life, seemed to be aware of her defi- 
ciency at this point. From the date of her marriage, in 1846, 
midway in her literary career, there is noticeable, on to the close 
of her work, a decided improvement in poetic execution and gen- 
eral eesthetic finish. Something of this progress is attributed to the 
personal influence of her gifted husband; something of it, as we 
have seen, to her own change of view and purpose; and some- 
thing, we may add, to the decided drift of modern English verse in 
the direction of verbal technique and architectural beauty. Taking 
the sum-total of her poetry into account, and giving her, as is due, 
the benefit of the doubt, she had in her nature what Lathrop has 
called ‘‘ a sense of form,’’ and was able, in her later and better 
authorship, to give it some visible expression. It is thus that she 
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may fairly be said to have possessed the three essential factors of 
all genuine verse—imagination, sensibility and art. ‘‘ Her whole 
being,’’ says Mr. Stedman, ‘‘ was rhythmic.’’ She was a poet by 
nature and by profession ; called to her work alike by divine and 
human appointment, and prosecuting that work, as Milton did 
his, ‘‘ as ever in the great T'ask Master’s eye.’’ To that ‘‘ Vision 
of Poets’’ which she so enrapturingly saw, some later bard is yet 
to add another vision in which he will see the womanly form of 
Mrs. Browning in sacred fellowship with Milton and Keats and the 
other sons and daughters of song. 

(d) Practical character and aim were hers. 

This is a feature in the poetry before us which is somewhat 
suggestive, not only because it is exhibited in the form of poetry, 
but in the poetry of the gentler sex. In all that Mrs. Browning 
wrote, there is seen a governing purpose to do good service on be- 
half of truth. As she states in the opening lines of ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’’ she had 


‘‘Written much in prose and verse 
For others’ uses.’ 


This is, strangely, even more apparent in the verse than in the prose, 
so that when, on the surface of the poem, there is little or no ap- 
pearance of the practical, this utilitarian quality is found at the 


centre of it as a controlling motive. In this respect, at least, she 
evinces a combination of imagination and everyday wisdom which 
is not so fully seen in any one of her distinguished literary succes- 
sors. The fact is that the useful element in her writing was simply 
the expression of her spiritual nature. She wrote as she lived, 
‘‘ for the relief of man’s estate.’’ It was because of her deep 
desire to make her work subservient to her character as a Christian 
that it became as practical as it did. Hence the double end was 
secured, of an order of verse marked by mental vigor and by a 
pervading principle of benevolence. This element of utility is all 
the more striking in view of her scholarly habit of mind. High 
linguistic and critical attainments are generally found to exist in 
the inverse ratio of the desire to be personally useful to one’s gen- 
eration. With this erudite authoress it was far otherwise. Her 
absorbing study of Platonic teachings and the old Greek and He- 
brew made her none the less desirous of utilizing, to the best 
advantage, whatever acquisitions she secured. If we examine her 
various poems with this thought in mind, there are some among 
them that stand forth with special clearness. Such is her longest 
poem, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ based on the English life of her time and 
developed with constant reference to it. Among her shorter poems 
of this character are ‘‘ The Cry of the Children, ‘‘ The Cry of the 
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Human,’’ ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,”’ ‘‘ Curse for a Nation,’’ ‘' First 
News from Villa Franca,’’ ‘‘ Forced Recruit at Solferino,’’ 
‘* Garibaldi,’’ ‘‘ Italy and the World,’’ ‘ Victor Emanuel,” 
‘* Entering Florence,’’ ‘‘ Napoleon ITT in Italy,’’ and ‘‘ The Song 
for the Ragged Schools of London.’’ So significant at times is 
this primary purpose of utility that it gives to the verse a kind of 
civic or social cast, making it read somewhat as many of Dickens’ 
novels read, and to be interpreted in the light of contemporary his- 
torical facts. In no one particular is such a feature more evident 
than in her profound sense of justice and the claims of common 
manhood. In those poems suggestively named by Mr. Stedman, 


eo 


‘* Humanitarian,’’ it was not simply Italy or England whose inter- 
ests she was defending, but the cardinal idea of equal justice to 
all, irrespective of creed, nationality or position ; and defending it all 
the more strenuously according to the degree in which any class or 
nation might be deprived of it. In the defense of this principle, she 
hesitated not to sacrifice health and even reputation for loyalty to 
England when she judged her country deserving of rebuke. In 


modern English letters she is the poetess of the rights of man, 


singing in view of any oppression: ‘‘ Do ye hear the children 
weeping, O my brothers!’ It was this same womanly sensibility 
that did much to make her the poet that she was, to place her in 
fullest sympathy with distress, and to lead her to the dedication of 
her powers and her poetry to the alleviation of present needs. 

[1]. CouNnTER CRITICISM. 

There are two specifically adverse criticisms that demand a sep- 
arate discussion : 

(a) Her narrowness of intellectual range is noted. 

What we would eal] breadth of poetic genius is denied her. Our 
destructive critics readily concede all that has been said as to the 
high scholarly character of her verse, as to her possession of true 
poetic passion and imagination, and, to some approximate degree, 
of poetic taste. The underlying motive of her work as practical 
and its unsullied ethical purity are granted, while it is argued that 
there is a lack of that supreme poetic faculty by which the seer is 
enabled to rise aloft and remain there in the presence of things 
supernal and thence talk to men as one inspired. We are told that 
Mrs. Browning failed just where Wordsworth failed, in sublimity of 
poetic grasp and outlook, that the limit of her power was reached, 
as his was, this side the province of epic and dramatic grandeur. 
Every candid student of the poetry before us must admit that such 
criticism as this is substantially true. If we scan the list of her 
productions, from ‘* Prometheus’? to ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ two facts of 
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prime importance are noticeable: the one, that she wrote in every 
existing literary form of English verse—epic, dramatic, lyric and 
reflective ; and the other, that it was inthe last two of these forms 
only that she may be said to have accomplished distinguished suc- 
cess. When we say that she was a lyric and meditative poetess of a 
high order, we have said enough to give her a conspicuous place 
among English authors, and yet not enough to entitle her to rank 
with the few masters of highest song. It is true, indeed, that in 
‘‘Aurora Leigh,’ ‘‘ The Drama of Exile,’’ ‘‘ The Seraphim,” 
‘* The Vision of Poets,’’ and other lesser specimens, she entered 
the sphere of heroic and histrionie verse, but the results are par- 
tial and, as such, suggestive. ere and there, evincing the hand 
of a true master, the general quality of authorship betokens an 
order and a range of faculty far below the masterful. There is the 
absence of that sustained continuity of power essential alike to epic 
and drama, a lack of that unity and comprehensiveness of view 
and that graphic conception of character and action that mark the 
greatest bards of every nation. Her success, at these points, is 
below that of Tennyson, and clearly defines her position as right- 
fully belonging to the lower but important province of the idyllic 
and contemplative. As she has, at times, sueceeded where Mr. 
Browning has failed, she has here failed where her more intellec- 
tual husband has succeeded. Whatever may be affirmed by Hil- 
lard, Tuckerman, Stoddard, Mitford and others as to her poetic gift 
and work, conscientious criticism has reached its limit when it 
styles her the first poetess of England, while having no living 
superior in the line of lyrical richness and strength. 

(6) Her tendency to the morbid and subjective. 

Some critics talk freely of her work as visionary. So discreet 
a judge as Mr. Stedman speaks of her ‘‘ over passion,’’ and adds 
of her poetry, that ‘‘ health is not its prominent characteristic.’’ 
Mr. Taine and the French critics as a class tind in this moroseness 
of spirit just what they expect to find in Mngland and are satistied. 
Various reasons are assigned for this state of mind. With some it 
is found in the fact of her feminine nature and sympathies passing 
easily beyond safe limits into the region of the romantic and un- 
healthful. Some plausibly assign it to her early and prolonged 
invalidism and her enforced retiracy ; to the startling shock expe- 
rienced at the drowning of her brother, as well as to other personal 
bereavements. Others, still, attribute it to the peculiar type of 
her religious faith and life, especially in its sympathy with the 
semi-historical theology of Swedenborg, or to the profound sensi- 
tiveness of her nature to the wants and woes of the race. Here, 


again, we touch upon a point of criticism which every ingenuous 
student of Mrs. Browning must examine. Agreeing with it in so 
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far as to admit that there is too much of the plaintive and passive 
in her poetry, we can go no further. All that we have said as to 
the intensely practical aim of her verse disproves it. The fact 
that she wrote much in the very centre of the scenes that inspired 
it would disprove it. Her diversified life between England and 
Italy, between maidenhood and wifehood, between her natural 
ability as a woman and her indebtedness for stirring intellectual 
impulse to Mr. Browning would also disprove it. A candid exam- 
ination of her poetry disproves it. While it is true that she was in 
no sense a humorist, that her verse has too little of pleasantry to 
make it widely current, and that her warmest admirers could wish 
to see the presence of greater flexibility, spontaneity and life—this 
is not to say, that she thereby passed to the extreme of despon- 
dency or that her poetry is what Mr. Lowell would call ‘‘ 
chial.’’ Our only marvel is that, in view of her peculiar history, 
she wrote as freely and cheerfully as she did and ever kept in view 
the good of others. In those poems that are directly elegiac and 
plaintive we fail to discover the presence of an abnormal experience 


paro- 


and see nothing save a genuine sympathetic tenderness of soul. In 
such a selection as ‘* Casa Guidi Windows ”’ the pitiful never bor- 
ders on the pessimistic, while, in much of this politico-literary 
verse there is the very highest expression of heroic hopefulness for 
Italy and the progress of man. In rare instances, such as ‘‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,’’ and ‘‘ Bertha,’’ and in some of the son- 
nets, we can detect a playful pleasantry, fully in keeping with the 
introspective tendency of her mind. Ina word, the general type 
and final effect of her verse is hopeful and helpful, appealing to 
every thoughtful mind and grossly perverted from its main intent 
when quoted as an example of goodness over good, There is noth- 
ing of that sad dejection of spirit that marks the prose of George 
Eliot, but much of that sweet sobriety of temper that pervades the 
pages of Charlotte Bronté. 


Mrs. Browning filled the place and did- the work assigned her. 
Modern English literature would sadly miss her name and _ influ- 
ence. Sufficiently in sympathy with the literary tendencies of her 
time to utilize them, she was, also, sufficiently out of sympathy 
with them to do a needed reformatory work and purify the springs 
of authorship.- So long as scholarship, fancy, feeling and rhythmic 
beauty are essentials of verse, and the moral good of the people is 
the highest end of authorship; so long as character and culture 
coéxist and make up the perfect personality ; so long will it be nec- 
essary for us to hold the writings of Mrs. Browning in high regard 
as marking the farthest limit yet attained by any British poetess. 
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Vi. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE JUBILEE OF PROF. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


THE intimate relations between Dr. Green and the editors of this 
REVIEW, his frequent contributions to its pages, and the exceptional 
value of his services to theological science make it especially appro- 
priate that we add our voice to the chorus of congratulations which 
have lately been tendered him upon his long and eminent career as a 
teacher in Princeton Seminary. The authorities of the Seminary as 
early as the autumn of 1895 determined upon this commemoration, 
and resolved that it be held in connection with the eighty-fourth com- 
mencement of the institution, on the fifth of May following. The 
particular event celebrated was the accession of Dr. Green to the 
Seminary’s faculty of instruction in 1846,as Tutor in Hebrew. Mr. 
Green at that time had just attained his majority, and already had 
not only been graduated at both Lafayette College and Princeton 
Seminary, but had also spent three years as instructor in the former 
institution. With the exception of two years, during which he was 
the pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
Princeton has since been his home, and he has been one of the 
faculty of the Seminary. Since 1851 he has occupied the chair of 
Oriental and Old Testament Literature. His services to the Seminary 
as teacher and administrator have continued longer than those of any 
other Professor except the late Dr. Charles Hodge, and it is the 
unanimous judgment of the friends of the institution that they have 
been as valuable as those of any of his distinguished predecessors. 
He brought the highest ideal to the work to which he was called, 
and he has striven with a lofty character and sensitive conscientious- 
ness and exceptional gifts to realize it in his labors in the lecture 
room. At the close of a half century he is known as one of the 
illustrious teachers of the Shemitic languages and Old Testament 
criticism and exegesis the century has given to the world. His 
literary product has been large and valuable, and has embraced a 
wide range of themes, though largely confined of course within the 
limits of the general subject indicated in the title of his chair. Though 
not seeking recognition as a man of affairs, he has been so valuable 
a counselor as to have occupied positions like the Chairmanship of 
the Old Testament Committee of the American Bible Revision Com- 
mission, and the Moderatorship of the General Assembly of the 
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Presbyterian Church, and to have been invited by the unanimous and 
cordial vote of its Trustees to the Presidency of Princeton College. 

The fifth of May, on which the celebration was held, gave all that 
could have been desired in temperature and sunshine to the purposes 
of this high academic function. The regular and special trains brought 
to Princeton an exceptionally large number of the alumni of the Sem- 
inary, the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, the survivors of the distinguished scholars who had been Dr. 
Green’s colleagues on the Biblical Revision Committee, and many emi- 
nent men as representatives of universities and theological seminaries. 
A large number of letters were received from institutions of learning 
and individuals alike, conveying to Dr. Green not only their congratu- 
lations on the happy completion of so long a term of labor, but also 
their appreciation of the exceptional importance of the work which 
he has accomplished. 

The exercises of the day were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Professor Lansing, D.D., of the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in America at New Brunswick, and an address by 
the Rev. Dr. Gosman, President of the Board of Directors, in which 
he expressed the Seminary’s sense of the services which Dr. Green 
has rendered to it. Then followed the three cliief addresses of the 
day, in which Dr. Green’s contribution to Biblical Criticism, his 
contribution to Shemitic Scholarship and his services to the Church 
at large were described and estimated by the Rev. Prof. Mead, 
D.D., of Hartford Seminary, the Rev. Prof. McCurdy, LL.D., of 
University College, Toronto, and the Rev. President Patton, D.D., 
LL.D., of Princeton College, respectively. A few characteristic words 
of thanks were then spoken by Dr. Green, after which brief congratula- 
tory addresses were made by representatives of a number of bodies par- 
ticularly interested in the occasion. The Rev. Dr. R. R. Booth, Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly, spoke for the Presbyterian Church ; the 
Rev. Prof. McPheeters, D.D., of Columbia Theological Seminary, for 
the sister Churches; the Rev. Prof. Beecher, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, for the sister seminaries ; President Warfield, LL.D., for 
Lafayette College, Dr. Green’s alma mater; Mr. Henry Alexander, 
one of the oldest of the Trustees of Princeton College and a represen- 
tative of a family which Princeton delights to honor, for Princetcn 
College; and the Rev. Professor Osgood, D.D., LL.D., of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, for the surviving members of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Committee. The morning exercises were closed with 
the benediction pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Munro, Dr. Green’s suc- 
cessor in the pastorate of the Central Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia. At the luncheon which now followed, grace was asked by 
the Rev. Prof. Spaeth, D.D., of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. The “toasts ” that succeeded were given a reminis- 
cent coloring. Dr. W. C. Cattell told of Dr. Green’s boyhood and youth ; 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of him as a “ fellow-student ” in the Seminary ; Dr. 
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A. A. E. Taylor, of his work as a “ young professor ;” Dr. E. H. Griffin, 
of the impression he made as an ‘established teacher ;” Dr. John 
Fox spoke of him as the “ learned doctor ;” and Dr. William M. Pax- 
ton, of him as the “ head of the faculty.” The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Canon Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge, and the day ended with a reception at Dr. 
Green’s house, where the opportunity was enjoyed by large numbers 
of his friends and old pupils of taking him once more by the hand. 
The addresses were singularly felicitous, and separately and as a 
whole were a noble tribute to the high character and distinguished 
career of a great scholar, teacher and divine. Any attempt to give 
an account of their contents here is superseded by the intention of 
the Trustees of the Seminary to publish them in full. When the 
volume appears, we hope to recur to the subject. Meanwhile we con- 
tent ourselves with expressing our own feelings of gratitude to 
Almighty God for so prolonging the life of His servant that he has 
been able to see, in the manifestations of this day, some of the fruit of 
his strenuous labors, tireless devotion and steadfast loyalty to God 
and the truth. The times in which his lot has been cast have been 
marked by much doubt and defection, and it has been his part to 
stand sometimes almost alone among scholars in his own department 
for what he deemed essential truth. His praise is that, amid all the 
turmoil of such a period, 
““unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify’d, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant nind 

Though single.”’ 


We append a bibliography of Dr. Green’s published writings, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Joseph H. Dulles, M.A., Librarian of Princeton 
Seminary. It will give some idea of the extent and character of Dr. 
Green’s work for a half-century through which he has thus sought to 
serve the Church at large, while prosecuting unweariedly the appro- 
priate work of his chair in the Seminary. 


WILLIAM Henry GREEN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A list of the published writings of Professor William Henry Green, 
D.D., LL.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The following list is arranged chronologically ; the bound volumes 
are indicated by SMALL CAPITALS, and the periodicals in which the 
various articles appeared by italics. At the close is placed Dr. 
treen’s expositions of the International Sunday-school Lessons, as 
these appeared in The Sunday-School Times. 


The Abundance of the Sea: A Sermon preached on the 13th of 
November, 1850, at the Ordination of the Rev. Thomas HI. 
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Newton, Chaplain of the American Seamen's Friend Society. 
Phila., 1850, 22 pp., 8vo, paper. 

Keil on Joshua. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review; vol. 22 
(1850), pp. 59-87. 

—The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 1 (1852), pp. 380-404. 

Our National Union: A Sermon Preached on Thanksgiving Day, 
December 12, 1850. Phila., 1850, 26 pp., 8vo, paper. 

——The same. Bound with The Abundance of the Sea, pp. 23-48. 
See above. 

Inaugural Discourse. Delivered at Princeton, September 30, 1851, 
before the Board of Directors of the Seminary [on becoming 
Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature]. Phila., 1851, 
pp. 37-71 [of Discourses, etc.], 8vo, paper. 

Delitzsch on Habakkuk. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 23 (1851), pp. 67-94. 

——The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review; vol. 2 (1853), pp. 590-612. 

Kurtz on the Old Covenant. Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review ; vol. 23 (1851), pp. 451-486. 

—The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 2 (1853), pp. 129-159. 

The Prophet Obadiah, expounded by C. P. Caspari. Biblical Reper- 
tory and Princeton Review ; vol. 24 (1852), pp. 226-240. 
——The Same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 

Review ; vol. 2 (1853), pp. 399-411. 

The Jews at K’ai-fung-foo. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 24 (1852), pp. 240-250. 

The Destiny of Man: An Oration delivered before the Alumni of 
Lafayette College, July 26,1853. Phila., 1853, 24 pp., 8vo, 
paper. 

Theology of the Old Testament. Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review ; vol. 25 (1853), pp. 102-120. 

—— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 2 (1853), pp. 383-399. 

The Religious Significance of Numbers. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 25 (1853), pp. 203-227. 

—— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 4 (1855), pp. 443-463. 

Recent Commentaries on the Song of Solomon. Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton Review; vol. 26 (1854), pp. 1-82. 

——The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 3 (1854), pp. 221-247. 

Ebrard on the Apocalypse. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 26 (1854), pp. 276-299. 

—— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 4 (1855), pp. 360-380. 
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Origin of Writing. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 26 
(1854), pp. 624-647. 

Nahum’s Prophecy concerning Nineveh. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review; vol. 27 (1855), pp. 102-132. 

— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 4 (1855), pp. 501-526. 

Jewish Expositions of Malachi. wiblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review ; vol. 27 (1855), pp. 308-327. 

Monuments of the Umbrian Language. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 27 (1855), pp. 620-625. 

Demotic Grammar. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review; vol. 
27 (1855), pp. 649-655. 

Lepsius and Brugsch’s Travels in Egypt. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review; vol. 27 (1855), pp. 655-680. 

Comparative Avcentual System of the Sanscrit and Greek. Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review; vol. 27 (1855), pp. 680-687. 

Kurtz’s History of the Old Testament. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 28 (1856), pp. 173-208. 

—— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 5 (1856), pp. 809-838. 

The Money of the Bible. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 28 (1856), pp. 238-244. ; 

The Sacred Writings of the Parsis. Biblical Repertory and Prince- 
ton Review ; vol. 28 (1856), pp. 618-641. 

The Mission of Saving Mercy. A Sermon delivered at Newbury- 
port, December 30, 1856, on the Occasion of the Installation of 
the Rev. Heman R. Timlow. Newburyport, 1857, 23 pp., 8vo, 
paper. 

Tischendorf’s Travels in the East. Biblical Repertory and Prince- 
ton Review ; vol. 29 (1857), pp. 34-50. 

Spiegel’s Pehlevi Grammar. Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review ; vol. 29 (1857), pp. 149-153. 

The Book of Job. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review; vol. 29 
(1857), pp. 281-327. 

—The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 6 (1857), pp. 561-600. 

A New Edition of Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures. Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 29 (1857), pp. 375-391. 

The Scope and Plan of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton Review ; vol. 29 (1857), pp. 419-440. 

—The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 7 (1858), pp. 806-823. 

Albania and Its People. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 29 (1857), pp. 699-719. 

Hofmann’s Prophecy and Fulfillment. Biblical Repertory and Prince- 
ton Review ; vol. 30 (1858), pp. 189-225. 

The Book of Hosea. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 31 
(1859), pp. 74-102. 
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Christology. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review; vol. 31 
(1859), pp. 488-463. 

The Old Testament Idea of a Prophet. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 31 (1859), pp. 698-717. 

The Text of Jeremiah. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 32 (1860), pp. 69-89. 

— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review; vol. 9 (1860), pp. 396-413. 

A Sermon preached in the University Place Church, New York, May 
5, 1861,in Behalf of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. New York, 1861,16 pp., 8vo, paper. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HeBRew LANGuaGe. New York, 1861, x + 322 
pp., Svo. 

——The same. Second Edition. New York, 1862,x + 400 pp., 
Svo. 

— The same. Third Edition. New York, 1872, x + 400 pp., 
Svo. 

-—— The same. Fourth Edition. New York, 1886,x -- 400 pp., 
Svo. 

—— The same. New Edition Carefully Revised. Part I. Orthog- 
raphy and Etymology. New York, 1888, viii +- 256 +- 23 pp., 
SVvO. 

—The same. Part II. Syntax. Pp. 257-418. New York, 188%, 
SvO. 

—— The same. Carefully Revised Throughout and the Syntax 
Greatly Enlarged. New York, 1889, viii -+ 418 pp., 8vo. 

The Fulfillment of Prophecy. Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review; vol. 33 (1861), pp. 84-122. 

— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 10 (1861), pp. 480-460. 

The Alexandrine and Sinaitic Manuscripts. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 33 (1861), pp. 150-166. 

The Matter of Prophecy. iblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; 
vol. 34 (1862), pp. 559-578. 

——The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 12 (1863), pp. 168-183. 

THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED FROM THE ASPERSIONS OF BisHop CoLENso. 
New York, 1863, vi + 195 pp., 12mo. 

The Date of the Books of Chronicles. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 35 (1863), pp. 499-520. 

— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review; vol. 12 (1863), pp. 783-801. 

Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament. /iblical Repertory 
and Princeton Leview ; vol. 36 (1864), pp. 53-88. 

—— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review; vol. 13 (1864), pp. 397-423. 

Modern Philology. itblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 
36 (1864), pp. 629-652, 
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The Value of Physical Science in the Work of Education. An 
Address delivered July 25, 1865, upon Laying the Corner- 
stone of the Jenks Chemical Hall at Lafayette College. 
Easton, 1865, 32 pp., 8vo, paper. 

The Name Jehovah. The Evangelical Quarterly Review [Gettys- 
burg, Pa.]; vol. 16 (1865), pp. 86-103. 

The Structure of the Old Testamenv. Biblical Repertory and Prince- 
ton Review ; vol. 37 (1865), pp. 161-187. 

Relations of India with Greece and Rome. Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review ; vol. 38 (1866), pp. 394-415. 

Dr. Williams’s New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets. Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 38 (1866), pp. 646-669. 

—— The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 16 (1867), pp. 153-172. 

The Position of the Book of Psalms in the Plan of the Old Testa- 
ment. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 39 (1867), 
pp. 256-287. 

The Hebrew Word Yashabh. Biblical Repertory and Princeton, 
Review ; vol. 39 (1867), pp. 337-365. ; 

A Sermon in Commemoration of the Rev. John Gray, D.D., Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Easton, Pa. Preached Feb- 
ruary 16, 1868. New York, 1868, 24 pp., 8vo, paper. 

An ELEMENTARY HEBREW GRAMMAR WITH TABLES, Reading Exer- 


cises and a Vocabulary. New York, 1868, viii + 58 + 26 pp., 
12mo. 


—— The same. Second Thoroughly Revised Edition. New York, 
1871 and 1872, viii +- 194 pp., 12mo. 

—— The same. New Edition With Corrections. New York, 1879, 
viii + 194 pp., 12mo F 

A New Reading of an Old Monument. Our Monthly ; vol. 1, pp. 297- 
302 (May, 1870). 

THE Sona or Sotomon. By Dr. Otto Zéckler. Translated from the 
German with Additions. New York, 1871, 135 pp., er. 8vo. 
[In Schaff’s American Edition of Lange’s Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures. | 

Life of the Prophet Hosea. Our Monthly ; vol.3, pp. 40-47 (January, 
1871). 

—— The same. Part II. Our Monthly ; vol. 3, pp. 139-145 (Febru- 
ary, 1871). : 

Recent Expositions of Daniel. [By O. Zockler, F. Keil and H. W., 
Taylor.] Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review ; vol. 43, 
pp. 397-424 (July, 1871). 

A Heprew CuresTtoMaAtuy, or Lessons in Reading and Writing 
Hebrew. New York, 1872, viii + 261 pp., 8vo. 

Assyrian Cuneiform Inscriptions. The Presbyterian Quarterly and 
Princeton Review. New Series, vol. 1, pp. 516-537 (July 
1872). 
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The Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions the Key to the Assyrian. The 
Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New Series, 
vol. 2, pp. 274-292 (April, 1873). 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE Book or JoB UnroLtpeD. New York, 1874, 369 
pp., 12mo. 

Assyrian Monuments and the Bible. The Presbyterian Quarterly 
and Princeton Review. New Series, vol. 3, pp. 389-413 (July, 


1874.) , 

Bible History. In Preparing to Teach, pp. 103-147. Phila. [1875], 
12mo. 

Geography of the Bible. In Preparing to Teach, pp. 149-183. See 
above. 

Archeology of the Bible. In Preparing to Teach, pp. 185-210. See 
above. 

The Study of the Hebrew Language. The Presbyterian Quarterly 
and Princeton Review. New Series, vol. 5, pp. 40-55 (Janu- 
ary, 1876). 

The Perpetual Authority of the Old Testament. The Presbyterian 
Quarterly and Princeton Review. New Series, vol. 6, pp. 221- 
255 (April, 1877). 

The Place of Samuel in Hebrew Literature. The Library Table, 
October 11, 1877, pp. 199-200. 

Genuineness of the Pentateuch. Zhe Princeton Review, Fifty-fourth 
year, pp. 143-149 (January, 1878). 

Isaiah, not Pseudo-Isaiah. The Family Treasury, Part 11, Novem- 
ber, 1878, pp. 648-655. 

Hebrew Philology and Biblical Science. In Anglo-American Bible 
Revision, pp. 60-71. New York, 1879, 12mo. 

Not Myth but History. The Assyrian Monuments Confirming the 
Books of Moses. The Examiner and Chronicle, April 24, 
1879. 

Review of W. R. Burgess’s Notes Chiefly Critical and Philological on 
the Hebrew Psalms. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 1, p. 372 
(April, 1880). 

Review of Anton Scholz’s Commentar zum Buche des Propheten 
Jeremias. The Presbyterian Review ; vol.1,pp. 573-574 (July, 
1880). 

Review of K. A. R. Téttermann’s Die Weissagungen Hoseas, bis zur 
Ersten Assyrischen Deportation. The Presbyterian Review ; 
vol. 1, pp. 575-576 (July, 1880). 

Review of J. G@. Murphy’s The Books of Chronicles. The Presbyte- 
rian Review ; vol. 1, p. 748 (October, 1880). 

Review of W. Nowack’s Der Prophet Hosea. The Presbyterian 
Review ; vol. 1, pp. 748-750 (October, 1880). 

Sermon on Rom. i: 15,16. In the Quarter-century Anniversary of 
the Organization of the West Spruce Street Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, pp. 79-91. Phila., 1881, Svo. 
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Review of J. C. K. von Hofmann’s Biblische Hermeneutik. The 
Presbyterian Review ; vol. 2, pp. 178-181 (January, 1881). 

Review of William Imbrie’s Handbook of English-Japanese Ety- 
mology. The Presbyterian Review; vol. 2, p. 222 (January, 
1881). 

Review of G. L. Studer’s Der Pessimismus im Kampf mit der Ortho- 
doxie. The Presbyterian Rev.:w; vol. 2, p. 597 (July, 1881). 

Review of W. Robertson Smith’s The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. The Presbyterian Review; vol. 2, pp. 780-784 (Octo- 
ber, 1881). 

Professor Robertson Smith on the Pentateuch. The Presbyterian 
Review ; vol. 3, pp. 108-156 (January, 1882). 

—The same. Reprinted in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ; vol. 31 (1872), pp. 313-369. 

Review of Robert Watts’s The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of 
the Faith. The Presbyterian Review; vol. 3, pp. 411-412 
(April, 1882). 

Review of R. P. Stebbins’s A Study of the Pentateuch for Popular 
Reading. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 3, pp. 412-413 (April, 
1882). 

Review of Franz Delitzsch’s Old Testament History of Redemption. 
Trans. by 8. I. Curtiss. The Presbyterian Review; vol. 3, p. 
610 (July, 1882). 

Review of W. Robertson Smith’s The Prophets of Israel and Their 
Place in History, to the Close of the Eighth Century B.C. 
The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 3, pp. 769-771 (October, 1882). 

MosEs AND THE PropHets: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
by Prof. W. Robertson Smith; The Prophets and Prophecy of 
Israel, by A. Kuenen, and the Prophets of Israel, by W. Rob- 
ertson Smith, reviewed. New York, 1883, 369 pp., 12mo. 

Was Moses the Author of the Pentateuch? A Supplement to H. L. 
Strack’s Article, Pentateuch, in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclope- 
dia of Religious Knowledge. New York, 1883 and 1891, cr. 
8vo. 

Review of C. J. Bredenkamp’s Gesetz und Propheten. The Presby- 
terian Review ; vol. 4, pp. 166-168 (January, 1883), 

Review of H. L. Strack’s Pirke Aboth. The Presbyterian Review ; 
vol. 4, p. 168 (January, 1883). 

Dr. W. Robertson Smith on the Prophets of Israel. The British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review; vol. 32, pp. 201-260 (April, 
1883). [Reprinted from Moses and the Prophets. New York, 
1883. See above.] 

Review of A. H. Charteris’s The New Testament Scriptures: Their 
Claims, History and Authority. The Presbyterian Review ; 
vol. 4, p. 437 (April, 1883). 

Introduction to the Book of Joshua. The Sunday School Times, June 
16, 1883. 
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Review of Old Testament Revision: A Handbook fox English 
Readers. The Independent, June 21, 1883. 

Review of Eduard Béhl’s Zum Gesetz und zum Zeugniss. The Pres- 
byterian Review ; vol. 4, pp. 642-643 (July, 1883). 

Review of S. H. Kellogg’s The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfillment. 
The Presbyterian Review ; vol 4, pp. 650-652 (July, 1883). 

Review of James Sime’s The Kingdom of All-Israel: Its History, 
Literature and Worship. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 4, pp. 
853-856 (October, 1883). 

The Unity of I Samuel 16-18. The Sunday School Times, November 
17, 1883. 

INTRODUCCION HISTORICA Y CRITICA AL ESTUDIO DEL ANTIGUO TESTA- 
MENTO. Siendo las conferencias de W. H. Green, D.D. Tra- 
ducidas y aumentadas por H.C. Thompson. St. Louis, 1884, 
xvi + 348 + liv pp., 8vo. 

The Ark Brought to Zion. The Sunday School Times, June 28, 1884. 

THe Hesrew Feasts in Their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses 
concerning the Pentateuch. [The Newton Lectures for 1885. ] 
New York [1885], 329 pp., 12mo. 

A Mistake to Exclude the Old Testament from the Sunday School. 
The Old Testament Student ; vol. 4, pp. 300-301 (March, 1885). 

Review of Nathanael. Zeitschrift der Berliner Gesellshaft zur Befoér- 
derung des Christenthums unter den Juden. Ed. by H. L. 
Strack. First year, Nos. 1-3. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 
6, p. 330 (April, 1885). 

The Septuagint and Jeroboam. The Sunday School Times, June 20, 
1885. 

Review of Charles Elliott’s A Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship 
of the Pentateuch. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 5, p. 546 
(July, 1885). 

A Reply to Dr. Briggs on the Revised Version of the Old Testament; 
The Evangelist, July 23, 1885, 

The Finding of the Law. The Sunday School Times, December 12, 
1885. 

Review of H. Clay Trumbull’s The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rite 
and its Bearing on Scripture. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 
7, pp. 170-171 (January, 1886). 

The Critics of the Revised Version of the Old Testament. The Pres- 
byterian Review ; vol, 7, pp. 304-354 (April, 1886). 

Review of W. L. Pearson’s The Prophecy of Joel: Its Unity, its Aim 
and the Age of its Composition. The Presbyterian Review ; 
vol. 7, p. 381 (April, 1886). 

Hosea 8: 12 and Its Testimony tothe Pentateuch. The Presbyterian 
Review ; vol. 7, pp. 585-608 (October, 1886), 

Review of E. T. Bartlett and J. P. Peters’s Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian. Vol. I. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 7, pp. 747- 
748 (October, 1886). 
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The Alleged Composite Character of Exodus I andII. Hebraica ; vol. 
3, pp. 1-12 (October, 1886). 

Critical Analysis of the Pentateuch. The Sunday School Times, 
December 25, 1886. 

Review of A. Kuenen’s An Historico-critical Inquiry into the Origin 
and Composition of the Hexateuch. Trans. by P. H. Wick- 
steed. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 8, pp. 137-147 (January, 
1887). 

Is the Current Critical Division of the Pentateuch Inimical to the 
Christian Faith? The Old Testament Student ; vol. 6, pp. 315- 
318 (June, 1887). 

Pentateuch Criticism. The Sunday School Times, June 18, 1887. 
Review of A. H. Kelogg’s Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 
The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 8, p. 150 (October, 1887). 
Mighty in the Scriptures. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, September 18, 1887. The 

Treasury ; vol. 5, pp. 463-475 (December, 1887). 

Pentateuchal Analysis. No. 4 of Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism 
by Various Writers, pp. 103-137. New York, 1888, 12mo, 
paper. 

—— The same. Reprinted in Moses and His Recent Critics. Ed. by 
Talbot W. Chambers, pp. 101-137. New York, 1889, 12mo. 

Review of Victor Ryssel’s Untersuchungen iiber die Textgestalt und 
die Echtheit des Buches Micha. The Presbyterian Review ; 
vol. 9, pp. 140-141 (January, 1888). 

Review of Franz Delitzsch’s Neuer Commentar iiber die Genesis. The 
Presbyterian Review ; vol. 9, pp. 310-314 (April, 1888). 

Renan’s People of Israel. The Independent, April 26, 1888, 

Shall the Analyzed Pentateuch be Published in the Old Testament 
Student? The Old Testament Student ; vol. 7, p. 315 (June, 
1888). 

The Quarter’s Outlook. The Sunday School Times, June 16, 1888. 

Semitic Study in the Theological Seminary. Hebraica; vol. 5, pp. 
89-90 (October, 1888). 

The Pentateuchal Question. Hebraica; vol. 5, pp. 137-189 (January, 
1889). 

— The same. Hebraica; vol. 6, pp. 109-138 ; 161-211 (January and 
April, 1890). 

—— The same. Hebraica ; vol. 7, pp. 1-38; 104-142 (October, 1890, 
and January, 1891). 

Address at the Funeral of Rev. Alexander Taggart McGill, D.D., 
LL.D., in Princeton, January 16,1889. 16 pp., 8vo, paper. 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch. [Summary of an Address 
delivered at Wellesley College, May 17, 1889.] The Princeton 
College Bulletin ; vol. 1, pp. 81-82 (June, 1889). 

Review of Friedrich Baethgen’s Der Gott Israels und die Godtter der 
Heiden. The Presbyterian Review ; vol. 10, pp. 488-490 (July, 
1889). 
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Review of E. T. Bartlett and J. P. Peters’s Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian. Vol. II. The Presbyterian Review; vol. 10, pp. 
658-659 (October, 1889). 

Review of Eduard Riehm’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Erster 
Theil: Die Thorah und die vorderen Propheten. The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review; vol. 1, pp. 119-122 (January, 
1890). 

Primeval Chronology. The Bibliotheca Sacra; vol. 47, pp. 285-303 
(April, 1890). 

A Discourse Commemorative of James Clement Moffat, D.D., June 7, 
1890. 26 pp., 16mo, paper. 

The Titles of the Psalms. The Methodist Review; vol. 72 (5th 
series, vol. 6), pp. 489-506 (July, 1890). 

Christian Manliness. The Homiletic Review ; vol. 20, pp. 49-51 (July, 
1890.) 

The Titles of the Psalms. The Old and New Testament Student; vol. 
11, pp. 153-167 (September, 1890). 

Review of W. Robertson Smith’s Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites. First Series. The Fundamental Institutions. The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review ; vol. 1, pp. 671-615 (Octo- 
ber, 1890). 

Review of William Wright’s Lectures on the Comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic Languages. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review ; vol. 2, pp. 174-175 (January, 1891). 

Dr. Briggs’s Inaugural Address. New York Observer, April 16, 1891. 

The Bible True from the Beginning. The Sunday School Times, April 
24,1891. 

The Unity of Genesis: I and II Chapters. The Christian Union, 
May 9, 1891. 

—The same. Reprinted in The Treasury; vol. 9, pp. 230-233 
(August, 1891). 

— The same. Reprinted in Timely Topics, Political, Biblical, 
Ethical, Practical, pp. 275-282. New York, 1892, 12mo. 

Pre-Abrahamic Chronology. The Independent, July 18, 1891. 

Review of Carl Hesedamm’s Der Rémerbrief beurtheilt und gevier- 
theilt; and of E. D. McRealsham’s Romans Dissected. The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review ; vol. 2, pp. 679-680 (Octo- 
ber, 1891). 

The Preacher’s Mission. [Abstract from an Address to a Graduating 
Class.| The Treasury; vol. 9, p. 456 (November, 1891). 

Not Biblical, but Anti-Biblical Criticism. The Watchman (Boston), 
January 14, 1892. 

The Higher Criticism. A Sermon. The Independent, January 28, 
1892. 

— The same. Reprinted in The Magazine of Christian Literature ; 
vol. 5, pp. 475-483. 

The Anti-Biblical Phase of Higher Criticism. The Treasury; vol. 9, 
pp. 659-673 (March, 1892). 
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Genuineness of Isaiah xl-Ixvi. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review ; vol. 3, pp. 229-245 (April, 1892). 

Review of 8S. R. Driver’s An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. The Presbyterian and Reformed Review; vol. 3, 
pp. 340-344 (April, 1892), 

Sermon as Retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
on Isaiah 45:15, “ Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
O God of Israel, the Saviour.” The Presbyterian Banner, May 
25,1892. [Printed also, more or less fully, in other religious 
weeklies of the same date. | 

The Anti-Biblical Higher Criticism. The Presbyterian Quarterly ; 
vol. 6, pp. 341-359 (July, 1892). [An address delivered in 
New York, revised and enlarged. | 

Christ’s Desire for His People. In Princeton Sermons Chiefly by 
the Professors of Princeton Theological Seminary, pp. 1-28. 
New York and Chicago [1893], 12mo. 

Christian Manliness. In Princeton Sermons, pp. 235-259. See 
above. 

Heresy Hunters. The Presbyterian, February 15, 1893. 

Liberty in the Presbyterian Church. The Independent, February 23, 
1893. 

Review of Charles A. Briggs’s The Higher Criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch. The Presbyterian and Reformed Review ; vol. 4, pp. 
307-312 (April, 1893). 

“The Story of the Spies” Once More. The Biblical World ; vol. 1, 
pp. 328-344 (May, 1893). 

Dr. Briggs’s Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review ; vol. 4, pp. 529-561 (October, 1893). 

—— Abstract of the same. The Princeton College Bulletin ; vol. 6, 
pp. 12-13 (January, 1894). 

Diz Feste DER HeEsRAER in ihrer Beziehung auf die Modernen kri- 
tischen Hypothesen iiber den Pentateuch. Aus dem Englisch 
iibesetzt von Otto Becher. Giitersloh, 1894, pp. viili+304, 
8vo. 

The Unity of the Pentateuch. In Anti-Higher Criticism or Testi- 
mony to the Infallibility of the Bible. Ed. by L. W. Munhall, 
pp. 26-70. New York, 1894, 8vo. 

Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch. In Anti-Higher Criticism, etc., pp. 
71-95. See above. 

Critical Views Respecting the Mosaic Tabernacle. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review ; vol. 5, pp. 69-88 (January, 1894). 

Review of C. Siegfried’s The Book of Job. Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Texts with Notes. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review ; vol. 5, pp. 117-118 (January, 1894). 

Review of C. M. Mead’s Christ and Criticism. The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review ; vol. 5, pp. 168-169 (January, 1894). 

Who Wrote Genesis? The Presbyterian Journal, March 22, 1894. 
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Klostermann on the Pentateuch. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review ; vol. 5, pp. 261-286 (April, 1894). 

Review of Eduard Rupprecht’s Die Anschauung der kritischen 
Schule Wellhausens vom Pentateuch, u.s.w. The Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Review; vol. 5, pp. 309-310 (April, 1894). 

Review of Adolf Zahn’s Ernste Blicke in den Wahn der Modernen 
Kritik des Alten ‘Testamentes. Zhe Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review ; vol. 5, p. 310.( April, 1894). 

Life and Work of Moses. The Westminster Teacher; vol. 22, pp. 
176-179 (May, 1894). 

The Higher Critic of “The Evangelist ” on the Flood. The Mid-Con- 
tinent, May 2, 1894. 

——The same. Article II. The Mid-Continent, May 9, 1894. 

The same. Article II]. The Mid-Continent, May 16, 1894. 
Pentateuchal Analysis a Failure. The Independent, May 3, 1894. 
The Critical Partition of the Narrative of the Deluge. The Evangelist, 

May 3, 1894, pp. 10-14. 
The Moses of the Critics. The Presbyterian and Reformed Review; 
vol. 5, pp. 369-397 (July, 1894). 
The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men. The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review ; vol. 5, pp. 654-660 (October, 1894). 
Review of Friedrich Giesebrecht’s Das Buch Jeremia tibersetzt und 
erklirt ; and of Max Loehr’s Die Klagelieder Jeremias tiber- 
setzt und erkliirt. The Presbyterian and Reformed Review; 
vol. 5, p. 700 (October, 1894). 

The Books of Moses. I. The Book of the Law. The Christian 
Advocate (New York), November 22, 1894. 

—— The same. II. Who Wrote Deuteronomy? The Christian 
Advocate, November 29, 1894. 

—— The same. III. The Laws in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. 
The Christian Advocate, December 6, 184. 

——The same. IV. The Pentateuchal History. TVhe Christian 
Advocate, December 13, 1894. 

The Unity of Isaiah. The Christian Advocate, December 20, 1894. 

The Book of Daniel. The Christian Advocate, December 27, 1894. 

Tae Hicuer Criticism or THE PENTATEUCH. New York, 1895, pp. 
vili+-184, 8vo. 

THe Unity or THE Book or GENEsIS. New York, 1895, pp. xviii+ 
583, Svo. 

Deism, Rationalism and Anti-Biblical Criticism. The Christian 
Advocate (New York), January 3, 1895. 

Fallacies of Higher Criticism. The Homiletic Review; vol. 29, pp. 
99-106 (February, 1895). 

Review of Eduard Rupprecht’s Das Riithsel des Fiinfbuches Mose 
und seine Liésung. The Presbyterian and Reformed Review ; 
vol. 6, pp. 345-346 (April, 1895). 

Review of Adolf Zahn’s Ernste Blicke in den Wahn der Modernen 
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Kritik des Alten Testaments. Neue Folge. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review ; vol. 6, p. 346 (April, 1895). 

Review of R. V. French’s Lex Mosaica or the Law of Moses and the 
Higher Criticism. The Presbyterian and Reformed Review; 
Vol. 6, pp. 346-348 (April, 1895). 

Review of Charles Jerdan’s Are the Books of Moses Holy Scripture ? 
or, The Modern Theory of the ’entateuch Anti-Biblical. The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review ; vol. 6, p. 348, (April 1895.) 

Review of R. B. Girdlestone’s Deuterographs. The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review ; vol. 6, pp. 348, 349 (April, 1895). 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. The Oxford [Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia] Journal, December, 1895. 

Critical Notes on the International Sunday-school Lessons that ap- 
peared in The Sunday School Times, arranged according to the 
Books of the Bible in their order and according to the lesson 
quarters. 

Genesis ; January—J une, 1887. 

Exodus; Jan.—June, 1881; April-June, 1887; Jan.—March, 1888. 

Leviticus; January-March, 1887 and July-September, 18838. 

Numbers; July-September, 1888. 

Deuteronomy ; July-September, 1888. 

Joshua; July-September, 1883 and October-December, 1888. 

Judges; July-September, 1883 and October-December, 1888. 

Ruth; July-September, 1883 and October-December, 18838. 

1 Samuel; July-December, 1883, and July-September, 1889. 

2 Samuel ; July-September, 1884 and October-December, 1889. 

1 Kings; Oct.Dec., 1884; Oct.—Dec., 1889; Jan.—Mar., 1891. 

2 Kings; Oct.—Dec., 1885; Jan.—Mar., 1886; Jan.—_June, 1891. 

1 Chronicles ; October-December, 1884. 

2 Chronicles ; April-June, 1891. 

Ezra; January—March, 1886. 

Nehemiah; January—March, 1886. 

Esther ; January¢March, 1886. 

Psalms ; July-September, 1884 ; January-March, 1888 ; October- 
December, 1889 and April-June, 1892. 

Proverbs ; October-December, 1884 and October—December, 1889. 

Ecclesiastes; October-December, 1884. 

Isaiah; October-December, 1885; April-June, 1890; January— 
June, 1891 and January—March, 1892. 

Jeremiah; January—March, 1892. 

Ezekiel ; January-March, 1892. 

Daniel; Jan.—Mar., 1886; April-Sep., 1890 and April-June, 1892. 

Hosea; April—June, 1891. 

Amos; April—June, 1891. 

Jonah ; October-December, 1885 and April-June, 1891. 

Malachi; January—March, 1886. 
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I.—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., sometime Lord Bishop of 
Durham. Divided into Sections, with Sectional Headings. An Index to 
each Volume, and some Occasional Notes; also Prefatory Matter. Edit- 
ed by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Cuius sacra fero ingenti 
perculsus amore. In two volumes. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 


Mr. Gladstone’s active life has been given to statesmanship and active 
politics, but all the while his heart seems to have been in the possession of 
theology. Even his distinctively literary and classical studies have been 
modified by his absorbing passion. It is the Homeric Pantheon and the 
light the Homeric poems throw upon the problem of the primitive religion 
that more deeply engages him than any other question connected with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Even as an ‘old parliamentary hand” and the 
leader of a political party, he has more conspicuously than any other modern 
English statesman brought moral and religious considerations to the front ; 
and among the sources of his strength as a politician no one is greater than 
his deeply religious character and his profound inferest in the moral and 
religious welfare of the people of the United Kingdom. No other man has 
appealed so powerfully to the conscience of the middle classes. The first 
volume in which he appeared as an author was written not only on an 
ecclesiastico-political subject, but from the point of view of theology. He 
defended the existing relations of the Church and State from the position of 
a churchman, not from that of a statesman. His deepest theological inter- 
est, so far as his writings reveal it, is in Apologetics. It is on apologetical 
subjects that he has written most genially. But probably he has never car- 
ried through to completion a work that has given him more pleasure than 
the preparation of a new edition of the work of his theological master, 
Joseph Butler. 

It is the most complete and satisfactory edition of Butler’s works ever 
published. It is in the fine form for which the Clarendon Press is dis- 
tinguished. It includes not only all that Butler published, but all that 
remains to be published except, perhaps, some manuscripts still in the 
British Museum. In addition, it contains a reported conversation between 
Wesley and Butler; a letter from George Whitefield, written when Butler 
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was Bishop of Bristol; a letter on the subject of tithes and church lands 
addressed to a lady whose name is not given; and finally a sermon, supposed 
to have been written by him, the external and internal testimony to the 
genuineness of which appears to have convinced the distinguished editor. 

Mr. Gladstone has been at great pains to give to his readers the exact text, 
a matter of great importance in editing Butler’s writings; for what Mr. 
Gladstone says of the alleged sermon of Butler is true of Butler’s works: 
they ‘** do not contain a waste word.’’ He has been very sparing in his foot- 
notes ; but those he appends are helpful and illuminating. Occasionally, 
however, he betrays his own sectarian point of view; perhaps, however, 
nowhere else so decidedly as in the note (Vol. ii, p. 192), in which he calls 
the Congregationalists a sect. The striking feature of Mr. Gladstone’s 
edition is the breaking up of the work into sections, each of which is num- 
bered and given a title. Were these titles brought together they would con- 
stitute an admirable synopsis. It is to be regretted that he has not done this 
in the case of the Analogy. The phrases which thus head the sections are 
for the most part exceedingly happy. The only criticism we have to make 
of some of them is, that Greek and Latin phrases or words are unneces- 
sarily introduced. 

Mr. Gladstone believes, and the writer of this notice agrees with him, that 
Butler addressed his great work to mature and disciplined minds. Perhaps 
this has not been sufficiently considered by teachers, especially in this 
country. Profound and beneficent as its influence has been, it would have 
exerted a wider and deeper influence if it had been withheld from students 
until they were prepared to appreciate it. Ordinarily, it ought to be studied 
not earlier than the senior year of college, and only after a course in funda- 
mental truth. Until that time and without such a course few mindsare pre- 
pared surely to grasp it. Weawait with great interest the publication of the 
third volume of this edition, which, it is understood, is to be made up of 
apologetic essays written by Mr. Gladstone himself. 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


SPIRITUAL LAW IN THE NATURAL WORLD. By J. W. THomas, F.L.C., 
F.C.S. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 


Though reminding us by its title of Drummond’s popular work, this book 
has nothing of Drummond’s attractive style, and little else that is valuable. 
It shows some ingenuity in attempting, by bad science and worse theology, 
to effect its laudable aim, which is to show that the kingdom of nature and 
the kingdom of grace are identical. Its general principle is that the only 
real worker in the world is the Holy Spirit. It argues that the laws of na- 
ture have no existence, because “if God superintends things there can be no 
natural laws ”’ (though we recall that the Old Testament speaks of ‘* Ordi- 
nances of Heaven ’’), but it immediately brings back natural laws as ‘‘ forces 
acting in nature ’’ which are directed by the Spirit. It makes a great parade 
of science, in statements that are generally vague, often wrong; as that 
gravitation cannot account for the movements of the earth around the sun, 
and that there must be some other balancing, adjusting force, viz., the im- 
mediate interposition of the Holy Spirit [as the Deus ex machina]; that 
diffusion of gases and solution in liquids are opposed to gravitation; that 
life is no part of nature; that Ratifers are propagated by self-division (this 
is true of some other animals) ; that expiration of an extra quantity of car- 
bonic acid by a sleeper when the cold comes in by an open window is the act 
of the Holy Spirit. Here the book argues against natural law as applying, 
** for how could natural law know that the window was open ?”? To which we 
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reply, ‘‘ how can our self-regulating incubator know that the temperature has 
fallen below 100° F.?” It identifies the Holy Spirit with the second causes, 
which we hold to be all sustained by God. Its theory that the real worker in 
every case is the Spirit Himself, revives and extends the old doctrine of the 
chemists that every reaction signified the annihilation of an antecedent set 
of beings and the new creation of another set. This view was exploded by 
the discovery of exact quantitative identity between the antecedents and the 
consequents. 

As to theology, though the Preface declares fealty to the old evangelical 
doctrines, the book tells us of a time when the Holy Spirit had no personal- 
ity and when the Son had not been begotten of the Father; claims that now 
the Father and Son are not omnipresent, but the only omnipresent and all- 
working One is the Spirit; argues that this Spirit is present in the heart of 
the unbeliever and of the saint in the self-same way. Atthe creation of men 
and angels, it is stated that the Holy Spirit injected into them free-will 
(which the author fails to recognize as one of the discountenanced natural 
laws), and that this must inevitably lead to evil; consequently, though the 
Spirit is not the direct author of evil, it is insisted again and again that He 
is responsible for evil. We are also treated to a new theory of the mode of 
propagation of evil and of good, and to some startling results. This mode of 
propagation is by hypnotic ‘‘ suggestion,’? in which Satan seems to be a 
specialist. ‘‘ Satan can force a man to sin against his will; to say otherwise 
is to make Satan inferior in power toa hypnotist.’? Eating living food is de- 
clared to bea custom forced upon us by Satan, for it is argued that all destruc- 
tion of life is evil (we presume this does not include the destruction of vegeta- 
ble life in its anathema, for what then could we live on?). ‘‘ It is the devil 
that suggests all the preying of one [animal] upon another.’”? Even among 
human beings this hypnotic influence is said to be all powerful; ‘‘ it is of the 
Holy Spirit who carries out the hypnotist’s will along the medium, the mind- 
ether.’? This is made to account for miracles, like those at Lourdes; it can 
be employed for social reforms, to reclaim.drunkards, to convert infidels, to 
heal diseases, to Christianize the heathen, to bring in the millennium. Such 
a conclusion eclipses the proposals of certain phrenologists that we should 
test people’s fitness for offices of trust by examining their bumps; it will not 
only test but produce fitness even in the unworthy by the dominant presto of 
hypnotism. We pray that our precious Christian faith may be saved from 
this style of advocacy. 

Princeton College. GEORGE MACLOSKIE. 


Lectures in Defense of the Christian Faith. By Prof. F. Godet, Author of 
Commentaries on St. Luke, St. John,and Romans, etc. Translated by W. H. 
Lyttelton, M.A., Rector of Hagley and Canon of Gloucester. Third Edition. 
8vo, pp. viii, 295. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895). These lectures, except the last, ‘*were written 
by their able author in reply to attacks upon the Christian faith, made 
by lectures in Neuchatel, the town in which he lives. Prof. Godet felt 
himself called upon to meet their challenge on the spur of the moment: and 
he delivered the following addresses almost immediately, with excellent 
effect upon the audiences who assembled to hear him.’’ It is in this peculiar 
occasion that we find the explanation of the peculiar excellences of this very 
striking book. It is emphatically a defense of the Christian faith, because 
the controlling purpose of its writer is, not merely to compose an apologetic 
treatise, but to vanquish adversaries with whom he is in hand-to-hand con- 
flict. It is, perhaps, entitled to be called the Defense of the Christian Faith, 
because it meets the most formidable attacks of modern unbelief. Its argu- 
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ment is singularly direct and its style is transparently clear, because it is the 
spontaneous expression of ‘‘ the matured result of the lifelong, comprehensive, 
and reverent study of the deep subjects of which it treats by their very com- 
petent author.”’ Finally, it glows with evangelical fervor, because he would 
persuade the hearts as well as convince the heads of the multitude before 
whom he vindicates the faith as it isin Jesus. The first lecture establishes 
the fact of the resurrection and sets forth its supreme practical importance. 
The second criticises acutely and satisiu.ctorily the various attempts to 
explain away the resurrection on the hypothesis of visions. The third takes 
up the miracles of Christ and discusses them, not as difficulties in the way of 
faith, but as ‘‘ the riches of the faith.’’ The fourth deals with the supernat- 
ural in general: the possibility, the fact, and the meaning of its interven- 
tion in history. The fifth considers the supernatural in its highest form, 
which is not the miraculous, but is the perfect holiness of Jesus Christ. The 
sixth demonstrates His divinity ; and the seventh sets forth the immutability 
of the apostolic gospel concerning Him. Clear throughout, strong almost 
invariably, and suggestive usually, it is not easy to distinguish the best fea- 
tures of this vigorous defense of the faith. Attention may, however, be 
called to the following : 1. The conception of the purpose of the miracles of 
Christ. ‘* They are the signs, not only of what Jesus is, but also of what He 
does.’”? They both attest His divinity and are the emblems of His spiritual 
work. Hence, for example, for one who was healed of physical blindness 
thousands were left in darkness. The end of the miracle was spiritual illus- 
tration, not physical cure. Hence, too, we may not ask that miracles should 
be wrought to-day. The emblem once shown, the purpose was attained. To 
seek its repetition would be to misunderstand its nature, to lose sight of the 
sign in the prodigy. 2. The proof of the intervention of the supernatural 
in history. Among other evidences of it is ‘‘ the unequal apportionment of 
the miraculous events through the sacred history.”” These are shown not to 
have occurred in precisely those periods which correspond to the mytholo- 
gical and marvelous age of the pagan nations. It would seem, then, that 
they could not have been the product of legend. Had they been, they would 
have been sprinkled over the whole field of history and specially in its earlier 
stages. Beyond this, the miraculous stories stand for the most part in close 
relation with the sins of those who are either their instruments or their 
objects. It is impossible that there should have been this collocation, if the 
miracles had been only myths. 38. The almost mathematical demonstration 
of the perfect holiness of Christ. As by measuring upon the soil of the 
earth a base and two angles we can, with rigorous exactness, calculate 
the distance of the sun; so from the universally admitted relative holiness 
of Jesus and the unique fact that His life and work reveal not even the 
faintest suspicion of moral evil in Himself we can prove His absolute 
holiness. The mathematical axioms on which the former calculation 
proceeds are not more sure than is the moral axiom available in the 
latter demonstration, viz., that ‘‘ the holier a man is the clearer is his per- 
ception of moral evil.”” 4. The grand scheme whereby the successive mani- 
festations of the supernatural may be classified and explained. In this 
scheme are three stages. The end of the first is to create man, and its mira- 
cles are those of creation. Of the second stage the end is to realize the God- 
man, the ideal man, and its miracles are the higher ones of the sacred 
history. Of the third stage, the end is a Jesus-like humanity, and its miracles 
are the highest of all, those of spiritual regeneration. Just because of the 
general excellence of this book we note the respects in which we except to 
it. It is so good as to merit the following somewhat minute criticisms: 
1. The ‘‘ great Messianic mission ’? would seem to us to have been entrusted 
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to the “ five hundred brethren ’’ and so to the whole Church, and not only to 
the eleven apostles of whom alone Matthew speaks. If, as our author 
admits, the five hundred were present, it appears more reasonable to suppose 
that they were included in the commission, though only the apostles as their 
leaders and representatives were mentioned, than it is to suppose that the 
five hundred, though present, were excluded. At all events, the missionary 
activity of the apostolic Church would indicate that they took this view of 
it. 2. Our Lord’s resurrection was for, or in order to, and not, as Prof. 
Godet holds on p. 45, because of, our justification. His resurrection was 
required to produce in men justifying faith. Without His resurrection the 
atoning work of His death would have remained without subjective appro- 
priation. Consequently, He could not have been raised because of our justi- 
fication: it had not taken place. 3. It is not a sufficient explanation of mir- 
aculous intervention to say with Prof. Godet, on p. 129, that man fell and so 
spoiled God’s work and thus made intervention on His part necessary ; and 
that, in addition to this, the first creation was only ‘ provisional ’’ and so 
implied future intervention. The question at once arises, Why did not God 
keep man from falling? Contrary to Prof. Godet, He could have done so 
without violating man’s freedom. Or are we to suppose that ‘‘ the glorious 
liberty of the children of God” in heaven involves the loss of freedom ? 
Moreover, it is not true that the first creation was only ‘‘ provisional.’’ Man 
was created in ‘‘ knowledge, righteousness, and holiness of the truth.” God 
pronounced him ‘ very good.’’ In a word, miracles are not to be explained 
by saying that they were involved in and necessitated by the constitution 
and course of things, that is, that God had to work them; but by saying 
that for His own glory He decided on a constitution and course of things 
which should include them. Otherwise, we either contradict the teachings 
of the word of God or undeify Him. 4. It does not state the whole truth or 
the essential truth to say, as on p. 126, ‘‘ the miracle of holiness having once 
been realized in Christ, all others flow from it.”’ Our Lord’s miracles were 
wrought to attest His Messiahship rather than because of His holiness. 
Otherwise, why did He not work miracles before He was thirty years old ; 
that is, until He began to offer Himself as the Messiah ? He was no holier 
after that point than He was previously. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that miracles are essentially signs. 5. We object to that use of the term 
supernatural which, by applying it to both God and man (vid. p. 148), makes 
it equivalent to the spiritual. This fails to reach the real matter in dispute. 
6. We must repudiate also the explanation of. the union of the divine nature 
and the human nature in the person of Christ on the Kenotic theory. In 
our view this explains nothing and it involves most serious difficulties. It is 
inconsistent alike with the true deity and the real humanity of our Lord. 
—Religious Doubt. Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, Conse- 
quences and Dissolution. By the Rev. John W. Diggle, M.A., Vicar of 
Mossley Hill, Hon. Canon of Liverpool and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo, pp. xii, 366. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1895.) The contents of this by no means indifferent 
book are clearly set forth in the title. The important discussion to which it 
invites is candid, thorough, even elaborate. In these days of hasty compo- 
sition it is refreshing to find a work which, like this, smells of the lamp and 
which would seem to have been revised often enough to satisfy Horace of 
old, so elegant is its style. In many instances, too, the argument is convinc- 
ing and the conclusions instructive. Much light is thrown on the proximate 
causes of religious doubt ; the seriousness of its consequences is impressively 
presented; and its logical difficulties are clearly shown to be far greater than 
those of evangelical faith. Nevertheless, the whole book is vitiated by a 
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radically false psychology. ‘‘ Man is composed of three parts, body and soul 
and spirit;’’ and ‘‘ faith isa distinctive faculty operating in a world of its 
own, the world of spirit.’”’ In close connection, moreover, with this view 
and as a consequence of it, the use of reason in drawing and interpreting the 
inferences involved in the Scripture is decried. According to the author, 
the only safe course to pursue with the Word of God would seem to be to 
regard it as teaching merely those surface truths which it is impossible not 
to see. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 





IlL—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By ANDREW C. ZENOS, 
Professor of Biblical Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1895. 8vo, pp. 
xiii, 255. 

This book is what it purports to be, a sketch of the elements of a science, 
and not a discussion of the problems that arise in that science. In the first 
chapter the author treats of the name and place of the science; in the second 
of its objects; in the next five of its methods; in the eighth of the relations 
of the higher criticism of the Old and New Testaments to the authority of 
Jesus Christ and of the Scriptures; in the remaining three of the history and 
present status of Scriptural higher criticism. 

He renders good service in defining and vindicating the name Higher 
Criticism, showing from instances its actual use, comparing it with the 
various substitutes that have been proposed, and preferring it to the substi- 
tutes. He protests against giving the term exclusively to any one set of 
critics, either as a term of prerogative claimed by them, or as a term of re- 
proach applied to them by their opponents. His statement of the methods 
and postulates of the higher criticism is too judicial and fair to be accepta- 
ble to polemically disposed extremists on either side. He holds that the 
truths of faith are strongly grounded in evidence that is independent of in- 
vestigations in higher criticism, so that critical results are discredited when 
they antagonize these truths, unless the results are supported by evidence 
yet stronger. As to the actually existing antagonisms, Prof. Zenos is in the 
main silent, inasmuch as these do not come within the scope of his subject. 

In his sketch of the history and the existing status of Biblical higher criti- 
cism, he states the questions under discussion and the position of particular 
authors, making it no part of his plan to decide which is correct. His pres- 
ent work is to give information as to the state of the problem, not to argue 
or decide matters. He mentions, in a few words each, some hundreds of 
works or authors on Old and New Testament criticism, so that this part of 
his volume is a pretty full and discriminating bibliography of the subject. 

The book is timely, and it is done in workmanlike fashion. 

Auburn, N. Y. WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON JUDGES. By GEORGE 
Foot Moore, Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark, 1895. Pp. 1,476. Price, $3. 


It will be proper to introduce this notice with one or two preliminary re- 
marks. 
First, then, aside from its own intrinsic merits or demerits, this com- 
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mentary derives a more than usual importance from the series to which 
it belongs. This series was projected for a very definite purpose. The pro- 
moters have made claims for it which, if not extravagant, are certainly not 
modest. It is, we are told, to ‘‘ be abreast of modern Biblical scholarship, 
and in a measure lead its van.’’ Again, we are told, that it ‘* will be based 
upon a thorough critical study of the original texts of the Bible, and upon 
critical methods of interpretation.’? In the somewhat eulogistic language 
of the disinterested publishers, it is to be at once ‘‘ the latest and best ”’ of its 
kind. Under these circumstances this book warrants and even demands a 
much more extended and thorough examination than the limits of this no- 
tice will admit of. The writer promises himself the pleasure at another time 
of giving it its deserts more fully. 

Secondly: The title of the book has been given in full at the head of this 
notice. From this point on I purpose when referring to the book to speak of 
it simply as ‘‘ the commentary ”’ or ‘‘ this commentary,’’ and when referring 
to its literary source to speak of that source as X. If there is anything unu- 
sual in this latter course the writer hopes that he may be pardoned for adopt- 
ing it and yet withholding his reasons for so doing. Certain negative 
statements I am prepared to make. This symbol, then, is not used in dis- 
courtesy. Again, it is not used either with the hope or expectation of avoid- 
ing responsibility for anything that it may be my duty to say. X has dealt 
with the author or authors of Judges with a faithfulness that at times 
amounts to severity, and a freedom which at times trenches hard upon flip- 
pancy or even sheer unqualified impertinence. The writer knows no suffi- 
cient reason why he should not imitate to the fullest extent X’s faithfulness. 
Again, I do not hope by the use of this symbol to gain the very decided ad- 
vantage that has come to the radical critics by substituting their algebraic 
symbols J, E, D, P, R, etc., for the names of the real authors of sacred 
Scripture. That there is an advantage to be derived from such substitution 
no thoughtful person can fail to perceive, and no candid person will care to 
deny. The sympathies of the public are far less easily stirred by strictures 
upon mere algebraic symbols than they would be by similar strictures upon 
well-known and highly honored names or persons. Not only so, but I am 
persuaded that the radical critics themselves owe at least a part of their 
boasted freedom of thought, and still more of their at times very great 
freedom of expression, to the fact that they themselves lose sight, in their 
symbols, even of the imaginary persons supposed to be symbolized by J, E, 
D, etc. Ina word, they say things of E which the pious among them would 
not care, and even the most impious among them would scarcely dare to say 
of ‘*the man Moses,” ‘‘ the servant of Jehovah.’’ I do not say that they 
have deliberately chosen these algebraic symbols, as faint-hearted troops 
going into a desperate battle take strong drink, to blunt their sensibilities 
and nerve them for their trying duty. They have no need of this. Every 
one knows that those long dead may be criticised with impunity. So far am 
I from pretending to charge the radical critics with any conscious cowardice 
in the employment of these elastic, elusive symbols, that I am even prepared 
to admit that the silence of all that can be called history and the exigencies 
of their own impotent invincible ignorance have forced it upon them. I re- 
fer to the matter only to say that I, as must be apparent from the nature of 
the case, do and can hope for no advantage from my use of the symbol X 
such as the radical critics have unquestionably gained from the use of their 
symbols J, E, etc. It only remains to add that, while I shall uniformly 
refer to X as ‘‘he,’’ I do so merely as matter of convenience, and to avoid 
the bizarre effect of using ‘‘ she ’’ or ‘*‘ they,” either of which would suit me 
equally as well. 
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And now let us turn to the commentary. Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard, 
has said, ‘* The typographical execution of this handsome volume on the Book 
of Judges is worthy of the scholarly character of its contents, and higher 
praise could not be given.”?” Without atall committing one’s self to the standard 
of excellence which Prof. Toy has seen fit to adopt, it is simply just to the 
publishers to say that they have done all that the most exacting could have 
demanded of them in order to commend X’s work to the public. 

I am prepared to go further and to admit that this is not only a handsome, 
but also a valuable volume ; valuable, indeed, as we shall see, in more ways 
than one. It is valuable as a contribution to the lexical and grammatical 
interpretation of the Book of Judges. It is further valuable, according to a 
descending scale, for its light upon questions of topography, text criticism 
and antiquities. Taken as a whole, the book exhibits not only the most ad- 
mirable industry and painstaking investigation, but also extensive and in 
many respects solid learning. If space and justice to even more important 
matters permitted, it would be a pleasure to dwell at length upon these 
features of the book. 

Important, however, as are these matters in themselves, they are after 
all but secondary in reference to the main purpose of the commentary 
and of the series to which it belongs. The ‘‘ International Critical Com- 
mentary ” series as a whole, and this volume in particular, is to be regarded 
above everything else as a declaration of the principles, an exhibition of the 
results, and a vindication of the methods of the radical criticism. Any addi- 
tions which it may make to our knowledge of Old and New Testament 
philology, grammar, text criticism, archeology and the like certainly call 
for grateful recognition and their due meed of praise. It would, however, be 
little less than criminal in one reviewing this book to let the public lose 
sight of the fact that the burning questions raised by this series are such as 
these: What are the results reached by these self-styled leaders of modern 
Biblical scholarship ? What views do they hold and teach as to the several 
books of each Testament ? After these ‘‘ most ancient documents of our 
Holy Religion ’’ have passed through the hands of the radical criticism, how 
do they appear ? Is the Old Testament still to be the Christian’s armory, as 
it was Christ’s ? Will it still be found worthy to be called “ the oracles of 
God,” “ the Scriptures of truth??? We have had many gracious assurances 
on these points from individual critics of the radical school. For these we 
are not ungrateful. The public, however, is very much more concerned to 
get clearly before it the facts that the radical criticism has to offer, than to 
know the sentiments of individual critics. Feelings change, but facts re- 
main. Facts ought to and in the end will control sentiments. One of the 
two main questions, therefore, which present themselves in connection with 
this International Series of Commentaries is, What does it propose for our 
acceptance as the facts in regard to the Old and New Testaments, and the 
several books of which they are composed ? 

The second is, if possible, an even more important question. It is this: 
What are the methods by which these results have been reached ? Our judg- 
ment as to the methods will largely determine our attitude towards the re- 
sults attained by the radical criticism. If the methods are essentially vicious, 
the results can hardly be beyond suspicion. In the words, if not in the spirit 
of the New York Evangelist, I may say: ‘‘ We believe this series to be of 
epoch-making importance. Much of the mental distress, distrust and con- 
troversy of recent years, is due to the fact that educated people, generally, 
are not clearly aware either of the character or the scope of the new methods 
of Bible study. ‘The present series undertakes to present, in orderly, sys- 
tematic form, the results of modern scholarship as it bears upon the Bible 

b+ 
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book by book Half of the strength of the series is due to the fact that 
its editors and authors are at once scholars and men of letters.’’ These words 
remind us of the case of Caiaphas, who prophesied without knowing that or 
what he prophesied. Certainly the main value of X’s commentary lies in the 
fact that those who read it will be made ‘‘ clearly aware ”’ both * of the charac- 
ter”? and ‘‘of the scope of the new methods of Bible study,”’ and can no 
longer doubt what will be their ‘‘ results ’’ as they bear upon the historicity, 
the inspiration, the authority and the religious and ethical value of ‘“ the 
Bible book by book.’’ Its ‘‘ strength ”’ lies not in any special mastery of the 
Biblical data which it more than other commentaries exhibits, not in any 
strikingly new information it presents in reference to those data, not in any 
special discrimination that it shows in handling them, not in any special so- 
briety which it exhibits in reasoning upon them, but partly in the impression 
of extensive learning produced by its abounding footnotes, partly in a certain 
boldness of assertion which seems to be born of knowledge, and mainly in 
the literary skill which enables X to clothe the most wretched reasoning in 
charming English. X has fully justified the foresight of The Evangelist. 
Though writing a commentary, he does not allow his piety or reverence for 
Scripture to obtrude itself in the least. And for my own part, remembering 
who has said, ‘* Ieannot endure iniquity and crowding to feasts,’”’ I admire 
both the taste and judgment which lead X to spare his readers any religious 
reflections or ethical applications of the matter he was handling. He appears 
never to have permitted himself to forget that he was the representative of 
‘* Scientific Biblical Scholarship,” and as such of that, in their own judgment, 
very small and exclusive company of men who seek truth simply for truth’s 
sake, and who sometimes seem to seek it regardless of the consequences even 
to truth itself. Acting in this capacity, X calmly, dispassionately, almost 
cynically expresses in many places and ways his unmixed contempt for the 
record upon which he is commenting, the writers of it one and all, the relig- 
ion of which it is the record, and the poor little ‘‘ national god ’’ who is the 
central figure of this religion. No competent judge can fail to admire the 
literary polish of the vein of irony that runs through X’s commentary. Many, 
however, will feel that a correct taste and sound judgment—I would not care 
to say a sense of ordinary propriety—would have compelled X either to refrain 
from attempting to write a commentary, or to have refrained from outraging, 
let us not say the tenderest sensibilities, but even the dearest prejudices of 
many who had invested in his book. Further, it ought to have occurred to X 
that in commenting upon the moral obtuseness of E, J, D, and R Maximus 
et Novissimus, he might start others to reflecting upon the moral obtuseness of 
certain theological professors of our own day, of whom, unlike the Apostle 
Paul, we hear from time to time that now they attempt to make havoc of 
the faith which once they professed and preached. 

Passing by the ‘‘ results’? reached by X in his examination of Judges, the 
rest of this notice will deal with the ‘‘ methods”’ by which he has reached 
these ‘‘ results.” 

1. It goes without saying, that X uses the well-known ‘‘ critical ’’ appara- 
tus developed in the progress of the radical criticism of the Pentateuch. 
He assumes as a postulate the existence of J, E, D, with Rs—as they say in 
recipes for soups and salads—* added to suit the taste.’’ The existence and 
interaction of this goodly company are, however, so fundamental to the 
validity of all his results that it will not be amiss to notice a little more 
particularly its constituents and X’s comments upon them. We have, then, 
J (9th cent. B.C.), E (8th cent. B.C.), E, (later part of 8th cent., or early 
part of 7th cent. B.C.), Rje (prior to 621 B.C.), D (really Drije, early in 6th 
cent. B.C.), Rd (really Rdrje), another D (whose work included 1 8. 1-12 
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and whose symbol might possibly be better given as Drje,) and R (to whom 
I shall henceforth refer as R ™ et n, i, ¢., R Maximus et Novissimus, 5th or 4th 
cent. B.C.). Besides these we get glimpses of other shadowy possibilities, 
such as “ Ri” (p. 276) and “ Rd’ (a wholly different personage, school, docu- 
ment or documents, from the Rd previously referred to), ‘‘and,’’ as they 
say in giving the rabble who are to fill in the interstices between the doings of 
the main dramatis persone of a play, “others, ‘later hands,’ ‘ editors,’ 
* glossators,’ ‘ scribes,’ etc.”’ And, asif tuis were not enough to meet the 
exigencies of a theory that has to be established at all hazards, X tells us that 
“J, E, JE, D, R, etc., represent, not individual authors, whose share in the 
work can be exactly assigned by the analysis, but stages of the process, in 
which more than one, perhaps many, successive hands participated, every 
transcription being to some extent a recension” (xxxiii). Such is the 
apparatus of that ‘‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship” of which X is in this 
commentary the exponent. It deserves some attention. 

(1) It discloses one element of the attractiveness of the radical criticism. 
It strikes a chord which exists I suppose in every heart, I mean the love of 
the marvelous. Not only so, but in striking this chord, it carries us back, all] 
unconsciously to ourselves and by an irresistible operation of the law of 
association, to the time when with open-eyed wonder we read the story of 
Cinderella and her great and good godmother, or that of Alladin and his 
wonderful lamp. Like Alladin’s lamp, this apparatus first plunges the radi- 
cal critic into seemingly inextricable difficulties, and then raises up for him 
in his dire extremity the needed R, or E, or Ey, or P; that lets him out. The 
reader’s interest, if at any time it begins to flag, is sure to be startled into 
activity by some new and unlooked-for situation. 

(2) It may not be without profit to note some of the developments that have 
taken place as this scientific criticism ‘‘ advanced ’’ from ‘‘ one stadium ”’ to 
another. Westart with J and E. E is the Elohist, so called froun his use of 
the word DRX. Time passes and E spawns, and we have P, the priestly 
document. E, however, remains. Time passes on, and E spawns again and 
we have E,. In the meanwhile P spawns and we have P,, P,, P;. Time 
passes, and the former E, who heretofore was simply an Elohist, is discovered 
to be, by virtue of a fortunate identity of initials, an Ephraimite, and by a 
similar happy correspondence of initials J, the quondam Jehovist, turns out 
to be a Judahite. Time passes, new emergencies bring new developments, 
and now J, E, E,, D, D,, P, P;, P,, Ps, R, etc., come before us as “ stages in 
a process.’’ They have been, by turns, authors and documents, individuals 
and schools, and now one and the same symbol at one and the same time is, 
as occasion suits, the symbol of a single individual or of a single document, 
of a succession of writers, or of a series of recensions, or finally of a “‘ stage 
in a process.”? We hear much of the progress made in “Scientific Biblical 
Scholarship.”? I submit, however, that the course of the radical criticism as 
outlined above would indicate perplexity rather than progress. There is no 
lack of movement, but as little that looks like ‘‘advance’’ as there is in the 
ceaseless activity of one who having lost himself in a thicket turns now in 
this direction, now in that, ever crossing his own track, in vain effort to find 
or force a way out. 

(3) X claims to be able to distinguish not only J from E, and both J and E 
from D, but also E from E,, and D in Judges from D in 1 Sam. i-xii, 
and from D in Deuteronomy or Joshua. And yet he tells us that E ‘‘ does 
not differ very greatly from J’ (xxix), that E, approaches ‘‘so closely’ to 
“the standpoint ” of D ‘‘that it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide 
whether certain passages or verses should be attributed to the one or the 
other.”’ This looks like saying that J=E=E,=D, a view for which ‘“ tradi- 
tionalists ’’ think there is a constantly accumulating mass of evidence. 
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(4) It will be observed that X would have us believe that beneath the seem- 
ing unity that characterizes the Book of Judges his eye ‘‘ can still distin- 
guish a variety of documents,” namely J, E, E,, Rje, Dand Rmetn, ** which, 
though sometimes mutilated in the process of piecing them together, retain 
sufficient individuality of style and color to prove their original independ- 
ence.’ If this be true, then, either we cannot sufficiently admire the ‘‘in- 
dividuality of styleand color ”’ which characterizes these documents, and which 
has defied not only the lapse of between twenty-five and thirty centuries but 
also all ‘‘ the stages of the process ”’ through which they have passed, or else we 
cannot sufficiently admire the critical acumen of X. It is only truth to say, 
however, that our confidence in X’s critical acumen has suffered abatement 
from the fact that he seems to find it difficult to write a score of pages consecu- 
tively without falling into some more or less palpable ‘‘inconcinnity.” It 
becomes a little confusing, for instance, to be told that “the author* of 
28-16%!” ** excluded’ chapter 9 from his narrative, and in fact was not the 
author of chapter 9 at all, and further was perhaps not the author of chapter 
16. To find ‘‘the author of 2°16” called “the author of owr Book of 
Judges” (276), although he either never saw, or purposely excluded from 
his book Judges 1'-2', 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, that is about one-third of the mat- 
ter in our present Book of Judges, may be scholarly, but, at least, Jacks the 
scientific precision which is so conspicuous in X’s analysis. And so when we 
find D a writer of the sixth century, and R a writer of the fifth or fourth 
century, each by turns declared to be ‘‘ the author ” of ‘* our present Book of 
Judges,”’ or ‘‘our Book of Judges,’’ we can but wonder that a writer whose 
own style is at times so careless should be able to discriminate with such nice 
accuracy between the style of documents so ancient and subjected to so 
many vicissitudes as those of J, E, E,, Dand R™etn, 

2. The following passages will serve to bring before us another character- 
istic feature of X’s method. Speaking of ‘‘ chapter 1'=25,” he says, ‘* This 
account, which in historical value far surpasses any other source that we 
possess for this period, is manifestly extracted from an older work ”’ (xxxii). 
Speaking of the work of R™ etn he says: ‘“‘ In the fifth or fourth century, 
B.C., an editor united the two books ” (that is Deuteronomic Judges and 
pre-Deuteronomic Judges) ‘‘and produced the present book of Judges. In 
doing so he naturally included those parts of JE which D had omitted, 
Judges 1'-25, 9,17, 18, 19-21, etc.”” Commenting on 1’, X says: ‘‘ The ob- 
vious exaggeration is no reason for questioning the genuineness of the verse, 
ete.’’? (18). Commenting on 7”, he says, ‘*and held on to the torches, the 
text adds, with their left hands, and with their right, the horns to blow. 
This is obviously harmonistic.”’ + 

From this “it is obvious,’ or at least would seem, that it is character- 
istic of X’s method either to rely too much upon the critical insight of his 
readers, or to expect his readers to rely too much upon his critical insight. 
It is certainly expecting too much to suppose that the average reader will 
see at a glance points some or all of which have escaped the careful scrutiny 
of such writers, as R. A. Watson (Ezpositor’s Bible), John M. Fuller, R. 
W. Brown (Smith’s Bible Dict.), Bertheau (Ed. 1845), J. J. Lias (Cambridge 
Bible, Judges), C. M. Douglas (Handbook for Bible Classes, Judges), and 
many others. 

It doubtless comes very pat for X to charge D with ‘‘ exaggeration,” 
especially as D, even if he had ever had anything more than an imaginary 
existence, is long since dead. I venture to raise this question, however,— 
** Are there no ethical limitations ’’ upon one’s liberty wantonly to impugn 


* Italics mine unless otherwise stated. 
+See also p. 84 bottom, ‘‘it is evident, ete.’’ 
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the veracity of the dead? J, E, E,, D, etc., are witnesses introduced by X 
to establish a certain very novel view of the history and religion of Israel 
which he has wrought out with his imagination’by the aid and under the 
behest of an evolutionary philosophy. And yet X seems to feel at liberty to 
impugn the veracity of his own witnesses and to mock at their sottish stu- 
pidity. Now, I submit ‘that this is a procedure that no reputable judge 
would tolerate in his court-room. And then for X to pick out so much of 
the testimony of his lying witnesses as suits his purpose and offer that as 
evidence—how inconsistent ! 

The reader’s confidence in X’s critical acumen might perhaps be greater 
but for such jejune criticism as this: ‘To carry a lighted torch concealed in 
an earthen jar would give full occupation to both hands; how Gideon’s men 
managed the horns besides does not appear ’’ (p. 207),—especially when on the 
very next page X reconstructs the narrative of J as follows [‘‘ They sur- 
rounded the camp; Gideon gave the signal by breaking his jar (?v. 19 bf)]; 
and they broke the jars and grasped the torches (? in their left hands, and in 
their right their swords ?), etc.”” From this it seems that, X himself being 
judge, the soldiers of Gideon could carry both “jars”? and “ swords ;’’ why 
not then ‘jars ” and ‘‘ trumpets ?”? Why not indeed ‘ jars,’’ ‘‘ trumpets,”’ 
and ‘‘ swords”’—seeing that their hands would not be required for either of 
the latter until the former were broken and out of the way, nor for the 
swords until the torches and the trumpets had served their purpose and had 
been laid aside? The reader, as he proceeds, finds his capacity for astonish- 
ment exhausted by the freaks of X’s critical acumen. 

3. Another feature of X’s method may be learned from the following 
series of passages. Speaking of what he calls ‘‘ pre-Deuteronomic Judges ”’ 
he says: ‘It is quite possible that, as this author’s work was considerably 
more extensive than the Deuteronomic Judges, he may have found place in 
it for these chapters ”’ (7. e., ch. 17, 18, p. xxx). Commenting upon 1°, X ob- 
serves: ‘‘ [Into my allotted territory] the tribes go not up to conquer for them- 
selves a lot, but each to conquer its own lot It is probable that in 
its original connection v1» was preceded by an account of this partition, and 
possible that traces of this account may be found in Jos. 146ff etc.” (p. 12 f). 
X finds that 1‘ “is superfluous’? and that the narrative is not what he 
would ‘‘ expect’ it to be. His solution of the dilemma is characteristic. 
He says, “ Probably the redactor, having abridged his source by omitting the 
beginning of the story of Adoni-bezek, filled its place with these general 
phrases borrowed from the context ’’ (p. 14; see also p. 85, ‘‘ and have sur- 
mised, etc.’’) 

These passages and a multitude of others seem to illustrate, and in part, 
though only in part, to justify the following statement from the Preface 
(p. vi): ‘* Criticism is thus not only obligatory upon the historian, it is an 
essential part of the work of the exegete. That the task is delicate and 
difficult, and the results in the nature of the case largely conjectural, 
cannot exempt the commentator from trying to solve these knotty 
questions. At the worst, the uncertainties of criticism are infinitely 
preferable to the exegetical violence which is the only alternative.” 
Every one will doubtless be prepared to admit that X revels in con- 
jectures; his pages bristle with ‘* mays,” ‘ ifs,’’ ‘‘ possiblys,”’ ‘* perhapses,”’ 
‘“probablys,” etc. The difficulty is to understand why he should call this 
sort of thing ‘ criticism.”? For instance, suppose I should say that X’s 
‘** knotty”’ solution ef the difficulties which he finds in Judges 1‘ ‘‘ probably ” 
indicates incipient mental aberration, would X regard this as ‘‘ criticism ”’ 
or as sheer impertinence ? I shall, however, say nothing of the sort. I 
shall rather pity X because of the trick which his fancy, jaded by too pro- 
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longed and violent use, has played him. No one will deny that, within cer- 
tain limits, there is a place for conjecture in exegesis. It is unquestionably 
legitimate, at times, to employ conjecture in order to defend an author’s 
character for intelligence and veracity. But it is always of more than doubt- 
ful propriety to resort to conjecture in order to undermine his reputation 
for these qualities, and to do so habitually comes perilously near being a 
crime. 

4. Another feature of X’s method is disclosed by the following passages. 
“Tn either case, we should expect the narrator to explain in some way the 
relation of the two defeats of the same people at the same place” (p. 14). 
‘*In v1 we expect, however, the older name of the place and a name of 
greater note.”? And on the strength of this expectation, and this alone, for 
he confesses that ‘‘ the Hebrew text is confirmed by all the versions,’? X 
proposes to substitute ‘‘ Bethel”? for ‘* Bochim” in Judges 2'. ‘It is 
scarcely to be supposed that after the wonderful manifestation of the 
Messenger of Yahweh, v2!-23, Gideon ventured to require another sign ”’ 
(p. 198). And hence we are told that ‘‘ the premises of v°6-1 are not to be 
sought in v1l-24, but in the missing parallel account of the call of Gideon ”’ 
(p. 198). And so I might go on citing passage after passage of this sort of 
‘* criticism.”’ 

It does not seem to have occurred to X that, wholly apart from the inher- 
ent viciousness of this sort of procedure, which has been shown by Dr. W. 
H. Green in his recent valuable work on The Higher Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, its employment in the present instance has been precluded by his 
own statements. If it be true that D (if D is ‘‘ the author ”’ referred to) or 
R (if he is ‘‘the author’? X had in mind) ‘filled in the blanks,’’ occa- 
sioned by his ignorance of the struggle narrated in Judges 37-1, *‘ with the 
first chance names at hand,” is it not as idle to try to guess what we are to 
‘* expect’ from such a writer, as it would be to try to ‘‘ surmise ’’ what X, 
for instance, will say when he gets into a tight place, or, for that matter, 
even when he has the whole field to himself and nothing but his own per- 
versity to contend with ? 

I have already exceeded the limits prescribed for this notice and must con- 
clude, reserving further discussion of X’s results and methods for another 
occasion. 

As summing up the general impression made by X’s ‘‘ rifacimento ” I may 
be pardoned for referring to a bit of personal history. It was in the sixties 
and the first day of April. A laughter-loving neighbor, knowing the pa- 
ternal weaknuss, prepared and sent to the writer’s father two dainty and de- 
lightful-looking lemon puddings. The pastry was a work of art, the baking 
was perfection, the ingredients were the best the market could afford, but the 
filling was sawdust. The disappointment occasioned by this innocent decep- 
tion was keen, but momentary. The memory, however, of the waste of such 
materials, together with the thought of the wonderful possibilities disclosed 
in those sawdust puddings, has remained with the writer to the present day. 

Columbia, S. C. WILLIAM M. MCPHEETERS. 


Das Bucu Jos nach Anleitung der Strophik und der Septuaginta auf 
seine urspriingliche Form zuriickgefiihrt und im Versmasse des 
Urtextes iibersetzt von GusTAV BICKELL. Vienna, 1894. 6% x 10 
inches, pp. 68. 


Prof. Gustav Bickell has long been known as a specialist in the field of 
Hebrew metre, and the Septuagint version, and this is his reconstellation of 
the “ Original Poem of Job.”?> The mathematical formula by whose inerrant 
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accuracy he has been able to discover and present to the world exactly what 
the author originally wrote is as follows: By the aid of the Sahidic transla- 
tion identified by Bickell himself in the Library of the Propaganda, Rome, and 
published by Ciasca in 1888, eliminate from the current LXX. text the addi- 
tions of Theodotion partly obelised in Origen’s Hexapla. Test what remains 
by Prof. Bickell’s theory that Job was originally written in four-lined strophes 
of seven-syllabled iambics. Read this in the light of your innate and there- 
fore inerrant sense of the fitness of things. What fits this threefold Pro- 
crustean bed is the original poem of Job. The net result is that innumerable 
verses fall out entirely; Elihu’s speech, xxxii. 1-xxxvii. 24 and the descrip- 
tion of the crocodile, x]. 15-xli. 34, and xxiv. 5-24, are relegated to an appen- 
dix as no part of the original work ; and xix. 25, 26, becomes: , 
“‘T know that a deliverer liveth for me, 

Although too late; dust covereth me ! 

My witness will avenge me, 

A curse light on mine adversaries. 

My soul is in pain.” 


It is clearly conceivable, first, that the Septuagint version cannot rank 
above the Massoretic text even did it exist in its pristine, immaculate form ; 
secondly, that the greatly mutilated Sahidic version cannot entirely rule out 
other witnesses as to the original LXX.; thirdly, that the theory of Hebrew 
poetry of which Prof. Bickell claims to be Entdecker—why not Empfinder ?— 
is a delusion and a snare; and fourthly, that Prof. Bickell’s sense of the fitness 
of things may possibly be slightly aside the mark. The criteria, then, will 
not commend themselves to any scholar who has worked enough in the LXX. 
version to know that a vast deal of work is yet to be done before that version 
should be used to reconstruct the Massoretic text. The recensions of 
Hesychius, Lucian and Eusebius and Pamphilus, the versions of Aquila and 
Symmachus, and the transcriptional probabilities are all factors to be 
analyzed, dealt with and weighed before the testimony of the LXX. can be set 
down right. When these factors are determined, then, the writer at least 
is persuaded, the original poem of Job will be found practically identical 
with the present Massoretic text, whether it can be scanned in seven-syllabled 
iambics or not. 

This work contains, besides the translation, a clear and instructive intro- 
duction, and a few notes on the translation. Apart from its tendencies it 
deserves careful study by students of the Word; though its greatest value 
is for workers in the LXX. 

Wyebrooke, Pa. R. B. WooDWworTu. 


ACTA APOSTOLORUM sive Luce ad Theophilum liber alter. Editio philo- 
logica apparatu critico, commentario perpetuo, indice verborum illus- 
trata, auctore Friderico Blass, philologic classic in Univ. Halensi cum 
Vitebergensi consociata professore p. 0. Gittingen: Vandenheck & 
Ruprecht, 1895; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. Pp. x, 334. 


The edition of the Acts by Prof. Blass has attracted wide attention, partly 
because it is unusual for a classical scholar to issue an edition of Scripture, 
and partly because of the critical conclusions to which the editor in this 
instance has come. It is instructive to observe the way in which a dis- 
tinguished classical philologist views the questions in debate among theo- 
logical writers. The latter, like all specialists, have their traditions and par- 
ticular standards of judgment, and the classicist, who ventures into their 
camp, may give them light by his opinions formed from a broader point of 
view. He may, however, fail to appreciate the tests of truth and methods 
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of investigation which they have found most trustworthy. In hisjudgment on 
the authorship and unity of the Acts, Prof. Blass puts himself on the con- 
servative side; in this respect being in notable contrast to the recent 
attempts of Spitta, Clemen and Jiingst to analyze the book into two or more 
sources assigned to as many authors. He assigns the whole of it to Luke, 
and we learn incidentally that he accepts the authenticity of all the thirteen 
Pauline epistles. He dates the Acts at Rome shortly after the period at 
which its narrative closes. He firmly sets himself against the theory that the 
third Gospel, written earlier than Acts, must have been composed after the 
fall of Jerusalem on account of the phraseology in which it reports Christ’s 
eschatological discourse. He defends also the historical trustworthiness of 
Acts, though with a fling at both the conservatives who say that Scripture 
cannot err even in trifles and at the critics who are sure that it errs in great - 
things. He regards the miraculous element in the book as at least additional 
evidence for its Lucan authorship, since belief in miracles was universal in 
the apostolic age. As to its sources, the ‘‘ we passages’ prove that much of 
its contents came from the author’s personal knowledge, while the earlier 
portions were doubtless derived from Philip (xxi. 8), or from John Mark or 
Barnabas. The reports of the early speeches point to the author’s use also of 
written memoirs, doubtless derived from thé Jerusalem church. 

The Acts, however, he contends, is a literary unit, the product of one 
author, and presents many of the qualities of the third Gospel. Of its 
literary merits Blass says, ‘‘ This book not only is the best written of all the 
New Testament books, but also shows an art not unworthy of a Greek or 
Roman historian.’’ After briefly pointing out the peculiarities of Lucan 
diction and ‘its deviations from, as well as frequent accord with, classical 
usages, and after noting its variation in different portions of his books, 
Blass admirably sums up the elements of Luke’s style by describ- 
ing it as consisting of ‘‘the common Greek language (the zoev7), with 
Hebraic coloring, Christian terms, and certain phrases taken from Greek 
books or from the usage of more cultivated people.’? He even suggests in 
xxvii. 41 a reminiscence of Homer. In discussing the chronology, he is dis- 
posed, we think, to give undue weight to the statements of Eusebius and 
Jerome, based, he thinks, on Julius Africanus, which result in bringing Paul 
to Rome as early as A.D. 57, in assigning the Jerusalem council to 47, 
and in allowing a very brief period for the events recorded in the first 
seven chapters. In this he will probably be followed by few, although many 
points in the chronology of Acts must certainly be regarded as provisional. 
It is, however, very unlikely that the accession of Festus was earlier than 60 
(see Schiirer, Hist. of Jew. People ete., Div. i, Vol. ii, p. 182, note) ; 
Orosius, who assigns the decree of Claudius (Acts xvii. 2) to 49, is not suf- 
ficiently reliable ; the three years 44-47 are hardly enough for the first mis- 
sionary journey and its consequences, leading to the activity of the Judaizers ; 
and the space of a year is certainly insufficient for the development of the 
early Jerusalem church. 

The commentary itself is very condensed, but exceedingly rich in notes on 
the meaning and use of words and on the philology and grammar of the text. 
It cannot fail to be of great value to all future students of the book, and is 
eminently suggestive and sober. But the point of chief critical interest in 
Prof. Blass’ work, and the one which has caused it to attract wide attention, 
is his discussion of the tert of Acts and the method of textual criticism fol- 
lowed by him. He holds that its MSS. and versions are divisible into two 
classes, through which it is possible to obtain two recensions of the book, one 
of which, contained in most MSS., is shorter than the other and gives what 
is commonly called the Eastern text; the other more prolix, but containing 
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important additional information and commonly, though with some inac- 
curacy, known as the Western. He prefers to cail them simply a and 
respectively. £ is mainly to be derived from Codex Beze (D and d), though 
even this MS. does not give # purely, because of mixture from a. Its 
exemplar also had itself a mixed text. £ is also found in the Harklean 
Syriac and still more purely in the Latin palimpsest of Fleury, of the seventh 
century though its text was used by Cyprian, and in some quotations from 
Augustine. Blass appeals alsu for # to readings in Codex Laudianus, 
minuscule 137 of the eleventh century, the Sahidic version, and especially 
to the Latin Codex at Stockholm, called Gigas, written in the thirteenth 
century but containing a large pre-Hieronymian element, and to the Latin 
palimpsest Vindobonensis. Out of these sources he thinks it possible to 
obtain approximately by the exclusion of a, which is found, more or less 
purely, in the other authorities and which, being the text of Acts commonly 
received in the Church, naturally corrupted the transmission of /, 

Prof. Blass, however, does not stop here. He not only thinks that ? can 
be traced back into the second century, but that it cannot be regarded, as 
textual critics have usually done, as a corrupted form of a. # shows in 
numerous cases, he thinks, independent knowledge of the facts recorded, 
such as could only have been possessed by one as conversant with the history 
as was Luke himself. The author of ? moreover shows familiarity with the 
vocabulary and style of Luke. On theother hand « appears, when internally 
examined, more like an abbreviated and smoothly-finished transcript of 8 
than does # a corrupted recension of a. Prof. Blass believes that both recen- 
sions came from Luke himself; that # was the author’s first draft of his 
book and a an emended draft ; that both therefore are equally genuine texts. 
About two hundred years ago, Le Clere suggested that Luke twice edited 
the Acts (cf. Blass, Addenda et Corrigenda, p. 32); but the idea has never 
been adopted by modern students of the text, so that Blass’ conclusion has 
excited no little surprise. On it he has arranged his edition. He places at 
the top of the page the text of a, as he judges that it should be critically 
restored. Below this he places the readings of § as he has restored them. In 
the condensed critical apparatus also, below the text, he gives his authorities 
first for the a text and below that for the £. 

Here then is a textual theory as interesting as it is novel, and we venture 
some remarks upon it. 

So far as recension « is concerned, Blass’ edition, while agreeing in most 
points with those of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, frequently differs 
from these; and where it does, his judgment is hardly likely to be accepted, 
since he depends too often on subjective reasoning, and even presumes to insert 
many conjectural emendations. Editors of the classics must often do this 
because of the paucity of MSS.; but such procedure is not justified in the 
New Testament. #.g., he reads (i. 12), éa:dv for éardvog, in the face of all 
the MSS., to conform to the usual, but not invariable, usage of Josephus. 
In i. 25, he reads zi7zpov (with xC*E, et al.) for cézov (with A BC D vulg. 
sah. Gig.), because the latter word is unusual in this sense in the New Test- 
ament, and because ag’ 7s instead of dg’ v5 follows; surely quite insufficient 
reasons. In ii.8,he reads ryy (d/ay dtddextov (with D Gig. it., etc.), instead of 
TY, (Ota Ovahkdzto (with all Greek MSS., except D), because azober tH Orakézto 
is poor Greek and arose, he thinks, in the MSS. from the dative in ver. 6. In 
xiii. 14, he reads ’Avredyetay t7¢ Ileordias in defiance of » A BC. In xvi. 8, 
he reads dreAddvreg tiv Muactay (with D vulg. Gig.), instead of zapeAidvtes 
(with all other MSS.), because, he says, the missionaries passed through, not 
around, Mysia to go to Troas; which is not only an unwarranted 
intrusion of subjective opinion into the editing, but is unnecessary, since 
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napeA¥ovres, MAY mean “ neglecting,” after the analogy of Luke xi. 42, xv. 
29, as it may also be translated in the # text of xvii. 15 (xap7AYev 62 tH 
@cacaitav). These few examples arouse, it must be confessed, serious sus- 
picion of the value of Blass’ principles of textual editing ; for while the best 
MSS. are certainly not infallible, still less so must be the opinion of even the 
most learned critic as to what an ancient author actually wrote. 

This suspicion continues also when we examine Prof. Blass’ reconstruction 
of his 7 text, apart from his theory of its relation to a. The restoration of ? 
is confessedly tentative; but numerous instances ‘occur in which it is diffi- 
cult to see that the external evidence for alleged readings of Is sufficient. 
Blass mainly relies for # on D, especially when supported by others of the 3 
authorities; but he frequently accepts, as belonging to &, readings with 
little support which may be more naturally explained either as the loose 
renderings of translators, or as explanatory corruptions of the text. 

Assuming, however, the editor’s restoration of the two texts of Acts, his 
theory of their relation to one another must be examined. Its strength lies 
in the fact that # contains a number of statements not found in a, which 
appear to give original information, and to have come from some one as 
familiar with the history as Luke himself was. Prof. Ramsay (Church in the 
Rom. Emp.) believes these to point to a recension of Acts made early in.the 
second century by a companion of Lukeand Paul. But Blass holds that they 
belong to Luke’s first draft of his book, and is confirmed in his view by what 
he regards as evidence that the author of 3 had the same vocabulary and 
style as the author of a. It is his theory alone with which we are at present 
concerned. And certainly these items of additional information, found most 
frequently in the record of Paul’s journeys, are very curious and interesting. 
We have, e. g., ii. 1, the gift of the Spirit placed before the day of Pentecost ; 
iii. 1, rd deedevdv, “in the afternoon ;” viii. 87, ‘‘ And Philip said to him, If 
thou believest with all thy heart (thou mayest). And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jesus is the Son of God ;”’ ix. 30, addition of the words, ‘*by 
night ;” x. 11, xi. 5, ‘‘a shining sheet,’’ instead of ‘‘a great sheet;’’ x. 25, 
** As Peter drew near to Cesarea, one of the servants ran before and 
announced that he had come. And Cornelius having rushed forth and met 
him, fell at his feet, etc.;”’ xi. 2, ‘* Peter therefore, after some time wished to 
go to Jerusalem; and having called the brethren and strengthened them, 
making much discourse, he passed up through the regions teaching them 
until he reached Jerusalem and announced to them the grace of God. But 
the brethren of the circumcision disputed with him ;’’ xi. 28, ‘‘and when we 
were assembled,”’ thus implying that the author wasin Antioch at the time ; 
xii. 5, Peter was kept in prison ‘‘ by the royal cohort ;” xii. 10, ‘‘ they went 
down the seven steps ;”’ xii. 23, ‘‘and having come down from the Bema, he 
became worm-eaten while yet alive and so expired ;”’ xiii. 43, ‘‘ And it came 
to pass that the Word (of God) went through the whole city ;”’ xiv. 4, in- 
stead of ‘‘the Jews who disbelieved ” (so a) § has “‘ But the chiefs of the 
synagogues of the Jews and the rulers,”’ and, after mentioning the persecu- 
tion, adds, *‘ But the Lord quickly gave peace ;” xiv. 19, a much longer 
account while in ver. 20, ‘* then the brethren surrounded him, and, when the 
multitude had gone away at evening, he arose and went into the city ;’’ xiv. 25, 
** they went down to Attalia, evangelizing them ;’’ xv. 2, ‘* those who had come 
from Jerusalem directed them (Paul and Barnabas) to go up to the apostles 
and elders in Jerusalein to be judged before them concerning this question ;”’ 
xv. 12, ‘‘and when the elders had given their consent to the things spoken 
by Paul, etc.;’? xv. 20, ‘‘ariything strangled” of a omitted and after 
‘** blood ”’ the golden rule in its negative form is added (so ver. 29); xvi. 11, 
** on the morrow having sailed from Troas ;”’ xvi. 30, ‘‘ and he brought them 
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(Paul and Silas) out, having made secure the rest (of the prisoners) 5”? xvii. 15, 
‘*but he passed by Thessaly, for he was forbidden to preach the Word to 
them ;”’ xviii. 2, ‘* Paul was known to Aquila because he was of the same 
tribe and trade;” xviii. 4, ‘‘ Paul discoursed, bringing in (incidentally) the 
name of the Lord Jesus;”’ xviii. 17, ‘‘and Gallio pretended not to see,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ cared for none of these things; xviii. 19, ‘‘ on the next sabbath 
he went into the synagogne ;”’ xviii. 21, ‘‘ It is necessary for me by all means 
to be at Jerusalem during the coming feast ;’’ xviii. 25, ‘‘ Apollos had been 
instructed in the way of the Lord in his native city ;” xix. 1, ‘*‘ When Paul 
wished according to his own plan to go to Jerusalem, the Spirit bade him 
return to Asia ;”’ xix. 9, ‘* Paul taught daily in the school of Tyrannus from 
the fifth to the tenth hour ;” xix. 28, *‘ running into the public way, they cried, 
etc.;’? xx. 12, ‘Sas they were saluting him;” xx. 15, ‘‘ and remaining (over 
night) at Trogilium, on the next day we came to Miletus;’’ xxi. 1, ‘‘ and 
from there to Patara and Myra,” xxi. 16, 17, 8 represents Mnason as living 
in a village between Caesarea and Jerusalem ; xxiv. 24, 27, Drusilla is repre- 
sented as taking special interest in Paul; xxv. 24, 25, #4 makes Festus say that 
the Jews demanded Paul’s death without giving him opportunity for defense, 
but that he could not grant this on account of the emperor’s orders ; xxvii. 1, 
‘*on the morrow ;”’ xxvii. 5, ‘‘and having sailed across the Cilician gulf 
and the Pamphylian sea in fifteen days, we came to Myra;” xxviii. 16, 
“The centurion delivered the prisoners to the prefect of the guard 
(atpatonzcddpyy), but Paul was permitted to live by himself outside of the 
camp with the soldier who guarded him.’? But before estimating the 
cogency of the inference which Prof. Blass draws from such items of 8, we 
should remember that they form only a select few of the readings of that 
recension and that the other readings, if alone, would probably never have 
suggested his hypothesis, but would have been regarded by him, as by others, 
as textual expansions and corruptions such as constantly appear in that great 
stream of text transmission known as the ‘“‘ Western.”? The question first 
arises whether it is correct, on account of these comparatively few readings, 
to infer that not only they, but. all the other readings of the # recen- 
sion are original. It is at least an equally probable inference that, in the 
Acts, an unusually large amount of more or less trustworthy tradition mingled 
itself into the transmission of the text. The necessity under which Prof. 
Blass rests of explaining all the a readings as the author’s revision of the ? 
readings weights his hypothesis heavily. It is impossible here to review 
these readings in detail, but after carefully going over them, we have felt 
that the vast majority will approve themselves to most students as more 
probably corruptions of a than the contrary. Moreover, of the special read- 
ings enumerated above, many are equally capable of other explanations than 
that they came from the original author, and some of them seem positively to 
resist that explanation. A few of them may be explained as rhetorical 
embellishments (ix. 80, x. 11, x. 25, xii. 5, 28, xix. 28); a larger number as 
explanatory statement suggested by the context (iii. 1, xiv. 2, 19, 25, xv. 12, 
xviii. 2,4, 17, 21, xx. 12); others as arising from a desire to complete the 
account in Acts by geographical, chronological or historical matter, such as 
would naturally suggest itself to later copyists who were sometimes also 
self-constituted expositors (xi. 2, xiv. 2, xxiv. 24, 27, xxv. 24, 25, xxviii. 16, 
and the passages in which Paul’s movements are described with additional 
chronological or geographical details, xvi. 11, 30, xvii. 15, xviii. 9, xx. 5, xxi. 
1, xxvii. 1). There remain a few which have especially the appearance of 
originality, but whatever their origin, they are not enough to base the theory 
upon. Nor in any of these cases can we understand why Luke in revising 
his work should have made the changes he did. He gives so much minute 
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information that there would seem to have been no reason for his omission 
of these other details. In fact the two texts occasionally differ seriously. 
Not to speak of ii. 1 (where according to 7 the Spirit came before Pentecost, 
which Blass thinks the right interpretation of a) and xxi. 16, 17 (where # 
makes Mnason live in a village between Czesarea and Jerusalem), the 
accounts of the council in xv are hard to ascribe to the same author, since 8 
represents the Judaizers at Antioch as ordering Paul and Barnabas to go up 
to the apostles and elders to be judged concerning the question at issue and 
seriously changes the description of what the council required of Gentile con- 
verts. Nor does Blass’ contention that the vocabulary and style of f points 
to the same author as a appear to us‘convineing. According to his calcula- 
tion (p. 334), out of sixty peculiar words in f, twenty-nine are peculiarly 
Lucan. This is less than half, and of the remainder thirteen are not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament. On the other hand, there seem to us to be 
in # evidences of postapostolic ideas and associations. Thus, v. 39, Gamaliel 
is made to say, ‘* But if this authority (of the apostles) be of God’s will, ye 
cannot overthrow them, neither ye nor kings nor tyrants.’”’ So vi. 1, ‘‘ their 
widows were neglected by the Hebrew deacons,’’ seems rather an interpola- 
tion of the later office than to refer (Blass) to the agents which the apostles 
employed. viii. 37 is clearly a later liturgical corruption. xi. 28 appears to 
embody the early tradition that Luke came from Antioch. xiii. 14 ‘‘ Antioch 
of Pisidia’’ (which Blass accepts in a as well as #) implies a later political ar- 
rangement of Central Asia Minor than that of the first century (cf. Ramsay, 
Church in the Rom. Emp., p. 25). The account of the council smacks also of 
later ecclesiasticism; and may not the language of Festus (xxv. 24, 8, “I 
could not deliver him (without trial), because of the emperor’s orders ; but I 
said that, if any one wish to accuse him, he should come to me to Cesarea,”’ 
etc.) indicate a confused reminiscence by the writer [it is found only in the 
margin of the later Syrian and partially in the Bohemian version] of the. 
rescript of Trajan to Pliny ? 

Blass’ theory of the origin of 7 seems to us therefore unproved. It still 
appears more probable that the Western text was formed by a variety of 
causes, all of the nature of textual corruptions. It is quite possible that some 
of the peculiar readings of 7 take us back to a very early period, and some of 
them seem to have originated from a hand quite familiar with the region of 
Paul’s journeys. Even so, however, we are not persuaded that they all came 
from one source, and.as Prof. Rendel Harris has remarked (Four Lectures 
on the Western Text, p. 66), ‘‘ There is nothing against which we need to be 
so much on our guard as the seductive supposition that the cause of certain 
variants is necessarily the cause of the remainder.’’? But, while demurring to 
Prof. Blass’ theory of the text, his edition of the Acts must be welcomed as 
a noble monument of Biblical criticism and one likely to stem the tide 
of unreasonable analysis and of suspicion of Luke’s book for many yeurs to 
come. 

Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


DiE CHRONOLOGIE DER PAULINISCHEN BRIEFE aufs Neue untersucht 
von Lic. Dr. CARL CLEMEN. Halle a.8.: Max Niemeyer, 1898. Pp. 292. 
DIE EINHEITLICHKEIT DER PAULINISCHEN BRIEFE gepriift von Lic. 


Dr. CARL CLEMEN. GOttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1894; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner. Pp. 183. 4 mk. 80 pf. 


These two essays by Dr. Clemen are so intimately connected that they 
really form but one work. In fact, the Einheitlichkeit should have preceded 
the Chronologic; for the latter continually builds on conclusions whose proof 
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—such as it is—must be sought in the former, which was published a year 
later. Dissatisfied with the labors of all his predecessors, in these works Dr. 
Clemen undertakes to reconstruct the chronology of Paul’s life, to trace 
the evolution of Paul’s theological opinions, and to arrange the literary 
remains of the apostle, i. ¢., his epistles, in their true chronological and 
logical order. A large undertaking! And our author is conscious that it is 
such, both because of its importance and because of the high qualifications 
needed for the task. Dr. Clemen does certainly possess some of these quali- 
fications. He is keen, scholarly, widely read, and knows what should be the 
canons for such criticism as he attempts. 

No attempt at a chronology of Paul’s life can ignore the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,and most scholars make Acts the basis of their constructive work in this 
line. Notso Dr. Clemen. He thinks that he can show that the chronology 
of Acts is utterly untrustworthy, because inconsistent with itself and at 
variance with the Epistles of Paul. Therefore he makes this the first part 
of his task—to subject the Acts to a rigid criticism in order to determine its 
value as a historical witness. The result of this criticism is to announce 
that our canonical Acts is in reality a welding together of four or more inde- 
pendent narratives—a ‘‘ History of the Hellenists,” a ‘‘ History of Peter,” a 
** History of Paul,” ete.—which minor histories, after having experienced 
more or less change at the hands of editors, were combined into one whole 
by a redactor of Judaistic tendencies whose work had the good fortune to 
be re-revised by a final editor of Pauline or anti-Judaistic tendencies. Our 
author does not in these books investigate the first five chapters at all—or 
the result might be still more complicated.* We are informed that the 
independent histories, though of small compass, were trustworthy sources. 
And hence the untrustworthiness of our Acts is due to the large amount of 
editorial material which it contains. These editors had read Paul’s epistles 
—to some extent—and tried to combine their evidence with that of the his- 
tories before them, but failed to make the proper connections. The author 
of the ‘‘ History of Paul,’? embedded in chaps. xxi-xxviii of Acts, was 
Luke: the authors of the other narratives are unknown, as are also the 
redactors. 

On the basis of these investigations certain tentative conclusions are reached 
regarding the chronology of Paul’s life and literary activity, which in turn 
are compared with results of a similar investigation applied to the Epistles, 
and of course found to agree. The criticism of the Epistles has a twofold 
object: first, to ascertain their historical situation and order of succession ; 
secondly, to discover the evolution through which Paul’s theology has 
passed. It is in this portion of the Chronologie that the results afterward 
published in the Einheitlichkeit are presupposed and made use of. The dis- 
tinction between the two works is that the latter concerns itself with the 
single question of the literary unity of the Epistles, while the former has a 
broader scope. 

The main conclusions are as follows: Jesus was crucified A.D. 35; two 
years later Paul was converted (A.D. 37). By the year 54 the apostle had 
made three missionary journeys, ending the last one by a visit to Jerusalem, 
at which time the Apostolic Council took place. This marked a crisis in the 
apostle’s life. It was followed by a fourth missionary journey in Asia 
Minor. In 58 he was imprisoned in Palestine, in 61 he arrived in Rome, in 
64 was execated. The epistlés were written in the following order: 47 A.D. 
1 Thess.; 48 A.D. 2 Thess.; 49 or 50 A.D. an epistle to the Corinthians now 

* An investigation of the first five chapters of Acts has, however, appeared from Dr. Clemen’s 


pen in the Studien und Kritiken, 1895, ii, pp. 297-357. Additional sources are assumed for these 
chapters. 
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embedded in our 1 Cor. (= xv. 1-55, 57f., iii. 10-15, 21-23 ; perhaps also 16- 
20; vii. 17-24, ix. 1-10, 22, 25-30, xiv. 33b-86; also 2 Cor. xii. 20, 21, vi. 14- 
vii. 1), soon followed by a second (= our 1 Cor. i. 1-iii. 9, iv. 1-vii. 16, vii. 
25-viii. 13, x. 31-xiv. 388, 37-40, xvi. 1-24); 51 A.D. a third epistle to the 
Corinthians (= 2 Cor. ix), soon followed by a fourth (= 2 Cor. x. 1-xii. 19, 
xiii. 1-10); 52 A.D. a fifth epistle to the same church (= remainder of 
2 Cor.); 52 or 53 A.D. a short note addressed to Titus (Tit. iii. 12-14); 
Romans was written in the winter of 53 and 54 while wintering at Corinth. 
After the Apostolic Council Paul took a more independent position towards 
the Judaistic element as seen in the Epistle to Galatians, which followed 
close upon that council (A.D. 54). While imprisoned in Palestine he wrote 
a letter to the Philippians (= ii. 19-24, iii. 2-4, 8, 9), the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, to Philemon, and a note to Timothy (— 2 Tim. iv. 9-18). After 
arriving in Rome he addressed another note to Timothy (= 2 Tim. i. 15-18), 
and a second letter to the Philippians (the remainder of our canonical 
epistle), his last literary work which we possess. During his apostolic 
activity of twenty-seven years, his opinions underwent great changes. For 
example, the Law at first was considered by him as justifying, but afterwards 
he thought it mainly an agent of condemnation or conviction of sin, while 
finally he viewed it as altogether of transitory and temporary value. So 
with his soteriology ; first he emphasized justification, then the atonement 
or reconciliation, while finally sanctification seemed to him to be the main 
element. The same sort of development is asserted of nearly all the main 
points of Paul’s doctrines. : 

It goes without saying that if but a portion of Clemen’s work can stand the 
test of fair criticism, we must be prepared radically to revise not only our 
chronology and theory of the apostolic Church, but some of our most fun- 
damental conceptions of the validity of Paul’s doctrines. A man who 
changes his opinions on important subject3 three or four times cannot very 
well be considered to possess the authority of an inspired teacher. It is also — 
evident that we have here applied to the New Testament writings that same 
extreme literary and historical criticism which has of late been more promi- 
nently applied to the Old Testament. It would seem that such criticism 
carried its own condemnation with it, were it not supported with such appa- 
rent ability and fairness. Our author really poses as a conservative,—in the 
German sense, of course. He does not sympathize and seldom agrees with 
the extreme Dutch school and its small German following. He tries his best 
to be fair; and if he fails, it is because he falls a victim to the same mental 
tendencies and temptations which have already proved the destruction of 
many a German giant. He measures everything by the standards which 
hold good for a German student of the nineteenth century, but which cannot 
be applied to the literary habits or aétive life of the days of the apostles. 
While Clemen in his study is evolving his theory of the composite character 
and late date of Acts, Ramsay is in Asia Minor with Acts in his hands, at 
every step finding fresh evidence of its historical accuracy. 

But Clemen’s work is not to be despised. It is very valuable. We know 
of no better place to get oriented on the main points of criticism of the Acts 
and Pauline Epistles. Its review of the history of opinion is very complete 
and condensed. Every verse in the Epistles which has had a shadow of 
doubt cast upon its genuineness is discussed and, asa rule, defended. No 
one can attempt to answer his theory concerning the relation of Paul to the 
Corinthian church without first making himself master of the situation 
down to the minutest points of exegesis and chronology. 

Berten, Conn. EDWARD E,. NOURSE. 
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Handbuch der Alttestamentlichen Theologie. Von August Dillmann. Aus 
dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausgegeben von Rudolph Kittel. 8vo, pp. 
565. (Leipzig, 1895; New York: Lemcke & Buechner.) The great emi- 
nence of the late Dr. Dillmann, who stood in the front rank of Old Testament 
scholars, will secure a hearty welcome for this treatise on Old Testament 
Theology taken from his carefully elaborated manuscript lectures. His 
commentaries, which are of the greatest value for learning, exegetical ability 
and thoroughness, are unfortunately marred “y critical prepossessions. Hap- 
pily but little prominence is given to these in the present volume. Indeed 
they scarcely come to the surface except in a few pages near the close, where 
the prophets are summarily reviewed. His determined and effective antag- 
onism to the extreme opinions of Kuenen, Wellhausen and their followers 
in their reconstruction of the history and their depreciation of the religion 
of the Old Testament, is very marked. The reverent spirit with which he 
unfolds the teachings of Scripture, and his constant recognition of the imme- 
diate presence of God in every successive stage of the history of the chosen 
race, controlling, guiding and shaping all to His own gracious ends, are 
exceedingly gratifying. The Old Testament is set in its proper relation to 
the New, and in its absolute antagonism to all heathen religions. There is 
none of that disposition so conspicuous in many others to lower it to a level 
with the heathen religions, or represent it as growing out of them. It is set 
forth as essentially a divine and not a human product. He insists that 
the patriarchal history and religion are necessary to explain the work 
of Moses, and that the latter gives the only satisfactory explanation of 
the labors of the prophets. Kuenen’s notion that the prophets are the 
real originators of the monotheism and spirituality of the religion of Israel 
turns everything topsy-turvy. Prof. Robertson’s thorough refutation of this 
revolutionary theory in his Karly Religion of Israel is expressly referred to 
as “hitting the nail on the head.’? This volume has so much in it that is 
excellent and instructive as to merit almost unqualified commendation, 
except for the limitation which it puts upon the doctrine of inspiration both 
in the chapter devoted to that subject, and here and there in other places, 
particularly in the treatment of the prophets. ——Abriss des Biblischen Ara- 
miisch, Grammatik, nach Handschriften berichtigte Texte, Wérterbuch. 
Von Prof. D. Hermann L. Strack. 8vo, pp. 47. (Leipzig, 1896; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner.) This admirable and marvelously cheap manual from 
the practiced hand of Dr. Strack contains in the briefest possible compass 
the requisites for a complete study of the Biblical Aramean. It is prepared 
with special reference to the needs of ministers and students, who already 
have some knowledge of Hebrew, and no pains have been spared to adapt it 
to their use, and to secure the utmost thoroughness and accuracy. All the 
Aramean in the Old Testament, including even the verse in Jeremiah and 
the words of Laban in Gen. xxxi. 47, is here exhibited in an amended text, 
which has been corrected by a careful collation of the most vaiuable manu- 
scripts, and is an improvement not only upon that of ordinary Hebrew 
Bibles, but even upon that of Baer, particularly in its vocalization. It is 
provided with critical notes in Latin, and a Grammar and Lexicon in Ger- 
man, in which the phenomena of the Biblical Aramean are fully presented, 
without being united or confused with that of the Targums.——The Literary 
Study of the Bible. An Account of the Leading Forms of Literature Rep- 
resented in the Sacred Writings. Intended for English Readers. By Rich- 
ard G. Moulton, Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. Pp. 533. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1895.) The design of this 
interesting and instructive volume is to direct attention to the literary 
attractions of the Bible, which are largely overlooked and disregarded not 
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only by casual readers but even by devout students of the sacred volume. 
The distinguished author has a high appreciation of. what is beautiful, 
appropriate and impressive in literary art, and has a rare faculty of enkind- 
ling in his readers the enthusiastic admiration of which he is possessed him- 
self. It isa great pleasure to follow him in his delineations of the different 
styles of composition that are found in the Scriptures, and in his selection of 
choice and sparkling gems of every description, and the strophical and anti- 
phonal arrangement into which poetic passages are thrown, which though 
fanciful and excessive at times is always striking and suggestive. He is also 
felicitous in setting forth the general scope and tracing the course of thought 
and gradually developed plan of some of the poetic books, and in showing 
how in some cases at least, as for example in the Book of Job, the literary 
structure speaks for the unity of that which some have been disposed to 
sunder. Weare in hearty accord with his strong appeal for “‘ the place in 
liberal education of the Bible treated as literature.’’ ‘* Whence,” he ex- 
claims, “‘ the neglect of the Bible in our higher schools and colleges? It is 
one of the curiosities of our civilization that we are content to go for our 
liberal education to literatures which, morally, are at an opposite pole from 
ourselves; literatures in which the most exalted tone is often an apotheosis 
of the sensuous, which degrades divinity, not only to the human level, but 
to the lowest level of humanity. It is surely good that our youth, during 
the formative period, should have displayed to them, in a literary dress as 
brilliant as that of Greek literature—in lyrics which Pindar cannot surpass, 
fn rhetoric as forcible as that of Demosthenes, or contemplative prose not 
inferior to Plato’s—a people dominated by an utter passion for righteousness, 
a people whom ideas of purity, of infinite good, of universal order, of faith 
in the irresistible downfall of all moral evil, moved to a poetic passion as 
fervid, and speech as musical, as when Sappho sang of love or -£schylus 
thundered his deep notes of destiny.” 
Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


I1.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


BARDENHEWER, OTTO. PATROLOGIE. Freib. im B.: Herder, 1894; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner. 8vo, pp. x, 635. 


REZBANYAY, JOSEPHUS. COMPENDIUM PATROLOGL® ET PATRISTIC-e. 
Quinque-Ecclesiis, Taizs; Wien: Perles; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner, 1894. 8vo, pp. xvi, 704, 

ScHMID, BERNHARD. GRUNDLINIEN D. PATROLOGIE. 4te Aufl. Freib. i. 
B.: Herder ; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1895. 12mo, pp. xi. 232. 


These three works are all by Roman Catholic authors. The first two ex- 
hibit a contrast which is both curious and typical. The one is German, lit- 
erary, bibliographical and up to date; the other is Latin, doctrinal and lags 
bibliographically. Both apply their method well, but the method of Rez- 
banyay seems a little old-fashioned, while that of Bardenhewer, though not 
free from traditional and confessional influences, is very much in touch with 
modern things. 

Rezbanyay distinguishes between Patrology, Patristics and Literary His- 
tory, Patrology being equal to criticism, Patristics dealing with the theologi- 
cal subject matter, and Literary History with the lives of the writers and 
the history of the writings. With this distinction in mind, he naturally, in 
‘** Patrology and Patristics,” gives maximum attention to criticism and doc- 
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trine (in a method which admits at times even of extended selections) and 
minimum attention to Literary History. Bardenhewer, on the other hand, 
defines Patrology as the science of the life, writings and teachings of the 
fathers. If the distinction of Patristics is to be made, then this relates 
primarily to doctrine, but he makes the excellent point that the old Patris- 
tics has grown into the history of doctrine, and when treated as a separate 
discipline belongs with this, while it is simply a part of Patrology when it 
is treated in connection with the lives and writings of the fathers. In fact 
Bardenhewer hits an excellent definition and form, mediating between the 
old Patrological Patristic handbook of the Roman Catholic and the new 
Protestant fashion of purely literary-historical treatment which has led to 
the logical discarding of the name Patrology for that of ‘*‘ History of Early 
Christian Literature’? by Harnack and Kriiger. 

In reality there is a science of Patrology. The body of facts is the early 
Christian writings. To examine these facts inside and out and to express 
the total human knowledge respecting them is a science, and the condensed 
exposition of this total knowledge at any given time is properly a Patrology, 
just as a similar exposition of knowledge concerning the earth is a Geology. 
It is a matter of congratulation that Bardenhewer has approached so closely 
to the best modern method and has at the same time retained the conception 
of Patrology as a whole, making more clear by his definition the interesting 
fact that Patrology as the science of the life, writings and teaching of the 
fathers, has developed on the one hand into a specialized discipline as Patris- 
tics and History of Doctrine, and on the other hand into a similar specializa- 
tion in Literary History and Criticism. 

Bardenhewer mediates also in fullness of treatment between Harnack and 
Kriiger and, indeed, each of these many recent works on the fathers has its 
own scope and place. Among them, Rezbanyay appeals least to any except 
students in Roman Catholic seminaries ; Schmid’s work is merely, as he him- 
self calls it, a skeleton of Patrology; Kriiger is fuller and much more scien- 
tific; and Bardenhewer has more substance and more apparatus, but is 
perhaps not quite as convenient for constant reference; while Harnack is 
uniquely minute and scholastic. 

All three of the books now under notice have the advantage of their Protes- 
tant rivals in the extent of ground covered, Bardenhewer and Schmid extend- 
ing to include Isidore, while Rezbanyay has a supplementary section which 
includes even St. Alphonsus in the eighteenth century. The bibliographical 
work in Bardenhewer is of the highest order, extensive, well arranged, 
practical. The author thanks his colleague, Dr. C. Weyman, for his aid 
during printing, and those who know Dr. Weyman can well believe that his 
bibliographical knowledge and pains were of great aid in a work of this kind. 
Altogether it is clear from these books that the Catholic Church is taking 
no insignificant share in the revived interest in early Christian literature. 

Princeton. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 


A History OF AURICULAR CONFESSION AND INDULGENCES IN THE 
LATIN CuurcH. By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. Vol. I. Confes- 
sion and Absolution. Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 1896. 


The appearance of this volume is not only a gratification but a surprise. 
We supposed that after the publication of his History of the Inquisition, Dr. 
Lea would enjoy the repose he had earned. But if he finds recreation in 
adding to the great obligations under which he has placed all readers of 
medizval history, they certainly will not complain of the increased burden 
of indebtedness. For no American historical scholar has done more import- 
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ant work than he has in the seven volumes of which the one before us is the 
latest. The treatise of which this is the first installment promises to equal 
in interest any that have preceded it. It is marked by the same fidelity, 
thoroughness and fine simplicity of purpose that are revealed in Dr. Lea’s 
earlier books; and it is well worth noting that it is published in the seventy- 
first year of the author’s life. 

The subject of the present volume is ‘*‘ Auricular Confession and Absolu- 
tion.” The titles of the chapters are ‘ Primitive Christianity,” ‘‘ Discipline,” 
‘**Public Penance,” ‘‘ Reconciliation,’ ‘‘ The Heresies,’”’ ‘‘ The Pardon of 
Sin,” “ The Power of the Keys,” ‘“t Confession,” ‘*‘ Enforced Confession,”’ 
** Jurisdiction,’ ‘* Reserved Cases,’ *‘ The Confessional,” ‘‘ The Seal of 
Confession,’ “* Absolution.’? The evolution of sacerdotal directorship and 
its relations both to ecclesiastical power and to the morals of priest and 
peoples are clearly, fairly and frankly told. Every chapter shows the 
writer’s careful study of the sources and literature of the subject. We 
may expect in the next volume, which will deal with absolution and indul- 
gences, a careful study of the Roman casuistry. Dr. Lea’s chapter on 
** Primitive Christianity”’ is one of the briefest and least satisfactory of 
his chapters. He is not accurate when he says that Christ ‘‘ assumed as a 
postulate that in the dealings of God with man repentance suffices to pro- 
cure pardon for sin,” or when he says that Paul “ gives countenance to the 
theory that sin may be expiated by temporal suffering in the well-known 
passage, ‘ to deliver such a one to Satan for the destruction of the tiesh that 
the Spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


JOHN Knox. A Biography. By HuME Brown. With Plate Frontispiece 


and other Illustrations. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1895. Two 
vols. Demi 8vo. : 


It has long been felt to be desirable that, to disarm if possible the unrea- 
soning prejudice taken up by some against the masterly work of the late 
Dr. M’Crie, the next biography of the Reformer should come from a layman. 
It was, therefore, with thankfulness that the friends of the Reformer and 
of the Reformation in Scotland learned that the task had been undertaken 
by the young Scotsman who had so nobly vindicated the character and ac- 
tions of George Buchanan and cleared his honored name from the malicious 
misrepresentations of those who had little sympathy either with the human- 
istic or the reformatory movement or with the struggle for civil liberty and 
constitutional government, in all of which he played so conspicuous a part. 
And now that we have his book before us, we cannot hesitate to express our 
conviction that he has so fulfilled his new task as to show that, while by no 
means blind to the imperfections of his hero, he is in full sympathy with 
him ; and has been enabled to cast fresh light on several obscure portions of 
his history and generally so to vindicate his character and work as more 
thoroughly than before to establish his claims to be the grandest character in 
connection with the history of the British Reformation and one of the truest 
and most far-seeing patriots his native country has produced. There were 
but few additional gleanings as to his work in Scotland to be gathered up 
after what Dr. M’Crie and Mr. Laing had already done, but these few have 
been faithfully gathered and garnered. There was not a little still to be 
done to set forth in its real importance the work he accomplished in Eng- 
land in the reign of the good king Edward, notwithstanding the contribu- 
tions made by the late Lord Moncrieff and Principal Lorimer ; and still more 
to produce an up-to-date account of the years he spent in Geneva, and the 
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influence which his associations there had in maturing his views and mould- 
ing him for the gigantic struggle which awaited him in Scotland when he 
and the adherents of the Reformation made up their minds to ‘‘ put it to the 
touch to win or lose it all.”’ 

In this brief notice of Mr. Hume Brown’s two volumes we can only 
advert to a few of the matters on which he has succeeded in casting 
fresh light. 1. Through the kindness of two Genevese savants engaged 
on a new edition of the letters of Beza he has been enabled to put us in 
possession of the letter descriptive of the personal appearance of Knox, 
sent along with his portrait to Geneva by Peter Young, who, under Buch- 
anan, had charge of the education of the young Scottish king. The fol- 
lowing is its gist, translated by Mr. Brown, who rightly holds that it set- 
tles conclusively the question of the authenticity of the portrait in Beza’s 
Icones as well as of the Torphichen picture: ‘‘ In stature he was slightly un- 
der the middle height, of well-knit and graceful figure, with shoulders some- 
what broad, longish fingers, head of moderate size, hair black, complexion 
somewhat dark and general appearance not unpleasing. In his stern and 
severe countenance there was a natural dignity and majesty not without a 
certain grace, and in anger there was an air of command on his brow. Un- 
der a somewhat narrow forehead his brows stood in a slight ridge over his 
ruddy and slightly swelling cheeks, so that his eyes seemed to retreat into his 
head. The color of his eyes was bluish gray, their glance keen and anima- 
ted ; his face was rather long, his nose of more than usual length, his mouth 
large, lips full, the upper rather more so than the lower; his beard black, 
mingled with gray, a span and a half long and moderately thick.’’ Though 
his name is writ larger in the history of his country than that of any of her 
sons, and though the blood of warriors ran in his veins and he cherished the 
memory of their achievements, yet, as Mr. Hume Brown tells us, ‘‘ in him we 
feel ourselves in contact with a nature which in its essential homeliness im- 
plies an upbringing amid the simplest element of life.’? He was, like Luther, 
of humble origin, and he never, like his contemporary Buchanan, set foot 
beyond his native Scotland till his opinion on most of the grave questions of 
life was matured and he was upwards of forty years of age. 

2. The idea seems still to be cherished that Knox, like a certain fabled 
goddess, as he first came into public view was already fully equipped for the 
battle he was thenceforth to wage—passing straight from the superstitions 
of Popery to full-blown Protestanism when he appeared as the sword-bearer 
of Wishart. But though he is even more reticent than Calvin as to this crisis 
in his life, it is far more likely that Calderwood and his early biographers are 
right when they state that it was from Thomas Guillaume, a Dominican monk 
of East Lothian, that he “‘ first received any taste of the truth,’ and that the 
seed sown by him had been watered by Wishart in some earlier visit to East 
Lothian than the one he paid immediately before his apprehension, and dark 
as was the outlook then he never cast a longing look behind. Becoming at 
once a marked man to Beaton and to Hamilton, who, if not yet his succes- 
sor, had his eye on the succession and was the chief counselor of the fickle 
regent, he had, like other leading Protestants, to seek an asylum with the 
motley company who had seized the castle of St. Andrews and meant to hold 
it against the regent, and having been called by them to be colleague to their 
chaplain he abode with them when the other left, and as he had shared their 
protection had to share their sad condition as galley slaves in the French 
navy. ‘It was the specialty of France,’’ Mr. Brown tells us, ‘‘ that it util- 
ized heretics by converting them into galley slaves..... And if any form 
of torture could break men’s spirits into playing false to their convictions, it 
may safely be said that one more effective could hardly be devised than 
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the life of a slave in a French galley. The crew of one of these vessels 
amounted to about one hundred and fifty men, and the usual complement of 
slaves was about three hundred. The rowers’ benches were fixed at right 
angles to the vessel’s sides, and to each of these benches were chained from 
four to six slaves, who sat on them without change of posture by day, and 
slept under them by night, absolutely without shelter at all seasons of the 
year. The officer in charge of the slaves, known as the comite, moved along 
the coursier, whip in hand, applying it to the bare shoulders of every wretch 
who showed signs of lagging at his work Beyond the physical horror 
of his surroundings, the character of his fellows in misery must have frozen 
the heart of the victim, who had known the sanctities of life and who was 
there for no other crime than the scrupulous interpretation of the leadings of 
his conscience. Chained to the same oar might be the thief and the mur- 
derer, the Turk or the Moor, from whose presence he could not escape for 
one hour throughout the years it was his fate to live a life so unspeakably 
worse than death.’? After every abatement from alleviating circumstances, 
Knox must have been more than man if ‘‘ the iron had not entered into his 
soul’? and these nineteen months had not to the close of his life been ‘‘a 
memory like a nightmare on his spirit.”” Yet he held fast his faith in God, 
and his confident hope that he should one day be delivered and used as an 
instrument to glorify God in the very place where He had first opened his 
mouth to set forth His truth. It was when his fortunes were at this low ebb 
that his fellow-prisoner, Henry Balnaves, sent to him that famous treatise 
on justification by faith which Mr. Brown says “throbs with a heartfelt 
experience which could not but wake a response in such as read it with the 
earnest desire of spiritual profit.’’ ‘‘ It is difficult for us,” he adds, ‘“ to real- 
ize how this doctrine came home to the mind and heart of the men of the six- 
teenth century, but the life of Knox and other Reformers proves that it came 
to them asa revelation which renewed every principle of their being.’’ In 
irons, as he was at the time, Knox found leisure to read this treatise and to 
commend it to the congregation of the Castle of St. Andrews as a happy 
exposition of this fundamental doctrine, though it was not till long after 
that it was published for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. 

3. Early in 1549, Knox was released through English influence from the 
French galleys and proceeded first to London and thereafter to Berwick, where 
he was as near to his fellow-countrymen as it was safe for a proscribed man 
to go, and where, no doubt, those of them who shared his opinions would re- 
sort to him, and where also a great door and effectual was opened to him for 
important work among the English, first in the northern countries and in the 
latter part of Edward’s reign also in some of the southern shires. It would 
extend this notice beyond all due bounds were we to refer at any length to the 
detailed account Mr. Brown has given of thé great services he rendered to the 
cause of the English Reformation, by his faithful preaching, his zeal in sp.r- 
ring on laggards and the unflinching assistance he gave to those who longed 
for further reformation and formed the nucleus of that Puritan party which, 
notwithstanding all the repressive measures of Elizabeth, James and Charles, 
was for more than a hundred years to exercise so mighty an influence for 
good. Norcan we enter into details as to his work among the exiles at 
Frankfort, though the story of the sad troubles there has been more accu- 
rately told by Mr. Brown than ever before, further than to say that through- 
out all no one acted a more noble and manly part than Knox. If his oppo- 
nents meant their dismissal of him for harm, the master he served, as often 
in the experience of his people, turned it to good and made the quiet years 
he was privileged to spend in Geneva in charge of his attached flock and in 
intimate fellowship with Calvin and his colleagues, among the happiest of his 
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life and the best possible preparation for the arduous task which awaited 
him on his return to his native land. 

4, It was onthe 2d of May, 1559, that Knox, as if with new life and courage, 
returned to his native island and, having been refused leave to set foot in Eng- 
land, passed at once by sea from Dieppe to Leith. He arrived at a very criti- 
cal time, when the Popish ecclesiastics were assembled in council and the 
leading men on the other side were in anxious consultation as to how they 
could best aid their preachers who had been summoned for trial before the 
justiciary court at Stirling. He had, indeed, as he himself says, arrived ‘ in 
the very brunt of the battle,’ and being at once ‘‘ put to the horn,”’ or out- 
lawed, he left Edinburgh for Dundee, where the chief Protestants of: Angus 
and Mearus were already gathered to attend their ministers to the place of 
trial and avow their adherence to their doctrines. Knox, though not 
included in the summons, at once resolved to cast in his lot with his breth- 
ren, and from thenceforth became the chief leader of the movement. No 
doubt, as Mr. Brown says, ‘‘it was more important for the cause that Lord 
James Stewart and the Earl of Argyll should have taken it up than Knox; 
yet it remains true that alike by the part he played and his absolute self-devo- 
tion to the issues at stake, Knox remains the most representative figure of 
the struggle with which he is identified,’? and he might have added that his 
powers of persuasive speech and impassioned eloquence gave him an influ- 
ence with the common people far beyond that of the others. After brief 
visits to other towns, he presented himself at the ‘‘ public preaching place ”’ 
in St. Andrews, and neither the threats of adversaries nor the counsels of 
timid friends could move him to let slip the opportunity he believed God 
had given him of bearing full and faithful testimony to His truth in the place 
where He had first opened his mouth to proclaim it. He seized the opportu- 
nity and so improved it that the churches were purged of their idolatrous 
symbols, the reformed worship by general consent peaceably set up, and the 
authority of the Archbishop was virtually at an end in the very stronghold 
of his power. 

That which by the divine blessing his preaching then accomplished in 
St. Andrews was by the same or similar means effected in most of the 
burghs and throughout the greater part of the lowlands almost within the 
compass of a single year. In fact, within six months after his arrival, he 
could write to his friends abroad : ‘‘I have traveled through the most part 
of this realm where (all praise to His Majesty) men of all sorts and condi- 
tions embrace the truth. Wedo nothing but go about Jericho, blowing with 
trumpets as God giveth strength, hoping for the victory by this power alone.’’ 
His expectation of victory was neither disappointed nor long delayed. The 
main body of the nation embraced the truth and submitted to the discipline 
of the new Church, and under its salutary influence, as more than one secular 
historian has admitted, from being one of the rudest, most ignorant, indigent 
and turbulent people, grew to be one of the most civilized, educated, pros- 
perous and upright which Europe can boast. In the following summer the 
first arrangements were made for the organization of the Reformed Church, 
and in the autumn it was so far recognized that the Confession of Faith pre- 
sented by its chief ministers was approved, the Papal jurisdiction was abol- 
ished, and the celebration of mass was prohibited by Parliament, and soon 
after the First Book of Discipline, of which Mr. Brown has given an inter- 
esting summary, was drawn up and subscribed by many of the reforming 
nobles, though never formally ratified by Parliament, but remains, as Knox 
sorrowfully said, a monument to posterity of what the ministers and that 
unthankful generation refused. 

We cannot enter into details as to the remaining years of Knox’s life, 
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but must content ourselves with stating generally that his new biographer 
has successfully vindicated him from being privy either to the murder of 
Rizzio or Darnley, as well as from the abuse heaped on him for his attitude 
towards the unfortunate lady, who he shows was deep in the European plot 
for the restoration of Catholicism. These last years were years of great 
toil and sorrow to the Reformer, and he longed earnestly, especially after 
the base murder of the regent he loved, to take “his gude nicht” of the 
world and to end his battle. He had “ fought a good fight,’? and many will 
feel that his most recent biographer has done him no more than justice, 
when he says: ‘* By the conditions of his work, the social side of Knox’s na- 
ture has hardly been touched either by himself or those who have spoken of 
him. That this social side had its own place in the life of himself and his 
co-workers, there is excellent evidence to prove. Touches there are, in- 
deed, which indicate that, points of doctrine apart, Luther himself would 
not have found Knox an uncongenial spirit. .... With his varied ex- 
perience of life from royal courts to galleys, his ready wit and effective 
speech, he could hardly fail to be the soul of every company into which 
he was thrown. But besides mere responsive geniality, there was indubit- 
ably in Knox a soul of yearning that made human affection a necessity of his 
nature. Jien n’est tendre comme Vhomme austére, and the essential tender- 
ness of Knox is vouched by the love of women, by abiding friendships, and 
by the idolatrous regard of those who, like Richard Bannatyne, went in and 
out with him in intimate contact of mind with mind and.soul with soul.” 
Then, after adverting to the various estimates formed of him by men of vari- 
ous classes, theological, artistic, literary, etc., he continues: ‘‘ But in the 
case of all men who have distinguished themselves beyond their fellows, the 
definitive judgment must rest with the people from whom they spring and to 
whom the heritage of their labors is a permanent and vital question of the 
balance of good and ill. In this final court of appeal the judgment is unde- 
niably for Knox against all his cavillers. For the mass of his countrymen— 
those who have shaped the nation’s destinies in the past as they must shape 
them in the future—Knox is the greatest person their country has produced, 
and the man to whom in all that makes a people great they owe the deepest and 
most abiding debt.”’ ‘‘ What I have been to my country,’ he himself said, 
when, within sight of the end, he looked back on the long travail of his life, 
‘“ what I have been to my country, albeit this unthankful age will not know, 
yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear witness to the truth ;” and the 
consenting testimony of three centuries is the evidence and pledge that his 
assurance was not in vain. 

We take leave of Mr. Brown’s biography with our reverence for its subject 
and our regard for himself much increased, and we have neither time nor 
heart to dwell on slips as to dates and minor facts, or as to some things he 
says about Wyclif and Calvin which we feel sure he will correct in the next 
edition of his book, which we hope soon to see. Even the fling at Paper- 
Popes we are content to let pass with the simple remark that it is least of all 
called for in regard to Knox’s Confession, which, almost alone among the 
Confessions of that epoch, contains in its Preface the memorable words: 
‘* Protesting that if any man will note, in this our Confession, any article or 
sentence repugnant to God’s holy Word, that it would please him, of his gen- 
tleness and for Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of the same in writ- 
ing; and we upon our honor and fidelity, by God’s grace, do promise unto 
him satisfaction from the mouth of God, that is from his holy Scriptures, or 
else reformation of that which he shall prove to be amiss.”’ 

St. Andrews, Scotland. A. F. MITCHELL. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. NormMAN L. WALKER, D.D. Edinburgh and London : 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1895. 8vo, pp. vi, 364. 


The external appearance of this volume is all that can be desired ; it de- 
serves no second place among books on Ecclesiastical History. The matter 
is both valuable and interesting ; the Christian public has been well served 
by the author. The title correctly describes the character of the book, but 
we have therein no medley of disconnected facts ; the arrangement is admir- 
able, gradually leading us onward and upward through the eventful half- 
century between 1843 and 1893, in which the Free Church of Scotland was 
born, grew and reached a stalwart manhood. <As we close the book we can- 
not refrain from devoutly saying, ‘‘ God hath done great things: to Him be 
glory.” 

Our author begins by a satisfactory sketch of ‘‘ What Led to the Disrup- 
tion,’’ and the existence of the FreeChurch. The agitation in Great Britain 
for popular rights, which in 1832 gave the Reform bill and extended suffrage, 
had a direct effect on the Established churches, both in the southern and 
northern parts of the island. In the former the Oxford movement began, 
in the latter there was ‘ta remarkable awakening ;”’ neither of which move- 
ments has yet exhausted itself. At that time it was legal in Scotland to set- 
tle as parish minister the man who got from the patron the presentation to 
the living, without and even against the will of the people; self-government 
was denied the church, and independence even in spiritual matters; and 
valued rights contended for since the Reformation were withheld. ‘‘ Intru- 
sion was pronounced to be strictly legal.”’ To meet this evil the General 
Assembly passed ‘‘ the Veto act,’’ forbidding the induction of a pastor to 
whom the people objected. This act was set aside by the civil courts as ultra 
vires. Then began a conflict, which for ten years raged round the questions 
of non-intrusion and patronage. At last it became evident that spiritual 
independence could be obtained only by withdrawing from the Establishment, 
which involved the surrender of the endowments and privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by the ministers, and setting up the National Church as *‘ Free,’”’ that 
is, untrammeled by legal restrictions. The movement was essentially spirit- 
ual, and our author shows fine spiritual insight when he refers to awaken- 
ings, quickenings and revivals, as the result of the gracious work of God’s 
Spirit. This feature imparts the chief interest to the important narrative 
with which he is dealing. 

The account of the Disruption is appreciative. On the 18th day of May, 
1848, the General Assembly met in St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. Dr. 
Welsh, the past Moderator, after preaching the sermon, instead of follow- 
ing the usual procedure, read a protest against the intrusion of the civil 
courts on the domain of the Church, laid the paper on the table and 
moved towards the door, followed by the Stated Clerk and a large ma- 
jority of the most prominent ministers and elders. So large was the 
number that the benches on one side of the house were partially emptied. 
They formed in solemn procession and walked down the hill, accompanied 
by admiring thousands to Tanfield Hall, Canonmills. The large hall was 
filled, and great was the sensation as the ministers two and two entered and 
the meeting was opened. Then it was ascertained that four hundred and 
seventy-four ministers were prepared to sign the Deed of Demission, for con- 
science’ sake to sacrifice their homes and livings and go forth they knew 
not whither. The protesters were joined by two hundred probationers and 
seventy-nine theological students, to whom the livings thus made vacant 
presented no inducement sufficient to tempt them from following the line of 
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duty by upholding the spiritual independence of the Church. Laymen in 
prominent positions, such as the Lords Provost of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
eminent judges, lawyers, physicians, land owners and titled gentry, gave the 
movement their support and proved the adherence of all classes to the cause. 
The First General Assembly of the Free National Church of Scotland was 
duly constituted. Its Moderator was Thomas Chalmers, the greatest man in 
Scotland in his day, widely known as philosopher, theologian, missionary, 
social reformer, political economist, whom statesmen were glad to consult in 
matters affecting the welfare of the nation. The Church arose at once in its 
strength; reports full and well-timed were adopted regarding all matters 
connected with the Church; delegations from the Presbyterian Churches in 
Ireland and England and the Original Seceders were received, all of whom 
recognized in the new Assembly the supreme court of the National Church 
of Scotland. Provision was also made for the immediate organization of the 
Church, including the sustentation of the ministry, education and mission 
work at home and abroad. 

‘How the Framework was Reconstructed and the Endowments were 
Replaced”’ is described in the second and third chapters. In many places, 
owing to the opposition of landlords, who hoped thus to strangle the 
Church, great difficulty was experienced in obtaining sites. At last, how- 
ever, through the indomitable energy of Graham Spiers, Alexander Dunlop 
and other earnest men, the cruel sufferings which had been patiently endured 
came to a triumphant end, and in five years seven hundred churches were 
finished. Schools also were provided in every parish ;-next came a college ; 
then manses ; and after awhile large and commodious mission buildings in In- 
dia and elsewhere to take the place of those which the Established Church un- 
generously held by force of law. The Sustentation Fund isa monument of 
the genius of Chalmers. It rests on two principles: the unity of the Church 
and the power of tittles. The strong were thus bound to the weak, the rich 
to the poor, in a mighty spirit of brotherhood and unselfish liberality. The 
funds thus raised for the support of the ministry gradually increased from an 
average of $425,000 in the first ten years to over $850,000. This yielded at 
first to each minister a minimum stipend of $750 to four hundred men ; after- 
wards it reached $800 to each of eleven hundred men. Provision also was 
made for aged and infirm ministers and for ministers’ widows and orphans. 
Three theological seminaries were more or less fully equipped, located in 
Aberdeen for the north, Edinburgh for the east and south and Glasgow for 
the west. Not less than $1,163,150 were invested in these institutions. We 
marvel, as we read: *‘ Altogether the amount contributed during fifty years 
by the Free Church has been $131,714,045; the annual income ranging from 
$1,819,355 in 1848 to $35,233,750 in 1898.” Is it credible that little more than 
one-third of the people of Scotland, including a large proportion of the poor, 
could accomplish this ? Manifestly it was the doing of the Lord. 

The Church had its “ Lights and Shadows,” which are next portrayed with 
rare skill; there were bright days of joy and dark days of anxiety and trial ; 
both were needed. Next we are shown ‘* How the Church Grew,” by earn- 
est home mission effort in the cities, the mining districts and the thinly 
inhabited districts. Great and enduring have been the fruits of these labors. 
So steady and general was the growth that the number of settled charges 
rose from five hundred in 1848 to eleven hundred in 1893. ‘‘ The Founding 
of the Colleges ”’ is detailed in chapter seventh, and it is a chapter as instruc- 
tive as interesting. ‘* Schools and Schoolmasters”’ next, for the Church 
determined to uphold, though at great cost, the religious character of educa- 
tion. Not only was the number of primary schools thus nearly doubled, but 
indirectly this movement affected the parochial schools and led to the aboli- 
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tion of religious tests in the schools and universities and the establishment of 
normal schools. It is most affecting to read of the self-denial and trials 
endured by the parish schoolmasters, who ‘‘ went out ’’ for conscience’ sake, 
and of the high regard shown for them by the Christian people. The school- 
inasters of Scotland, as a class, were noble, unselfish, godly men. To ‘ The 
Highlands ”’ our author does discriminating justice in view of the peculiar 
type of piety which there prevailed, and the narrow orthodoxy, tinge of 
superstition, intense earnestness, obstinate adherence to usages and jealousy 
of innovations and chivalrous blind devotion to religious chiefs. These char- 
acteristics made church work in the Highlands difficult and wise dealing a 
necessity. ‘* Missions to the Heathen ”’ in detail next engages the reader’s 
attention, and a wonderful story lies before him. Almost without excep- 
tion, the missionaries ‘*‘ came out,’’? but the mission buildings were retained 
by the Old Kirk. The work, notwithstanding, was carried on as before. So 
new mission buildings and schools were built. In India, China, Africa, Syria, 
the New Hebrides, the work of reconstruction went on and industrial 
schools and medical missionaries of both sexes were added. Great was the 
success. ‘* The Conversion of Israel’ was more earnestly sought after than 
formerly. At Buda-Pesth, Berlin, Hamburg, Prague, Constantinople and in 
-alestine, missions were opened with varying success. Then ‘t The Colo- 
nies”? received due attention, and men and means were sent to Australia, 
Canada, India, etc., where the Free Church was generally regarded with 
favor. ‘‘On the Continent’? good work was done. Native churches, such 
as the Waldensian and Bohemian, were liberally aided with money and en- 
couraged by good counsel. In Genoa, Rome, Nice and in Switzerland, Spain, 
France, Malta, missionary churches and stations were opened, the property 
connected with which amounts now to $400,000. The ‘t Sabbath-schools and 
the Welfare of Youth’’ have their interesting history told, full of instruc- 
tion in its wonderful details. So much for organizing effort. 

The next four chapters contain a study (1) of the ‘‘ Spiritual Independence ”’ 
of the Church as illustrated in ‘* the Cardross case,”’ wherein a minister under 
discipline, having appealed to the civil court against the decision of the Church 
courts, was called before the General Assembly, and, having acknowledged 
that he had so done, was summarily deposed. An action for damages was then 
brought by him before the court of session, but the Church came off victo- 
rious, although the civil court declared that ‘‘ while the court laid no claim 
to authority, so far as removal from office was concerned, it nevertheless was 
competent for it to ‘suspend sentence’ with reference to the pecuniary ele- 
ment connected with thedeposing action of the Church.”’ (2) ‘* The Reunion 
of the Churches,”? showing how the smaller bodies were drawn to the Free 
Church and the nature of the efforts that were made for bringing about a 
union with the United Presbyterian and the Established churches. Disestab- 
lishment, however, is generally regarded as a sine qua non for this desirable 
result. (8) An able and fair discussion of the ‘* Rise of the Critical Move- 
ment.’”? Though an inviting theme and a living question, our limits prevent 
giving an analysis of the chapter; but we commend it as giving the attitude 
of a competent man and well-furnished theologian on this important subject, 
expressed in a fine, earnest, evangelical, loving spirit. (4) A full account of 
the most voluminous literature, permanent and ephemeral, which has come 
from the pens of Free Churchmen during these fifty years. The catalogue 
extends over thirty-eight pages, and displays a literary activity which one 
could not expect while other work so widespread and important must have 
largely occupied the time and attention of the leading minds of the Church. 

The last chapter is a retrospect, ‘‘ After Fifty Years.’? From it we see 
clearly that though carried on by erring men, the work was the Lord’s. 
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“The claim of rights’? may no longer be of value, but good results remain. 
A higher style of Christian liberality has been inaugurated. Education has 
received a stimulus. The life of the nation has been quickened in many direc- 
tions. Thespirituality, God-given authority and independence of the Church 
have been nobly vindicated before all Christendom. Nor isthe mission of the 
Free Church ended ; still growing, she continues to spread the Gospel at home 
and abroad, only to disappear, we hope, by being merged into one grand Scot- 
tish Church, made up of the dispersed of Israel gathered into one. 

Concluding, we cannot refrain from referring to the delightful biographi- 
cal sketches of the leading actors in this great ecclesiastical drama that are 
seattered through the book. With loving regard we recall our boyish ideas of 
Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish, Begg, Hugh Miller, Dunlop, McGill, 
Creighton, Dr. Gordon, etce., ete., and our impressions of others in maturer 
years. We thank God for the great work done by the men raised up in the 
past, and that He has not left the Church without worthy successors to carry 
on the more glorious work of the coming century. We thank also Dr. 
Walker that he has given us such a book to keep this memorable era from 
oblivion. 

Dundas, Ontario. JOHN LAING. 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Second Series. Translated into English with Prolegomena and 
Explanatory Notes. Vol. xii. The Letters and Sermons of Leo the Great, 
Bishop of Rome. Translated with Introduction, Notes and Indices by the 
tev. Charles Lett Feltoe, M.A., Late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Pp. xv, 216. The Book of Pastoral Rule and Selected Epistles of Gregory 
the Great, Bishop of Rome. Translated with Introduction, Notes and In- 
dices by the Rev. James Barmby, D.D., Vicar of Northallerton, Yorkshire. 
Pp. xxxii, 251. (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1895.) The 
value of the writings translated and edited in this volume of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene fathers is very great from the historical point of view. 
The place, in the line of those who have held that office, occupied by each 
of the two great Bishops of Rome represented in the volume is pivotal. Leo 
through his planting of the idea of papal primacy on the ground of the 
commission of the keys to the Apostle Peter, and Gregory through his war- 
fare on the claims of John Jejunator of Constantinople to the universal 
episcopacy, have both contributed in laying solid and necessary foundations 
for the subsequent structure of papal claims. It is of the utmost import- 
ance, therefore, that the world of students of ecclesiastical history should be 
put into immediate touch with the personalities of these two statesmanlike 
ecclesiastics, each of whom has been at times designated ‘the first of the 
popes.”’ The scholars to whom the work of ‘putting into English some of 
the works of the two great bishops was committed, have followed in all 
essential particulars very closely the lines of the plan of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene fathers. They aim to acquaint the reader first with the his- 
torical environment within which the subject of their special study appeared, 
then with the personality of the subject as well as with his writings in gen- 
eral, then with the history and criticism of the special writings selected for 
editing, and finally with those writings themselves through appropriate ex- 
planatory annotations. It is to be hoped that the remaining two volumes of 
the series will display the same discrimination in the selection of writings to 
be edited, and the same ability and thoroughness in the editorial work.—— 
A History of the Councils of the Church from the Original Documents. By 
the Right Rey. Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D., late Bishop of Rottenberg, 
formerly Professor of Theology in the University of Tiibingen. Vol. v. 
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A.D. 626 to the Close of the Second Council of Nicea, 787. Translated from 
the German with the Author’s Approbation, and Edited by William R. Clark, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Professor of Philosophy in Trinity 
College, Toronto; Hon. Professor in Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Pp. 
vii, 472. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896.) It is gratifying to see this vol- 
ume because its publication was announced only on the condition that a suf- 
ficient demand appeared for its predecessor. The fact that the volume is pub- 
lished is prima facie evidence that the condition has been met. And that it 
should be met is a gratifying proof of interest in the kind of scholarship rep- 
resented in it. The period covered by this volume is important as including 
the two controversies most difficult to treat of from the author’s point of 
view. And to the ingenuous reader of Church history the eminent bishop’s 
treatment of both must be more or less unsatisfactory. The first of these 
difficult controversies is the Monothelite. In order to avoid the anomalous 
position for a Romon Catholic prelate of asserting that a Bishop of Rome 
speaking ex cathedra had committed an error, Hefele, in dealing with the 
Monothelitism of Honorius, takes the ground that the Pope ‘ thought in an 
orthodox sense, but did not endeavor to express the orthodox thought.” 
There is much to be said for this view, and the author says it with great 
force; but after all is said one leaves the subject with a lurking feeling that 
had not the dogma of papal infallibility been enunciated the simplest view of 
the matter would have been that Honorius exercised his human faculty of 
erring, both when he thought and when he expressed himself on the subject 
_of the wills of Christ. The other controversy, which is still less satisfactor- 
ily treated in the volume, is the Iconoclastic. Here again, the dogmatic 
position of the Church of the author affects his point of view. But the 
volume can be used by all scholars irrespective of these dogmatically biassed 
comments on the controversies of the period. —Christianity and History. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by Thomas 
Bailey Saunders. Withan Introductory Note. Pp. 68. (London: Adam & 
Charles Black; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896.) The size of a book 
is no indication of its importance. We feel that we are not vesting any 
meretricious importance in this little volume containing but a single lec- 
ture, and that of a popular character, by giving it a second notice so soon 
after its mention in these pages (see PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW, Vol. vii, pp. 350, 351). But the lecture is sufficiently important 
as the expression of a conception of the Gospel now prevailing in university 
circles in Germany. Prof. Scott has given an adequate idea in the previous 
notice both of the scope and contents of the lecture, and of its essential 
defects. To balance that estimate somewhat it may be worth while to call 
attention to the first part of the essay, in which the eminent author re- 
futes and rejects Lessing’s position: ‘‘ That historical truth, which is 
accidental in its character, can never become the proof of the truths of 
Reason, which are necessary.”? If historical truth is not accidental, it 
becomes a task for the intrepreter to ascertain how much of it, or what 
part of it, shall be deemed necessary as the foundation for a religious sys- 
tem. At this point the disciples of Ritschl] and the elder evangelicalism are 
at variance with each other. But they are not so far apart as long as 
they hold to the common principle that history is a necessary foundation 
for Christianity. ——Lectures on the Council of Trent, Delivered at Oxford, 
1892-3. By James Anthony Froude, late Professor of Modern History. 
Pp. 294. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) Theeminent author, 
true to his reputation for thoroughness, goes back far enough and deep 
enough in his study of the Council of Trent. His “ standpoint ” is suf- 
ficiently defined in his own words as follows: ‘* I have chosen this subject 
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because I still keep to the belief in which I was brought up, that the Refor- 
mation was a great and necessary thing, and that it was brought about by 
remarkable men, who do not deserve to be forgotten, still less to be tra- 
duced ’’ (p. 8). In the larger part of the volume, seven out of the thirteen 
lectures constituting it, the author appears to be preparing the way for the 
consideration of the special subject he has undertaken to treat. If one were 
to look at the titles of these lectures only in the Table of Contents one might 
suppose that they were meant to rehearse the course of the Reformation in 
general, and that they were not essential to the clear understanding of the 
great Council. Butacloser scrutiny reveals the fact that the author begins his 
history of the Council of Trent not with the papal bull which called it to- 
gether, but with the appeal of Luther from the unjust decree of the Pope 
condemning him to a general council. From the moment of this appeal the 
idea of an ecclesiastical assemblage to unify the disrupted Church seems never 
to have been out of the mind of Charles V. The wholeintervening period to 
the day of its actual meeting is a period of gestation. And through this 
period of gestation, as well as through its labors, the author carefully traces 
the Tridentine Council. It is needless to say that he does this with minute 
and careful analysis of causes and events. He incidentally expresses him- 
self on the Anglican reformation, not perhaps in terms which Anglo-Catho- 
lics can approve, but in just and true terms nevertheless. He is not sympa- 
thetic to theology, and is unduly severe, even for a jayman, when he quotes 
with approbation Gibbon’s facetious dictum that, ‘‘In theological councils 
the opinion most remote from what we call reason invariably prevails.’’ 
The volume is also characterized by a marked fragmentariness in construc- 
tion and expression, due, no doubt, to the fact that it was published, after 
the eminent author’s decease, from manuscript that he meant to revise fur- 
ther.— The Evolution of Church Music. By Rev. F. Landon Humphreys, 
Mus. Doc., 8.C.D. With Preface by the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L. Pp. 179. (New York : CharlesScribner’s Sons, 1896.) This 
is a rather compendious outline considered as a history of church music, but 
a very stimulating as well as informing little book considered as a means of 
promoting a better taste in matters musical in the modern church. Asa 
historian, our author is certainly imbued with the spirit of scientific accu- 
racy. It may be questioned, indeed, whether he does not too readily yield to 
the destructive historical critic some of the most precious traditions of his 
fascinating art. When, for instance, in the interest of greater historical 
‘* naturalness,”? he abandons the view that Guido of Arezzo invented the 
staff, the shape of the pointed notes, the use of closed lines and the system 
of syllables called solfeggi, and consents to consider all these advances grad- 
ual accretions through long periods of time, and all this upon the purely 
negative evidence presented, the layman, from the musical point of view, is 
not convinced that the destructive work is justifiable. But upon the whole 
we must accept the work as a valuable contribution in its special depart- 
ment.—T7he Episcopate in America. Sketches, Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical, of the Bishops of the American Chureh, with a Preliminary Es- 
say on the Historic Episcopate and Documentary Annals of the introduc- 
tion of the Anglican Line of Succession into America. By William Stevens 
Perry, Bishop of Iowa, Historiographer of the American Church. Sub- 
scription Edition. Pp. Ixviii, 878. (New York: The Christian Literature 
Company, mdecexey.) The main feature of this handsome volume is the 
collection of portraits of all the worthy men who have borne and are now 
bearing the office of Bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. The appended biographical sketches will be appreciated as 
valuable sources of historical material. The introductory essay on the his- 
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toric episcopate in the country is written from the point of view of the 
High Church Party.x——The Oxford Church Movement. Sketches and Recol- 
lections. By the lateG. Wakeling. With an Introduction by Earl Nelson. 
Pp, xii, 309. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Company; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1895.) It is not likely that there will be a dearth of 
materials when the proper time comes for the writing of the true and 
full history of the Tractarian movement. The biographies and correspond- 
ence of the chief actors in that great but quiet revolution in the Anglican 
Church will no doubt furnish the main facts of importance and the main 
outlines of the history; but there will be a place also for minor features 
and side-lights. And towards furnishing such side-lights Mr. Wakeling 
has given us this volume. His thorough earnestness, his naive manner 
of giving his thoughts and experiences and his simple clear style add to 
these sketches and recollections a charm altogether independent of the 
great importance in history of the movement about which they centre, and 
which they aim to illumine. Mr. Wakeling also happily weaves about 
the main subject of his reminiscences subordinate and incidental details 
such as the early aspect of the Irvingite or Catholic Apostolic movement, 
all of which enhance the value of his sketches.——TIrenics and Polemics, 
with Sundry Essays in Church History. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. Pp. 
303. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1895.) This isa collection 
of eight essays equally divided in number between what the author calls 
‘** Trenics and Polemics ”’ and ‘* Church History.’? The essays were reprinted 
from the Christian Literature Magazine and constitute a spicy little volume, 
as might very well have been expected from Dr. Bacon. The main conten- 
tion of the ** Irenics and Polemics”’ is that the restoration of the oppidan 
episcopacy of the earliest Church is the solution of the problem of the 
divisions of the Church. Though a Congregationalist by birth and present 
affiliation, the author does not believe that Congregationalism was the polity 
of the New Testament. He finds in the New Testament no national 
Churches, indeed, nor a catholic or universal Church, but he does find civic 
or municipal churches. He finds no divisions into individual churches 
Within cities. All the Christians of any single city are in one organization, 
all are under one government. And the church of each city is independent 
and self-governing. This form of polity the anthor would recommend as the 
Irenicon to the divided Church of his own time and country. This theory 
looks plausible and much might be said for it as a working hypothesis to 
be verified by experiment, especially in the newer parts of the land. But it 
does not appear in its best light in the hands of Dr. Bacon. His style and 
mode of treatment of any subject leans far more towards the polemic than 
the irenic side. The Church History side of the volume consists of four 
essays, one on ‘‘ Two Sides of a Saint,’”? another on ‘* The Real Prisoner of 
Chillon,”’ a third on ‘* William Lloyd Garrison,” and a fourth on ‘t The Use 
of Fagots at Geneva.’? The two-sided saint of the first essay is St. Francis 
of Sales, whose mystical piety is contrasted with his persecuting zeal. In 
the essay on ‘‘ The Use of Fagots at Geneva” the author appears as believer 
. in the real complicity of Calvin in the burning of Servetus. 

Chicago. ANDREW C. ZENOS. 
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IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By STEWART D. F. SAL- 
MOND, M.A., D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Son, 1895. Svo, pp. xii, 703. 


This volume contains a course of six lectures, delivered in Edinburgh on 
the Cunningham Foundation, in connection with the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The lectures have been expanded into six books, with some changes 
in form and arrangement, and the addition of a large amount of important 
matter bearing on the general subject discussed. As it now stands, the vol- 
ume is by far the most elaborate and valuable treatise that has yet appeared 
on the vital doctrine which it so fully and convincingly presents. The Chris- 
tian Church owes Prof. Salmond an incalculable debt for such a discussion of 
such a theme. 

While it was not the purpose of the author to consider those rational proofs 
or those spiritual aspirations which have often been adduced in support of 
the hope of an immortality of existence, he has prefaced his discussion of the 
Biblical teaching by a careful survey of what he styles the Ethnic Prepara- 
tion, as it appears in various aspects in the beliefs of the various races -of 
men. He passes in brief review the Indian and Egyptian, the Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Persian anticipations of a future state of being : closing with a 
survey of the attitudes of the Greek mind, in which the longing for future 
and even endless existence was so instinctive and so strong, and whose con- 
fidence in future reward and future punishment, based on the career of men in 
this life, was so distinct and at times so controlling. The conclusion reached 
is well expressed in the words of Prof. Jowett: ‘‘ A future state was discov- 
ered by the ancient world, like the Copernican system, as one guess among 
many. Rather it was a shadow, a thought, a hope, a poetical fancy, to which 
the tradition of ages has given a sort of reality.” 

Prof. Salmond passes on in his second book to consider first in its nega- 
tive, then in its positive aspects, the Hebraic or Old Testament preparation 
for the full doctrine as it was to be brought out by our Lord and by His 
apostles. The wide difference or ‘‘ aloofness ’’ between the Hebraic concep- 
tions of the hereafter and those current in ethnic thought here first commands 
attention. Such notions as the final extinction of being, metempsychosis, 
pantheistic life, the preexistence of souls, though prominent in pagan 
beliefs, have no place in the Old Testament doctrine. Neither the Babylo- 
nian nor the Egyptian ideas of the future, whose presence and influence 
are so often claimed, are to be found in it in any marked degree. On 
the positive side, it is shown that the Hebraic conceptions of God, of man 
in his origin and constitution, of life as the divine gift, and of death and 
sheol or the place of the dead, are radically different from those of the 
Egyptians and other pagan peoples. Defective or incomplete as these are 
when contrasted with the corresponding conceptions as presented by our 
Lord and His disciples, they are shown to be of a different type, of a far 
higher order than those embodied in such ethnic beliefs. What the Jewish 
belief really was is shown by a survey of the teaching, first, of the poetical 
and then of the prophetical books—the whole concluding with a general sum- 
mary of the national faith as progressively revealed in the Scriptures. It 
will be questioned by some whether the author has not taken too limited a 
view of what the Old Testament really teaches on this fundamental doctrine 
of religion—whether, especially in the psalms and the prophets, there are not 
clearer, stronger signs than he admits of the Hebraic belief in a future and 
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an eternal kingdom of God beyond this world, with rewards and retributions 
turning on the great issue of obedience or disobedience in the present life. 
But this reserve in statement is a characteristic quality of his treatise 
throughout, and on such a theme it may be wiser to be reserved than to in- 
dulge in excessive affirmation. 

When we come in the third book to contemplate the great doctrine as taught 
by Christ, these limitations shrink aside, and the truth is set forth in its com- 
prehensiveness and its glory. Here the five chief elements in the doctrine, the 
second advent, the judgment, the resurrection, the intermediate state, and 
the final destinies of men after the judgment, are passed successively in review. 
The form and manner, the practical aim of these divine teachings as related 
to present life and duty, the sacred reserve which characterizes them, and 
also their marked originality when compared with the current Rabbinic and 
Essenic opinions, are forcibly and happily stated. 

As to the Parousia of our Lord Prof. Salmond sets aside the chiliastic 
conceptions springing, as he justly says, from Jewish notions, but unwar- 
ranted by anything in the language of Christ, who “says nothing of a 
personal reign on earth for a definite period, nothing of a literal restoration 
of Israel to its ancient land, nothing of a New Jerusalem in which His 
kingdom has its seat.’? In like manner our Lord teaches the doctrine, not 
of two judgments but of one final judgment, individual and universal, in 
which He Himself is to be the Judge, and also of one final resurrection, not 
spiritual merely but bodily also, not distributed but single, not limited to 
the righteous only but including all that are in the graves. All would not 
agree with the author in the further statement that, ‘‘ as to the condition of 
men and the ways of God with man between death and the last judgment, 
Christ teaches no doctrine of the intermediate state.’ For His use of such 
terms as Hades and Paradise, some of His parables which clearly reach into 
the future life, His promise of the many mansions, and His assurance that 
His true disciples should be with Him when He is in His ascension, cer- 
tainly justify rather our belief that the souls of believers are not only made 
perfectly holy at death, but ‘‘do immediately pass into glory.”’ Respecting 
the ultimate destinies of men after the judgment, the author holds that the 
teaching of Christ ‘‘ gives the significance of finality to the moral decisions 
of the present life. If there are possibilities of change, forgiveness, relaxa- 
tion of penalty, or cessation of punishment in the future life, His words at 
least do not reveal them. He never softens the awful responsibilities of this 
life by the dim adumbration of such possibilities. His recorded sayings 
nowhere suggest the provision of ministries of grace, whether new or con- 
tinued, in the after-existence They never traverse the principle that 
this life is the scene of opportunity, and this world the theatre of human 
fates.” 

In the fourth and fifth books, Prof. Salmond first brings out the apostolic 
doctrine in general as a supplementary evolution of the great truths incul- 
cated by our Lord, and then passes under careful review the teachings of 
particular portions of the New Testament, ending with a concise summary 
of the doctrine as most fully enunciated in the Epistles of Paul. He recog- 
nizes the historic conditions under which the apostolic literature on the sub- 
ject was prepared, the various questions of both textual and higher criticism 
involved, the intimate connections with the Old Testament and Apocryphal 
literature, and the remarkable development under the guiding influence of 
inspiration which makes of the apostolic teaching one consistent, broad 
and impressive doctrine. It would be interesting to follow in detail his 
skillful exegesis of specific passages, and his careful unfolding of this one 
doctrine as it is revealed step by step in James and Peter and John, and 
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especially in Paul from whom the present form and substance of the doctrine 
as current in Christendom are so largely derived. 

It is in the sixth book, which presents the conclusions to be drawn from 
the inspired and especially the New Testament teaching, that the interest of 
the volume culminates. The grand contribution of Christianity to the hope of 
humanity respecting a future and an endless existence, its sublime response to 
the intellectual and moral longings of mankind, are set forth in glowing terms. 
The witness in the heart, the intellect, the conscience, and the correlative wit - 
ness in the constitution of things, are interpreted and confirmed in the divine 
Word. Christianity has “ translated a guess, a dream, a longing, a probability, 
into a certainty. .... It has found a new basis for the hope of immortality 
in the fact of the resurrection of Christ, and a new centre for it in the personal 
experiences of a new life which is prophetic of its own immortality.”’ Its very 
reserve on certain points where the imaginations of men run riot, is most 
needful and most salutary. It has also transferred the great truth from the 
field of speculation to the loftier field of moral experience. It has, as the 
author says, raised the neutral, theoretical belief of other religions to the 
splendor of an inspiration of goodness, a consolation in sorrow, a stay in 
change and loss, thus vitalizing and moralizing the whole thought of immor- 
tality, until it becomes an ethical influence, imperial in its range, touching 
and stimulating the conscience, and working mightily for righteousness 
among men. 

Prof. Salmond discusses with vigor the kindred hypotheses of annihila- 
tion and conditional immortality, showing the serious mistakes lying in them, 
exhibiting the false or defective exegesis on which they rest, their erroneous 
conception of man in his nature and constitution, and their inadequate view 
of the work of Christ in the sphere of redemption. He shows clearly how 
these hypotheses fail to remove the difficulties which they are adduced to ex- 
plain, and how they bring in other difficulties which are far greater. It is 
more reasonable, he affirms, more Scriptural, and more reverent, ‘‘ either to 
hope that God will find some better, way of using sinful souls than to extin- 
guish them, or else to believe that man is so great a work of God, a being 
endowed with capacities so vast, that no limit can be put to the possibilities 
of his resistance to the divine will, and therefore none to the continuance of 
the penalties of such resistance.” 

In like manner, he discusses the current notion of restoration, as it first ap- 
peared in ancient thought, was advanced in medieval times, and is now ad- 
vocated with particular variations in Germany, in Great Britain, and in 
America also. While he expresses sympathy with the feeling which induces 
some minds to hope for the ultimate recovery of many or possibly the larger 
part of those who die without faith in Christ—a recovery not by the native 
good remaining in the sinful soul, not by purgatorial processes such as 
Romanism holds, but through some proclamation of grace, with consequent 
repentance and faith, exercised after death—he regards the resulting dogma 
as void of Biblical warrant, and as fraught with many dangerous conse- 
quences. He traverses the New Testament proofs adduced to support this 
dogma, and shows how weak and insufficient these evidences really are. He 
justly says that ‘‘ operation on the terms (such as a/@vco¢g) will not efface 
from the New Testament the truth of the finality of human fate. .... The 
words of Scripture are too definite, its general sense is too obvious, to admit 
of adaptation to the belief in a universal restoration.’’ His exposition of the 
two famous passages in Peter, on which the notion of a descent of Christ 
into the world of the dead for the purpose of preaching the Gospel and set- 
ting up a kingdom of grace there has been based, seems incapable of refuta- 
tion. He discusses also the false philosophy which underlies this dogma, and 
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affirms that not only the testimony of Scripture, but also ‘‘ the witness of 
experience and the whole weight of the analogy of the present order of exist- 
ence, are against it.’”? It is difficult to see how thoughtful and devout 
minds can find a clear or safe way of escaping from his conclusion that, how- 
ever much we may be perplexed by certain problems, such as the fate of 
infants or of the heathen, ‘‘the doctrine that the immortality of man is 
determined by the spiritual attitude to which he commits himself here, and 
that the moral decision made in this brief life is final, and that the condition 
consequent on it in the other world is one of eternal blessedness or the 
opposite . . . . answers best to the teaching of Scripture, and is also truest 
to reason and to experience.”’ 

This condensed statement of the contents of this scholarly and able book 
precludes the necessity for any formal discussion of its great merits. Here 
and there the reader queries whether the author has advanced as far in his 
conclusions as the Scripture itself would warrant. Here and there questions 
may arise as to the accuracy or the adequacy of his exegesis. But on the 
whole it is doubtful whether any book so wide and comprehensive in its 
scope, so thoughtful and faithful in its statements, so suggestive and quick- 
ening in its influence, so valuable in the contribution it makes to our knowl- 
edge and our faith respecting the ultimate fact of Immortality, as affirmed 
by our blessed Lord and those who preceded and followed Him in the elect 
group of inspired minds, can be found elsewhere in our English speech. In 
it the author has rendered an invaluable service to the whole Church of God 
on earth. 


Lane Seminary. E. D. Morris. 


Creation: God in Time and Space. By Randolph S. Foster, D.D., LL.D., 


a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. xiv, 365. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1895.) This vol- 
uminous volume forms the fourth part of Bishop Foster’s extended series of 
Studies in Theology, the former three volumes of which were noticed in 
this REVIEW, Vol. iv, p. 684. The present instalment attempts a survey of 
the universe, with a view to showing the vastness of the work of God’s hands 
in both space and time. Its primary object, therefore, is not to discuss the 
doctrine of creation or the method of the origination of the universe, but 
to place before the reader some conception of its immensity. But little 
space is given, accordingly, to questions of origin, though they are not wholly 
omitted and the author pronounces against the evolutionary hypothesis in 
the course of their discussion. The strength of the book is in its descrip- 
tive side, and here the facts established by the several sciences are freely 
drawn upon. It must be acknowledged that the discussion is written somewhat 
diffusely, and that a great deal of matter is transferied to these pages from 
not very inaccessible sources. But the selections are made with good judg- 
ment, and the whole is compacted skillfully into a treatise which must sup- 
ply useful as well as agreeable reading for the popular audience for which it 
is intended. The fundamental principle which the author lays down with 
reference to the theologian’s attitude towards the facts of the universe does 
not appear to be stated with exact accuracy. It must indeed be admitted 
that an ascertained fact will and ought to prevail against any word-statement. 
But is it so obvious that our ascertainment of a fact is more trustworthy 
than any word-statement ? All statements will find their test in facts; but 
it does not thence follow that ‘‘ Revelation ’’ will find its test in ‘‘ Science.”’ 
Science is not fact, but human reading of fact: and any human reading of 
fact may well bow humbly before the reading given by God. In the contlict 
between the infallible Word and ‘‘infallible Science,” it is the part. of 
36 
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reason to prefer the word-statement sufficiently authenticated as divine to 
the word-statement which is obviously very human indeed.— The Religion 
of Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo, pp. viii, 125. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896.) The 
outcome of first confusing the conjectural explanations of phenomena by 
present-day investigation with fact, and then erecting them in the mass, under 
the name of ‘‘ Science,” into the test of all truth, is very well seen in Dr. 
Carus’ The Religion of Science. Here the question is pushed to its extrem- 
ity, and reads, The religion of ‘* Science ”’ or the religion of ‘* supernatural 
revelation ?’’—which to Dr. Carus is equivalent to asking whether we shall 
adopt the religion of fact or the religion of mythological fancy. ‘‘ If Christian- 
ity agrees, or can be made to agree, with the religion of Science,’’ he says, 
‘**we accept it.”? But the “ religion of Science ’ in Dr. Carus’ mouth means 
Dr. Carus’ religious notions, which are used not only as the test of truth but 
as its measure: all supplements to them are rejected as strenuously as are 
contradictions of them. Now Dr. Carus naturally considers his own religious 
notions true ; otherwise he would not cherish them. But the Christian can 
be expected to accept them only so far as they agree with Christianity, 
which the Christian considers to be the “‘ religion of Science”’ in the sense 
that it is the religion of fact, and the test of science inasmuch as it is true 
and all truth is concordant. Dr. Carus does not like to hear his religious 
notions spoken of as anti-Christian, or atheistic, though the God he believes 
in is not a person and the religion he teaches is antagonistic of all that is 
distinctive of Christianity. Foran account of what the Religion of Science 
teaches, however, we must refer the reader to the careful review of the first 
edition by Dr. W. B. Greene, Jr., which was published in this REVIEW, 
Vol. v, p. 689. This second edition needs only to have attention called to it. 
—Insnviration. Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the 
Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. 
By W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third Edition, Enlarged, with a New 
Preface. 8vo, pp. xxix, 477. (London and New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1896.) Dr. Sanday’s able Bampton Lectures on the divine origin of 
the Christian religion—for it is that upon which he insists, and not upon the 
‘*inspiration ’’ of the Christian Scriptures in the more technical sense of those 
words—were very carefully and judicially reviewed by Dr. G. T. Purves in the 
issue of this REviEw for January, 1695 (Vol. vi, p. 175). The text of the 
lectures has been reproduced unaltered in this third edition, and we need, 
therefore, in calling renewed attention to the book, do no more than refer 
the reader to the criticisms of Dr. Purves, in which both the excellences and 
the shortcomings of Dr. Sanday’s treatment of this great theme are discrimi- 
natingly pointed out. The new matter added to this third edition consists in 
an additional Preface, in which it is argued that the authority of the Scrip- 
tures is capable of being treated apart from that of the Church, while yet it 
is contended that the Scriptures are essentially the product of the Church— 
“the voice of the Church in its first and greatest age ;”? and in a sermon 
preached at Oxford and here printed as an Appendix, in which it is urged 
that the lofty views of God which characterized the teachers of Israel are 
best accounted for by postulating something which may well be called ‘‘ reve- 
lation” or “ inspiration’? behind them. Of course, it is much to have the 
undernote of divinity which throbs through the Biblical teaching caught 
and sympathetically expounded to us, and the claims of the prophets and 
apostles to be mouthpieces of God so far validated to a doubting world. 
But as Dr. Purves pointed out, the recognition of this divine breath in 
Scripture does not satisfy all the claims which the Scriptures make for them- 
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selves, so that the problem that faces us is still whether we can believe the 
self-testimony of the Bible, and this problem becomes more pressing in pro- 
portion as we hear a divine voice sounding in it, and in proportion as its asser- 
tion of a divine origin for itself is validated.— The Greater Life and Work of 
Christ. As Revealed in Scripture, Man and Nature. By Alexander Patter- 
son. 12mo, pp. xi, 408. (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
[1896].) The idea of Mr. Patterson’s work is a most excellent one—to trace 
the teaching of Scripture as to what may be called the cosmic and xo- 
nian work of Christ ; and he has given us a very readable and welcome survey 
of his great theme. After an introductory chapter he discusses ‘‘ Christ in 
the Eternal Past,” ‘‘ Christ in Creation,” ‘Christ in the Old Testament 
Age,” ‘Christ in His Earthly Life,’ ‘‘ Christ in His Present State and 
Work,” ‘The King of Kings and Lord of Lords,’”’ and ‘ Christ in the 
Eternal Future.’? We cannot say that the book rises to the height of its 
great argument. What book could? The author himself disclaims having 
wished to produce a critical work. There is an insufficient grasp of the im- 
plications of some of the great problems discussed. A few of the doctrinal 
positions assumed can scarcely be validated. But it is a book which no wor- 
shiper of the eternal Christ will read without profit and without increased 
reverence and love for his Lord and King.——The Great Meaning of Meta- 
noia. An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life and Teaching of Christ. A New 
Edition with a Supplementary Chapter. By Treadwell Walden. 12mo, pp. 
xx, 166. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1896.) The brilliantly written 
little monograph on the proper sense of metanoia which forms the core of 
this volume was first published some fifteen years ago, in the pages of the 
American Church Review. It brings out with great force the inadequacy of 
the word repentance to convey the idea expressed by metanoia, and would be 
a model treatise on the subject were it not marred by the serious flaw of over- 
intellectualizing the conception of metanoia in the interests of a Pelagianizing 
soteriology. The reference of the change expressed by metanoia to guilt and 
sin is neglected, and a sole reference to ignorance substituted for it; and its 
correllate is found not in redemption but in revelation (pp. 54, 61, 88). It is 
a pity that such a bright and informing essay should be marred by connection 
with so inadequate a soteriology. Certainly what man suffers from is not 
fundamentally ignorance, and what he needs to save him is something more 
than information: and the ‘‘ change of mind’ which metanoia in the mouth 
of our Lord and His apostles demands is correspondingly deeper than a mere 
** change of views.”,——The Mode of Christian Baptism. By R. Braden 
Moore, D.D., Author of Old Tabernacle Theology for New Testament 
Times. 12mo, pp. vi, 168. (Philadelphia: Wm. F, Fell & Co., 1895.) This 
is a small but weighty book, written in a gracious tone which is quite a model 
of controversial style. The starting point is rightly taken from the symbol- 
ism of the baptismal rite, which is shown to be purification by the Holy 
Spirit. There is, perhaps, now and then a little overstatement and 
a little extremity of claim. We think this is true even of the fundamental 
position of the book, that Christian baptism stands in relation to the ‘‘ sprink- 
lings’’ of the Old Testament alone, and not to the cleansing baths, and, 
therefore, is not itself a symbolical bath. Now and then a slight inaccuracy 
of statement creeps in, of which we may instance a couple. The St. Calix- 
tus fresco (p. 79) does not represent the rite as “‘ administered by pouring 
from a vessel,’’ but as administered by affusion from the hand to a subject 
standing in water. The sixty-six bishops who sat in council with Cyprian 
(p. 187) were not ‘‘ Greek,”? but Punic and Latin-speaking. These are lit- 
tle flaws in the course of a sensible and strong argument, which lays the 
stress on the main things.——Holy Matrimony. A Treatise on the Divine 
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Laws of Marriage. By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A., a Senior Chaplain in Her 
Majesty’s Bengal Establishment. 8vo, pp. xlviii, 717. (New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) The publication of this comprehensive 
work on the laws that have governed marriage in the Church, fell out op- 
portunely with regard to the discussions of the laws of divorce and of pro- 
hibited degrees in England, and has been made the foundation of some con- 
troversial papers in the British Reviews. In estimating the value of the 
book we must distinguish between Mr. Watkins’ theories and the collections 
of laws and facts which he has given us. Of the former we are not able to 
speak in high appreciation ; but we must not withhold our heartiest praise for 
the diligence and thoroughness with which he has explored the whole field of 
the history of marriage laws in the Christian Church. It would be difficult 
to point to another single volume from which could be obtained so compre- 
hensive a survey of the various sides of this great question, as it has been 
dealt with through two thousand years of ecclesiastic legislation. Mr. Wat- 
kins’ habitof printing extracts from the fathers as well as the canons of Syn- 
ods in the originals, and subsequently commenting on them, adds greatly to 
the comfort of the user of the book, and makes it quite an indispensable 
storehouse of facts for the student of the subject. His theoretical position 
leads him to distinguish sharply between ‘‘ three characters of marriage as 
found in history ’’—primitive marriage before the fall, marriage after the 
fall and outside Christianity (to which he will scarcely allow the character of 
true marriage at all, even in the domain of theHebrew revelation) and holy or 
Christian marriage (in which the true marriage designed by God is restored), 
He makes this discrimination determine the framework of his book. To 
marriage in the state of innocence only some three pages are devoted ; to 
marriage after the fall and outside Christianity some thirty pages are as- 
signed, of which two-thirds are given to marriage among the chosen peo- 
ple, and the remainder to the marriage customs of India, taken as a typical 
case of heathen marriage. The remaining 650 pages are occupied with 
Christian marriage. It will be seen that Mr. Watkins does not neglect the 
Biblical material bearing on marriage. But it is quite evident that his 
greatest interest is not there. He collects and discusses all the passages; 
but the discussions are brief and sometimes dry, and not always illuminated 
by the best exegetical methods. It is only when he comes to collecting 
the treatments accorded the problems which arose around marriage in the 
Church, that we feel in the hands of a thoroughly well-informed guide. Here 
it would be difficult to praise too highly the fullness or the skill with which the 
material has been gathered and arranged, or the usefulness of the book to the 
historical inquirer.——Church Unity. Five Lectures Delivered in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, during the Winter of 1896. By Charles 
W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., E. Benjamin Andrews, LL.D., John F. Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D., Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 
12mo, pp. viii, 231. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) Five lec- 
tures on Church Union by representatives of five different denominations 
necessarily bring together material of a varied character, all fitted to arouse 
thought. When the lecturers are, as in the present instance, men to whom 
the Churches delight to hearken on this theme, the occasion becomes even an 
important one. We do not need to repeat that the famous Lambeth arti- 
cles, which are again presented to our consideration by more than one of 
these able lecturers as a suitable basis of Church Union, are regarded by us 
as essentially sectarian and divisive, and necessarily wholly unacceptable by 
all who would build the Church on the foundations of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief cornerstone, rather than on the 
inventions of men. If we may discriminate between lectures, all of which 
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are stimulating and informing, we should call especial attention to Bishop 
Hurst’s historical précis of ‘ lrenic Movements since the Reformation ”’— 
though there are some statements and judgments in it, too, from which we 
should dissent. 


Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


DIE NACHFOLGE CHRISTI UND DIE PREDIGT DER GEGENWART. VON 
JOHANNES WEISS, a. 0. Professor der Theologie in Gottingen. Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 
1895, 


The title of this book is a little indistinct. It speaks of die Nachfolge 
Christi (imitation of Christ or discipleship) and die Predigt der Gegenwart 
(the manner of sermonizing in our time) without indicating the relation 
between these two subjects. Its aim is to show how the Gospel has to be 
preached to those, who, according to the author’s theology, are to be looked 
upon as disciples of Christ. After a few words of introduction, he divides 
his subject-matter into two parts, the former of an historical, the latter of a 
dogmatical character. 

Under his first head he paves his way by introducing a historico-critical 
chapter, wherein he discusses the question, what it means to bea disciple 
of Christ, as far as the use of this word is concerned. We cannot enter into 
details; suffice it to say that he makes good use of his critical position in 
order to prepare his readers for his rationalistic view of the person of Christ 
and the relation His immediate disciples sustained to Him. He finds that as 
well in the synoptical Gospels as in the Gospel of John the term disciple is 
used in a narrower and broader sense. The lever of historical criticism lifts 
out of the way many difficulties and enables him to look upon all men who 
come in contact with Jesus in some way or other as disciples of our Lord. 
It is no wonder, as he himself states on p. 33, in a note, that he is accused of 
forcing his exegesis into service in order to substantiate his statements and 
to remove difficulties. ‘‘ Von einer Tendenz,” he says, ‘‘ weiss ich mich 
frei.” We take his word for it, but unconsciously he seems to be guided in 
the critical positions he takes by his dogmatical prejudices. ‘‘ In exegesi non 
est dogmatizandum.’”? He desires to preach to his contemporaries as disci- 
ples in a broader sense ; in order to do this he tries to make out that he is in 
harmony with the critically sifted Gospel narratives, when he addresses 
believers and unbelievers as disciples of Christ. What in our days has been 
attempted in a practical way in the Parliament of Religions, Prof. Weiss 
desires to establish upon a scientific basis. 

After having mutilated the Gospels to suit his theological views, he speaks 
of the true character of discipleship in the synoptical Gospels and the Gos- 
pel according to John. With regard to the latter especially he gives himself 
pains to point out heterogeneous matter which does not accord with the 
‘“iiberlieferte Stoff,’? or, as I am inclined to think, with Weiss’ critical 
reproduction of John’s Gospel. Discipleship, according to the gospel of 
Weiss, is not constituted by believing in Christ as the Messiah, but by imita- 
tion of the Saviour in works of love. This certainly is in harmony with the 
ethical theology of Ritschl, but not with the facts communicated to us in 
the Gospels. When Peter confessed his Saviour, saying in the name of all 
the disciples, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’’ Jesus 
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praised him, saying, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 
xvi. 16, 17). 

With regard to what follows next—faith in Jesus as Lord in the days of 
the foundation of Christianity (Urchristentum), and the mystical view of 
the Johannine Christ—Prof. Weiss makes distinction between Lehre (doc- 
trine) and Stimmung (mood or frame of mind). Not everything that 
appears to a common observer as a doctrine is meant as such. Many things 
are said in a certain mood or peculiar frame of mind: without claiming to be 
doctrinal statements in logical precision. It would be against the spirit of 
the Gospels to make Lehren and Stimmungen identical. Such a distinction 
is very convenient, and enables Prof. Weiss to find in the Gospels and in the 
epistles of Paul, as far as he deems them authentic, the foundations of 
modern theology. Truly the Bible is a wonderful book; even the Neo- 
rationalistic teachers of our age find in it their own views and positions. 

Upon this historical basis the author tries to build up his dogmatical view 
of the imitation of Christ as it has to be presented in the pulpit to all who 
in some way or other may be called disciples of Christ. First of all, it has to 
be decided dogmatically how far we in our times are still depending, in the 
development of our spiritual life, upon Christ. In his consideration of this 
important question he starts with the religio-psychological data, and pro- 
ceeds to a critical examination of the doctrines traditionally held in the 
Churches. This is simply Ritschl’s theological method, applied to the ques- 
tion our author hasin hand. The phenomena of our religious life have to 
be considered with utmost care, for theology is built upon a foundation of 
experience. The dogmas of the Churches are to be compared with our expe- 
rience. In this process of comparison our experience is to be considered as 
the touchstone which enables us to distinguish between the genuine gold of 
religious truth and the alloy mixed up with it. Prof. Weiss thinks very 
highly in his own way of the relation between the exalted Lord and His dis- 
ciple, but very little of the Church. Individualism, although decried in 
other respects, is emphasized in the religious sphere, whilst the confessions 
of the Churches are of little account in his estimation. 

The author is not blind with regard to the peculiar character of our times. 
He makes mention of two very dangerous symptoms, viz., the want of unity 
of our spiritual life and the antipathy against the Christian religion. He 
also points to the causes of this deplorable condition, which he finds in the 
materialism of our age, the substitution of civilization for religion, and the 
imperfect forms of our religious mode of speaking. The Gospel ought to reach 
all. We have to build a temple, as it were, which has room for all, and 
the form wherein the Gospel has to be preached is: The imitation of Christ. 
This term seems to him elastic enough to cover ‘‘ verschiedene Individuali- 
tiiten und Stimmuhgen.” It is evident that this Gospel of the imitation 
of Christ emphasizes His person, but neglects the consideration of His work 
as Mediator. Instead of following the author in the development of his 
dogmatical position, which is in the main that of Ritschl, allow me to give 
an extract, wherein his idea of confessing Christ is clearly presented : 

‘* We desire to give expression to two things in our confession of Christ: 

“1, That Christ not only by His word and work, but by the entire make-up 
of His being as an ethical and religious personality, is not only the speaker, 
but also the revealer of God, that we are able to behold in Him, i. e., in the 
grace and truth manifested in Him on earth, the character of God, in His 
works the designs of God’s grace, in His Word the truth of God. Inso far He 
does not belong to us men, but He stands, just on account of His being 
the bearer and revealer of the truth of God, over against us on God’s side. 
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‘¢2, That Christ as man has placed Himself on our side, subordinating 
Himself in obedience to His Father, bowing before Him in prayer, in well- 
doing and suffering as our example.”’ 

This is Rationalism in a new form. This rationalistic scheme of religion 
he calls ‘‘ Nachfolge Christi,’”? and he cherishes the opinion that our genera- 
tion may be gained over to Christianity by means of such modern Ebionitism. 
We predict that such a Gospel will never fill the churches with people willing 
to take upon themselves the yoke of Christ. We do not care whether ‘‘ die 
Nachfolge Christi’? is formulated in harmony with Ritschl, Herrmann or 
Kaftan, as long as the cross of Christ is looked upon as a scandal and the 
glory of the Crucified One as an offense all efforts to bring a rebellious gen- 
eration back to its allegiance to Christ will prove futile, and the imitation 
of Christ will remain a task abhorred by all who are more in harmony with 
the virtues of the classical age or the convenient ethics of modern times. 

No wonder that theologians of Ritschl’s school find it an immense task to 
put the old theme, ‘‘ Faith in Christ,” ina new form. But it is not a ques- 
tion of form. Wedo not care about the form if you only give us the un- 
adulterated Gospel of Jesus Christ. We shall have to return to the Confes- 
sions of our Churches. They will lead us back to the Word of God as the 
only fountain and norm of truth. We believe in the communion of saints 
as members of the Church of God. In this communion only, our individual 
relation to Christ and God will ripen into consciousness and enable us to 
‘*imitate Christ.”” We need not wait for a new prophet or a repetition of 
the miracle of the Pentecost, as the author seems to think, despairing of the 
efficacy of bis own methods, but need only faith in Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 

Dubuque, Iowa. N. M. STEFFENS. 


The Presbyterian System. Its Characteristics, Authority and Obligation. 
By the Rev. William Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 18mo, pp. 51. (Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1895.) Dr. Roberts has done 
a very great service to the Church in publishing this compressed but in every 
way admirable statement of Presbyterian principles. The controlling idea 
of Presbyterianism he finds in the conception of the sovereignty of God, 
which becomes an organizing principle in the form of the sovereignty of the 
Word of God as the sole rule of faith and practice. This is the fundamental 
basis of Presbyterianism, and Dr. Roberts points out how it dominates 
Presbyterian doctrine, practice, worship and government. The little book 
ought to be made a text-book in all our Sunday-schools, and should be in the 
hands of every member of the whole Church.——The Presbyterian Church: 
Its Worship, Functions and Ministerial Orders. By the Rev. Alexander 
Wright, M.A., Musselburgh. 12mo, pp. vi, 282. (Edinburgh and London: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1895.) A great opportunity still lies before 
some one who will write a full and sympathetic history of public worship in 
the Presbyterian churches. Dr. McCrie’s Public Worship of Presbyterian 
Scotland is a worthy contribution to suck a history. One opens Mr. Wright’s 
book in the hope of finding something even more to the point. The plan 
is a good one and the chapter-headings promise much. The execution, 
is, however, disappointing. There is much here of interest, and the 
main facts of the history are brought out. But there is some lack 
of lucidity of arrangement and expression, some repetitiousness, some over- 
zeal in pressing what the author deems needed reforms. For the purpose 
of the book turns out to be rather the promotion of ‘‘ improvement in the 
ritual of the various branches of the Presbyterian Church ”’ than the record 
of its history ; though the author shows himself eager to have the improve- 
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ments made in the line of true development of the historic worship of the 
Presbyterian churches instead of by wholesale borrowings from sister 
churches. His own standpoint with reference to the ‘‘improvement of 
worship ” may possibly be indicated by saying that he is in sympathy with 
the aims and work of the ‘“‘ Church Service Society,’’ which was founded in 
1865, but not with those of the “‘ Scottish Church Society,”’ founded in 1893. 
The little book he has given us deserves a welcome, but it is not yet the book 
on Presbyterian worship which we need.—The Soul- Winner ; or, How to 
Lead Sinners to the Saviour. By C. H. Spurgeon. 12mo,pp. 318. (New 
York, Chicago and Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895.) No more 
important volume can be imagined than a treatise by Mr. Spurgeon on soul- 
winning. Here we have it, spiced with all his pungency, steeped in all his 
earnestness, and presented with all his skill. There are, first, six lectures on 
the ‘* Soul-Winner,”’ prepared for the pupils at the ‘‘ Pastor’s College; ” then 
four addresses to other Christian workers; and, finally, a collection of 
sermons on relevant subjects. No one who aspires to commend himself to 
God as a good workman in the field which is the world, will fail to find 
stimulus and enthusiasm, or instruction and guidance in his work from these 
burning pages. It is one of Mr. Spurgeon’s legacies to the churches.—— 
Lancelot Andrewes and His Private Devotions. A Biography, a Transcript 
and an Interpretation. By Alexander Whyte. 12mo, pp. viii, 232. (Edin- 
burgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1896.) We cannot im- 
agine a more delightful book than this. Here are the incomparable Private 
Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes in a form as beautiful as handy, and here 
are prefixed to them a biographical sketch and an interpretation in Dr. 
Whyte’s most delightful style. We doubt if Dr. Whyte knows what a boon 
he is conferring on the churches by the publication of the material he uses 
in his Edinburgh classes, formed for the study of the best devotional and 
mystical writers. He is giving a new life and usefulness to devotional 
classics which have hitherto been accessible only to the few or at least 
neglected by the many. And what more perfect introduction could be pre- 
pared for them than Dr. Whyte’s opening words ?——The Christian’s Road- 
book. Part II. Readings by Anthony Bathe, Vicar of Fridaythorpe, Y ork- 
shire, and F. H. Buckham, Vicar of Stedmere, Yorkshire. With an Intro- 
duction by W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 18mo, pp. viii, 
200. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) The pur- 
pose of this booklet is to supply brief and simple Sabbath-day readings, to 
be used by members of the Church of England either for their own or others’ 
edification. Of course they have an Anglican flavor. ‘* Here in England,” the 
reader is instructed, ‘‘ the Church did not join the Protestants, and we art not 
Protestants for that reason’’—a remark which recalls Augustine Birrell’s 
caustic words that England has a National Church “ based upon a view of his- 
tory peculiarly her own.” Barring this sad sectarianism, hidden under ihe 
name of ‘‘ Catholicity,”’ the readings are instructive and devout, and fitted to 
do good.— Daily Teachings for the Christian Year. Arranged in Accordance 
with the Seasons of the Church. By the Rev. G. H. 8. Walpole, M.A., 
$.T.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology, General Theological Seminary, New 
York. 12mo, pp. xvii, 408. (New York : Brentano’s, 1895.) Evidently a very 
carefully selected and well-arranged body of brief daily readings, designed 
particularly ‘‘ to serve as a convenient handbook for those who desire to 
enter into the spirit and thought of the Church as reflected in the Book of 
Common Prayer.’’ As the author remarks, however, these extracts are good 
enough and, in general, broadly Christian enough, to serve as daily readings 
for any Christian man who desires to have his meditations directed to the 
great themes of Christian belief and practice. The first half of the book is 
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devoted specially to Christian doctrine and the latter half to Christian duty, 
and the author expresses his indebtedness to his wife for the compilation of 
the latter portion. The number of extracts taken from the new High- 
Churchmen of the coterie led by Dr. Gore is a striking indication of the 
influence and deserved esteem which this younger school of writers has already 
earned for itself.——For Days of Youth. A Bible Text and Talk for the 
Young for Every Day in the Year. By the Rev. Charles A. Salmond, M.A., 
Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. xvi, 368. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, An- 
derson & Ferrier, 1896.) If our children have been hitherto neglected in the 
preparation of books of daily religious reading, this and Miss Porter’s little 
handbook immediately to be noticed, will take away the reproach. Mr. 
Salmond manages to put on one duodecimo page a model little sermonette, 
and he has here collected 366 of these on wisely selected subjects, written 
with earnestness and brightened by illustration and anecdote, for the daily 
benefit of our young people. We do not see how the task could have been 
better executed.—Something to Remember. An Every-Day Book for the 
Children of the Good Shepherd’s Fold. Chosen and Arranged by Rose 
Porter, Author of Gift of Love, etc. 32mo, pp. 120. (New York, 
Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895.) A model day-book of 
brief, good advice for the young people. There is just a text followed by a 
crisp piece of exhortation no longer than the text, for each day—all framed 
to catch the attention and abide in the memory of a child.——7he Law of 
Sinai. Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Commandments. By B. 
W. Randolph, M. A., Principal of Ely Theological School. 12mo, pp. viii, 
194. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) Practical 
rather than distinctively devotional, we should call these plain and telling 
addresses. They are in the main straightforward enforcements of the 
obvious duties required by the commandments, and, though tinged with an 
Anglican coloring now and again, are adapted for usefulness in a much 
wider sphere. David: Shepherd, Psalmist, King. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
16mo, pp. 218. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1895.) Another one of Mr. Meyer’s devout studies of the Old Testa- 
ment heroes, written with all his accustomed insight and power of application 
to the needs of the seeker after holiness.——The Gospel in Isaiah. Illus- 
trated in a Series of Expositions, Topical and Practical, Founded upon the 
Sixth Chapter. By Charles S. Robinson, D.D., Pastor of the New York 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 12mo, pp. 280. (New York, Chicago 
and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895.) Here isa model practical ex- 
position of one rich chapter of the Old Covenant. The old Puritan writers 
much gave themselves to meaty expositions of this kind, and as one gues 
through any collection of the religious publications of the seventeenth 
century he is struck by nothing more than by the number of thorough 
practical ‘‘ uses’? made of continuous passages of the Word. Dr. Robinson 
follows their example worthily, and ‘‘ in one short chapter of thirteen verses ”’ 
finds “the whole plan of redemption’? and brings it out for his hearers’ 
profit.——Christian Doctrine. A Series of Discourses. By R. W. Dale, 
LL.D., Birmingham. 12mo, pp. xi, 329. (London: Hodder & Stoughton ; 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895.) In an interesting Preface 
the late Dr. Dale recommends to his fellow-preachers the practice of 
doctrinal preaching, and then in the twelve discourses which constitute this 
volume gives them a model of what doctrinal preaching should be. We 
cannot admire enough the skill with which even such themes as the ‘* Ex. 
istence of God” and ‘‘Sin ” are treated in a manner as eminently popular as 
it is eminently informing and thorough. The topics discussed are ‘‘ The Ex- 
istence of God,’’ ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’ ‘‘ The Holy Spirit,’ ‘‘ The 
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Trinity,” ‘‘ Man,” * Sin’ and the ‘‘Atonement.”’ Dr. Dale’s theological point 
of view is sufficiently well understood to preclude the necessity of adverting 
to it here. Suffice it to say that he never appeared in a more winning and 
powerful light than he does in these noble discourses.——7he £pistle of 
James and Other Discourses. By R. W. Dale, LL.D., Birmingham. 12mo, 
pp. ix, 315. (London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1895.) This posthumously published volume of yet other noble dis- 
courses of the late Dr. Dale’s we owe to the pious care of hisson. The volume 
contains a striking exposition of about three-fifths: of the Epistle of James 
in a series of ten sermons, preached during the last year of Dr. Dale’s life— 
the impulse to write which appears to have come from reading Dr. Mayor’s 
admirable Commentary on that Epistle. To these, ten additional sermons 
on scattered texts, mostly from Paul, have been appended. It will go with- 
out saying that in these sermons also we have everywhere visible the pro- 
found thinker and learned scholar as well as the skilled preacher of the 
Word.——Studies in the Christian Character. Sermons. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay. By Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, 
pp. xxxvi, 258. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895.) 
Surely Dean Church’s mantle has fallen on Dean Paget’s shoulders. No- 
where in contemporary literature do we find sermons more perfect in form, 
in literary character more faultless, or in insight and adaptation to the very 
heart of modern life more consummate, than in the volumes which have come 
from his gracious pen. And no one of these volumes seems to us more 
entirely delightful than this on the “ Christian Character.’”’ As the sermons 
on The Spirit of Discipline were preceded by a penetrating essay on a char- 
acteristic evil of modern life—which was quaintly designated by a half- 
forgotten term, ‘‘ Accidie ”’—so these are introduced by an equally striking 
paper on the ‘‘ Study of Christian Character.’’ But it is to the sermons 
themselves that we go with most zest: and from them that we come with . 
most profit. They are well-nigh perfect examples of the sermonic art.—— 
College Sermons. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College. Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon.’W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Dean 
of Ripon. 12mo, pp. xiii, 348. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) The 
“*College Sermons’? of the famous Master of Balliol scarcely justify, in 
their printed form, his great reputation as a preacher. There is much that 
is admirable in them, especially in the nice adjustment of the language to 
the thought, but little to suggest the power of a great speaker, and nothing, 
let it be said frankly, to mark them as the output of an inspiring preacher 
of the Gospel of Christ. Their most prominent characteristic is an in- 
tellectual ethicism, above which they do not soar. Much of this may be due 
to their academical character, and may be offset by the sermons preached 
elsewhere yet to be published. As they stand, however, these sermons are 
more stimulating to thought than quickening to religion. Christ our teacher 
is here, and is reverenced and honored : perhaps we may say, without breach 
of charity, that Christ our strength and ever-present help is at least not 
thrown into strong relief —— Visions and Service. Fourteen Discourses De- 
livered in College Chapels. By William Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts. 
12mo, pp. vii, 285. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1896.) There is an unmistakable affinity between the tone of these fourteen 
discourses delivered in American College Chapels and the College Sermons of 
the Master of Balliol, which lends color to the notion that their intellectual 
quality belongs to the academic atmosphere in which they were produced. 
Certainly there is a tenderness towards doubt, a chariness of doctrinal asser- 
tion, a shrinking from “ definite dogma,”’ a desire to minimize the circle of 
beliefs for which Christianity will hold herself responsible, characteristic of 
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these discourses also. They are gracefully written sermons, and are full of 
good advice and wise reflection, but they would be improved, to our thinking, 
by a little stronger infusion of the element of positive teaching of the funda- 
mentals of distinctive Christianity. One may be very deisidaimonianistic 
indeed, and yet fail to be Christian ; and some of our most esteemed preachers 
appear to forget this.——Occasional and Immemorial Days. By the Very 
Reverend A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D., First Minister of St. Andrews. 
12mo, pp. 318. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895.) 
The tone is given to this volume by certain sermons which were necessarily 
of an occasional character—the sermon before the Society of the Sons of the 
Clergy, those delivered at the opening and at the close of the General 
Assembly, that preached at the consecration of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Edinburgh, and the like. They are good discourses, and to those who are 
fond of Dr. Boyd’s writings—among whom we count ourselves—will be 
welcome, though they distinctly do not bring us back either to the Recreations 
of a Country Parson or to his Graver Thoughts. Dr. Boyd is too much of 
a party man to pass by opportunities afforded by public occasions like those 
on which he was called upon to deliver some of these discourses, without a 
word or two, or at least a hint or two, in his characteristic way, for the 
advancement of his desires for the Church of Scotland; and those who do 
not sympathize with him in his views and feelings must be prepared to exer- 
cise in reading these deliverances the forbearance he did not use in speaking 
them.——Sermons and Addresses. By the late Henry R. Heywood, Vicar 
of Swinton, etc. With three plates. 12mo, pp. xiv, 276. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) Weare assured by the editor, 
who has doubtless published this volume as a memorial of its author, that 
the sermons it contains are ‘‘ a really characteristic and representative selec- 
tion’? of Mr. Heywood’s ordinary pulpit work. So viewed it is a somewhat 
odd volume. Mr. Heywood’s custom was to make use of memorable illus- 
trations of moral and spiritual virtues from real life as topics of his discourses. 
The opening sermons of this volume, for example, have for their subject, 
‘*pictures and how they may help us,’ and were illustrated on their 
delivery by pictures of religious subjects hanging on the wall. The 
closing discourses are on “‘ patterns of holiness,’? and each is a biograph- 
ical sketch of an outstanding model of a virtue or grace. Perhaps this mode 
of preaching may be overdone: but certainly a hint may be taken from Mr. 
Heywood’s practice which may help to brighten many a pastorate.-——A 
Spiritual Faith. Sermons by John Hamilton Thom. With a Memorial 
Preface by James Martineau. With Portrait. 12mo, pp. xxxi, 366. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895.) A new volume 
of sermons from the hand and heart of that singularly lofty and refined 
soul which for so long proclaimed the Unitarian Gospel to the people of 
Liverpool, is no‘small gift; and it is enhanced in value by the few pages of 
‘* Memorial Preface’? which have been prefixed by Dr. Martineau. Mr. 
Thom was of Scotch descent, trained in Ireland in the sad days of the Arian 
defection, and carried to Liverpool with him his Arian views, which soon 
crumbled, however, into the lower Humanitarianism which was prevalent 
in England ; though it is pleasant to learn from these sermons, gathered 
from all periods of his life, and from Dr. Martineau’s testimony, that he 
always retained his deep sense of spiritual union with a personal God. He 
is, perhaps, best known as editor of Blanco White’s Life and Correspond- 
ence (1845), and from his connection with Unitarian theological periodicals 
—the Christian Teacher, the Prospective Review and the Theological Review— 
though his sermons previously published have also been widely read and 
admired. As judged by the present volume of discourses, he deserves to 
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stand by Dr. Martineau’s side as a representative of the highest type of 
ethical and spiritual-minded Unitarianism.——Progress in Spiritual Knowl- 
edge. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles, Author of The Nature of Spirit, 
The Incarnatiton and Atonement, etc. A Memorial Volume. 12mo, pp. 
369. (Philadelphia: American New-Church Tract and Publication Society, 
1895.) The Rev. Chauncey Giles was for forty years one of the leading min- 
isters of the ‘‘ New Church ”’ or Swedenborgians in America. Born in 1818, 
at Charlemont, Mass. and educated at Williams College, his early life was 
passed in teaching. In 1848, while teaching at Hamilton, Ohio, he was led 
to adopt Swedenborgian views and became pastor of the church of that 
persuasion at Cincinnati in 1853, at the age of forty years. For forty years 
more, at Cinciunati, New York (after 1864), and Philadelphia (after 1878), 
he prosecuted the work of the ministry, adding to it that of a lecturer, 
editor and author, and ‘‘ passed into the spiritual world’ at his home, in 
Philadelphia, on November 6, 1893. The present volume opens with an in- 
teresting biographical sketch of Mr. Giles’ life by Mr. Wm. L. Worcester, and 
preserves twenty-one specimens of his pulpit discourses. It is furnished 
with what is evidently an excellent portrait.——The Life of Privilege. 
Possession, Peace and Power. By Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Introduction by D. L. Moody. Edited 
by Delavan L. Pierson. 12mo, pp. 202. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) Those who had the privilege of hearing 
these searching addresses of Prebendary Webb-Peploe’s at Northfield last 
August, will be glad to possess them in this permanent form, and those who 
did not hear them may obtain from the printed page the inspiration to more 
faithful living which they there conveyed to so many. For Mr. Webb-Peploe 
has the gift of penetrating speech to an unusual degree, and approves himself 
in these addresses what Mr. Moody calls ‘‘a sound preacher.”—— The Angel 
and the Vision; or, the New Christian Communion. By Christopher.... . 
12mo, pp. xx. 160. (New York, Chicago and Toronto, 1895.) The oddness in 
this book lies chiefly in its form. It is put forth under the mystery of a nom- 
de-plume, opens with five pages of rhymed paraphrase and closes with two 
more of postscript, and places not only a ‘‘ prefix ” of quotations but a hymn 
with its music before each of its eight chapters. In substance, on the other 
hand, it isa series of exhortations founded on the tenth chapter of Acts, 
designed to urge and enhearten men to the duties naturally suggested by 
that narrative.——The Divine Life in Man and Other Sermons. By Rev. 
Frederick A. Noble, D.D., Pastor of Union Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago. 12mo, pp. 311. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1895.) A collection of fifteen plain, clearly put sermons on prac- 
tical themes. The Christ Dream. By Louis Albert Banks, D.D., Author 
of Zhe People’s Christ, etc. 12mo, pp. 275. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton, 1895.) Twenty-four flowingly written sermons, with a distinctly 
literary flavor, from the hand of a well-known writer on religious themes. 


VI—HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


JOHN CABOT, THE DISCOVERER OF NORTH AMERICA AND SEBASTIAN 
His Son. A Chapter of the Maritime History of England under the 
Tudors, 1496-1557. By Henry’ HarissE. London: B. F. Stevens, 
1896. Svo, pp. xi, 503, Index, Maps. 


In this volume we have another of Mr. Harisse’s valuable studies of the 
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beginnings of American history. He has ransacked every imaginable de- 
pository and gives us a syllabus of the original documents found in the 
course of this search, occupying eighty pages of the work before us. The 
text follows the same method of the earlier works. It is critical in aim, 
method and detail. The critical method is of the most extreme type, search- 
ing, penetrating, but essentially destructive. It is impossible not to feel that 
very often the implacable demand for an authentic document is pushed to 
the defeat of the object of research, and that instead of promoting knowledge 
of the truth it attains the same result that the over-severe lawyer reaches in 
badgering a witness. 

The principal conclusions of this volume are that John Cabot was not a 
Venetian but probably a Genoese by birth ; was naturalized in Venice on 
account of fifteen years’ continuous residence ; removed to England; received 
a patent for western adventure with his three sons (who must have been of 
age to be patentees), March 5, 1496 ; discovered the coast of Labrador late in 
May or early in June, 1497, with a single boat and small crew; and that 
Sebastian, despite his own assertion, was not an Englishman born at Bristol, 
but a Venetian. Besides these definite decisions on mooted points, Sebas- 
tian’s career and his claims and statements are subjected to a scathing inves- 
tigation, which results in the natural discovery that he was, what the average 
Italian adventurer of that age was, a monumental liar, self-seeking, greedy 
of gain, and avid of official place and perquisites. This is followed by the 
application of the legal principle of falsus in uno falsus in omnibus, to the 
demolition of the fabric on which much of his hitherto accepted biography 
rested. This principle has been applied with like fatality to not a few of his 
contemporaries, and to some of his successors in the great work of opening 
North America to Europeans, notably to Captain John Smith, and in all 
cases unhappily. Sebastian Cabot was little loved by his associates in the 
lands where he ate alien bread under jealous eyes, and, if he was an accom- 
plished liar. so were some of his critics. The main facts of his career were 
given circulation under the critical inspection of many a jealous rival and 
can scarcely be rejected for want of authentic documentary proof other 
than his own assertion. Hence, so sweeping a passage as the following (from 
p. 226), even though literally true, produces a somewhat unfair impression : 

‘** At the outset it must be stated that the impression left on our mind after 
all the available evidence has been duly examined is that, in the opinion of 
those who in Spain for more than thirty years watched his progress, or saw 
him in the exercise of his official duties, Sebastian Cabot was not a profes- 
sional mariner. A number of his contemporaries, who were in a position to 
be correctly informed on the subject, even stated openly that not only had he 
never made any maritime discoveries, but that he had never even navigated. 
The fact is that beyond his own assertions, which stand uncorroborated thus 
far and were all uttered many years after his alleged transatlantic voyages, 
there is not a shadow of proof, strange as it may seem, that he led or took 
part in any other seafaring enterprise than the expedition to La Plata.” 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Presi- 
dent of Brown University. With Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1894. In two Volumes. 8vo, I. xxxii, 390, II. xv, 341. Index. 


This is one of the oft-repeated attempts—so dear to the historical writer of 
popular ambition—to accomplish the well-nigh impossible task of presenting 
in small compass, in a picturesque style, the history of a great nation. The 
genius of John Richard Green has a great deal to answer for in proving that 
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such a task is not wholly impossible, and so tempting many able and accom. 
plished writers to their ruin. The pity of it is that those who venture upon 
similar tasks never seem to learn the importance of following his example 
in preparation and method, and trust to fortune where he took counsel with 
truth. President Andrews, whose ability and knowledge in several fields is 
well-known, throws down the glove to the careful reader in a most daring 
Preface, in which he claims seven things for his book as its reasons for being 
written: 1. It ‘‘ is believed to utilize, more than any of its predecessors, the 
many valuable researches of recent years.” 2. The “ narrative will be found 
continuous.”’ 8. The ‘political evolution ’’ and ‘‘ the social culture, habits 
and life of the people ’”’ are each given an adequate treatment. 4. ‘‘ Scrupu- 
lous proportion ”’ in treating ‘‘ different parts of our national career.” 5. 
Treatment in natural periods and divisions. 6. ‘‘The Fore-History is 
exhibited in sharp separation from the United States History proper, calling 
due attention to what is too commonly missed, the truly epochal character 
of the adoption of our present Constitution.”’ 7. ‘* No pains have been spared 
to secure perfect accuracy in all references to dates, persons and places, so 
that the volume may be used with confidence as a work of reference.”’ 

Without yielding to the temptation to be captious, we must express our 
opinion that all of these claims are sacrificed to the second. The successful 
effort to produce a continuous narrative in a vigorous and rapid style has 
wrecked the whole book. To it has been sacrificed proportion, accuracy, and 
the larger truth which so often depends on a carefully balanced statement 
of conflicting evidence. As to proportion, the whole period between 1783 and 
1789, that critical epoch, big with the issues of the future, occupies eleven 
pages, which is the same number of pages allotted to ‘‘ The Salem Witch- 
craft.” And this is not a solitary, but a typical instance. As to accuracy, 
let these examples serve. Speaking of the new States in 1776, our author 
says: ‘‘ The governors were of course now elected by the people, and they 
suffered some diminution of power. Legislatures were composed of two | 
houses, both elective ’’ (p. 179). Of the taking of Quebec he says: ‘* A weaker 
commander would now have given up, but Wolfe had red hair, and the grit 
usually accompanying. Undaunted he planned the hazardous enterprise of 
rowing up the St. Lawrence by night,” etc. (p. 151). But of all the unhappy 
claims that could be put forward for a book on American history, surely 
that contained in paragraph six is the worst. We have steadily gained in the 
last few years in grasp upon the undoubted fact that there is no ‘‘ sharp sep- 
aration ’? between the ‘ Fore-history ’’ (it is painful even to quote such a 
German mongrel term) and the history of the United States under the Con- 
stitution. Historians have dwelt on the evolution of charter into larger 
charter, on the assimilation of colonies to national system, on the tentative 
steps towards statehood and federal autonomy, which culminated in the 
Constitution of 1789. Had the Constitution failed of ratification, then in- 
deed might 1787-89 mark a parting of the ways, a break in the continuity of 
our country’s growth. <As it is, it witnesses for the unity of history, of 
racial instinct and of constitutional development. 

We wish we could praise this book: it has a great charm of style, it dashes 
on like the lightning express. The reader enjoys fine bursts of picturesque 
scenery ; there is a sense of exhilaration that delights. But the careful student 
is constantly irritated by reckless generalizations, partisan judgments, and 
unfortunate characterization. A very painstaking revision might do much 
to redeem these things, and make this a very delightful book for the popular 
taste. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
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SocrAL ENGLAND. A Record of the Progress of the People, etc. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. D. TrarLz, D.C.L. New York: Putnams; 
London: Cassell & Co., 1894, 1895. Vols. i-iv. 8vo, pp. 504, 587, 591, 
632. Index in each Volume. 


This is a very important work. It undertakes to supply, in brief essays 
strung upon a thread of continuous narrative, the information which is so 
generally neglected by writers of history. Much of this matter could not 
with propriety find a place in ordinary historical works without destroying 
all proportion; much of it is the basis for generalizations which are often 
accepted with a good deal of hesitancy, and quite as often rejected with 
protestation. It is not for us to say whether the plan upon which the work 
has been carried out is the best that could have been devised. Dr. Traill is 
an able and experienced writer, and he doubtless weighed the matter well. 
We shall be content to point out what the plan is and how it has been car- 
ried out. 

A large number of specialists have been associated in the work. They are 
men of thorough knowledge, and many of wide reputation. Among them 
may be mentioned : F. York Powell, Reginald Lane Poole, A. L. Smith, C. 
Oman, Hubert Hall, W. H. Hutton, C. R. Beasley, Arthur Hassall, J. B. 
Mullinger and George Saintsbury. The work is divided into periods more or 
less justifiable on philosophical grounds, and within the periods we have a 
general sketch of the political history and brief accounts of such matters as 
the history of the church, schools, the army and navy, architecture and art, 
poetry, agriculture, industry and trade, public health, the growth of the 
towns, manners, social customs and dress. 

The result is affected by all the difficulties of collaboration. All kinds of 
styles elbow each other, and the transitions are sometimes rather harsh. One 
writer often practically contradicts another, as in the fourth volume, where 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, the sympathetic biographer of Laud, and Dr. John 
Brown, the biographer of Bunyan, describe different phases of religious 
thought under the first two Stuarts. There is also great variation in method 
as well asin matterand manner. One writer will give nothing more than bold 
generalizations ; while others will give very full citations from contemporary 
documents and the typical incidents so essential to a true apprehension of 
social phenomena. Despite these drawbacks and certain appearances of bias, 
especially in Church history, this work as a whole adds a great deal to the 
available knowledge of the life of the English people, and deserves a place in 
every library. The four volumes already published bring the narrative down 
to the accession of the house of Hanover. 

The bookmaking is substantially and well executed; the bibliographies, 
tables of contents and indices adequate and goud. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


The United States. An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. By Gold- 
win Smith, D.C.L. 8vo, pp. x, 312. (New York and London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1895.) This is a very interesting, superficial, and often inaccurate 
sketch. The charter oak is transported to Providence, R. I., without 
apology to Hartford, Conn. The characters of Samuel Adams, Patrick 
Henry and other leaders in the Revolutionary movement are assailed with 
undignified acrimony and untruthful inuendo; and the whole Revolutionary 
period is described with a partisanship that is made to rest on misleading 
statements of half-truths. The principal weakness of the book lies much 
deeper, however, and consists in a complete and fundamental misconception 
of the constitutional basis of our country’s history.—— Zhe American Govern- 
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ment, National and State. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in 
the University of Michigan. 8vo, pp. viii, 488. (New York and Chicago: 
The Werner Co., 1895.) This is one of the best of the manuals of our Con- 
stitutional Government, and this revised and enlarged edition is a substantial 
improvement on the previous one of 1891.—— Wither’s Chronicles of Border 
Warfare. Edited and Annotated by Reuben Gould Thwaites. 8vo, pp. xx, 
447. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1895.) This is one of the indispen- 
sable storehouses of incidents of the border battles between the pioneers and 
Indians, and it has preserved many interesting and valuable episodes of the 
typical advance of American civilization. The original edition was interest- 
ing, but so full of errors as to be valueless as history. Through the labors of 
the late Lyman C. Draper and the present editor we have these errors cor- 
rected and much useful information, explanatory and supplementary, added 
in copious notes.——Brave Little Holland and What She Taught Us. By 
William Elliot Griffis. 16mo., pp. xiii, 252. Index. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1894.) This is published in the ‘‘ Riverside Library for Young People,”’ 
and is a delightful little book. It is full of interesting facts and the story is 
well told. We can only regret that so excellent a book is injured for mature 
readers by the ‘‘machinery ’? which is supposed to adapt it to youthful 
readers. The story of Holland, with its heroism and its misfortunes, its love 
of liberty, not only for self but for others, and its vain struggle to keep that 
liberty in the face of aristocracy at home and royalty abroad, has many valu- 
able lessons for our people which cannot be learned too young. ——Outlines of 
English Industrial History. By W. Cunningham, D.D., Professor of Econ- 
omic Science in King’s College, London, etc., and Ellen A. McArthur, Lec- 
turer in Girton College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xii, 274. (London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) This is one of the Cambridge Historical 
Series, in course of publication under the editorship of Prof.G. W. Prothero, 
Litt.D., of the University of Edinburgh, and is a valuable aid to the stu- 
dent of history who is unable to give special study to industrial and econo- 
mic questions. The general reader will find in it an attractive introduction 
to a department of history but little known.—The Evolution of Industry. 
By Henry Dyer. 8vo, pp. xv, 307. (London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1895.) We have in this book the same subject as in the one just men- 
tioned treated from a philosophical instead of a historical point of view. It 
is an excellent summary of the condition of the important industrial prob- 
lems of the day and can be recommended as a substantial and sober work 
from a competent authority.——The Nature of the State. By W. W. Wil- 
loughby, Ph.D., Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, pp. xii, 448. 
(New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896.) This is ‘a study in pol- 
itical philosophy ’’ and the subject is treated wholly from the point of view of 
abstract speculation. The discussion is lucid and the style direct and force- 
ful. Within the self-imposed limits of the author the treatment is satisfac- 
tory. The results are of course matters of broad difference which cannot be 
noted inso brief a review. Suffice it to say that the ‘‘ social contract’ theory 
of the origin of the State is accepted with the modification that the people, 
taken collectively rather than individually, are supposed to be the party to 
the contract; and that the aim of the State is declared to rest upon a “ broad 
utilitarian basis’’—we are not sure how much of socialistic tendency is 
included in this phrase.——We have from the Johns Hopkins Press the con- 
cluding number of the series (xii) for 1894, and the numbers for 1895 of the 
“‘ Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and’ Political Science.” 


Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 














